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New York, Thursday, October 14, 1909. 


A GREAT ADIRONDACK IRON ORE DEPOSIT. 


The Largest Known Deposit Outside of the Great Lake Ranges. 


as Shown by Old Records. 





Its Interesting History 





Now Being Reopened by the 


Macintyre Iron Company. 


The largest known iron ore deposit outside of the 
Great Lake ranges, discovered as early as 1825 or 1826, 
exploited on a scale which was large for the time be 
tween 1848 and 1857, then abandoned for 50 years, is 
now being opened up on the head waters of the Hudson 
River, in northern New York, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks. Dominated by Mount Marcy, the highest peak, 
which the Indians called Tahawas, the princely realm 
of the old ironmasters has been the fishing and hunting 
preserve of a club bearing that name for 25 years. The 
3000 acres of land cleared by the pioneers has- nearly 
all relapsed into the wilderness, and of the “ deserted vil 
lage’ which they built only the few structures survive 
which the club utilized for its purposes. The only 
operations which have been carried on for years con- 
sisted of the lumbering, confined to the soft woods, which 
could be floated to market. 

The story of the struggles of the three men who, un 
der the leadership of one of the most interesting of fig 
ures in the history of the American iron industry, con- 
ducted the early mining of this deposit, is one full of 
romance. There are preserved to us hundreds of letters 
between two of the three participants in the enterprise. 
Henderson, MacIntyre and McMartin. Those of David 
Henderson, the active partner, in particular are the in- 
timate correspondence of a man of a keen, searching 
mind, capable of watching closely minor details and of 
taking the broadest views from a business point. <A 
close observer, Henderson was an optimist, whom the 
second partner, and the one most heavily interested 
financially, found it necessary at some times to restrain 
and at others to encourage. 

Historical, 

The Tahawas ore deposits became known in 1825 or 
1826, an Indian having called attention to a large out 
crop, known as the Iron Dam, crossing the stream. 
David Henderson and A. W. MacIntyre, who appear to 
have been iron merchants at Newark, N. J.. and some 
associates who had heen operating at North Elba, one 
of the numerous iron forges of the Adirondacks, pur 
chased large tracts of land from the State of New York. 
finally acquiring a total of close to 100,000 acres. They 
built 30 miles of roads into the wilderness and estal 
lished a village at Tahawazs, between lakes Henderson 
and Sandford, which ultimately included a bank, church. 
schoolhouse and dwellings. Close to the place now 
known as the Lower Works they dammed the river and 
established slack water between the Upper Works and 
Tahawas, thus securing water transportation for about 
S miles for the products of the plants. They floated 
these products down on large flat barges, one of which 
is stil! preserved, submerged in the brook which flows 
into Lake Sandford. From the Lower Works the iron 
bars and pig iron were hauled to market over the wood 
roads of that period. 

It appears that the ores discovered in such abundance 
did not work kindly in the forge. In 1838 the first blast 
furnace was built, there being an animated controversy 
as to whether an 18 or 20 ft. hight would be preferable. 
Later, forges and puddling furnaces were built at the 
Upper Works, and in 1850 a larger blast furnace 50 ft. 
in hight was erected, the stack remaining practically 


intact to-day. In 1848 the associates built crucible steel 
works at Jersey City, under the title of the Adirondack 
Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 

In 1845 David Henderson was accidentally killed b) 
the discharge of his own pistol on the shore of one of the 
sinaller lakes. The enterprise seems to have been car 
ried on until 1857, when it collapsed. The great mines 
of the Port Henry District had been developed and had 
the advantage, being close to Lake Champlain, over the 
Adirondack Company of about $25 per ton in freights 
on pig iron and bars. The long struggle, which, how 
ever, seems to have been brightened by at least one brief 
spell of prosperity was over. The records indicate that 
the associates sunk in all upward of $€00,000, an enor 
mous amount of capital for those days. 

The final act of abandonment seems to have been 
sudden. Years afterward occasional visitors reported 
that the last cast from the furnace was still in the sand, 
that the tools were left leaning against the walls of the 
cast house. 

During the last 20 years the late James MacNaughton 
of Albany, one of the heirs of the estate, gave a good 
deal of thought and energy to the questions involved in 
the revival of the Tahawas iron industry and enlisted 
the co-operation of A. J. Rossi in investigating the tech- 
nical conditions affecting the utilization of titaniferous 
ores. The results of that work are on record in the 
rransactions of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers and in the columns of The lron Age. 


The Enterprise Under Modern Conditions, 

Three years ago a controlling interest in the prop 
erty, how embracing 66,S96.8 acres, was acquired by Hon. 
Wallace Foote, Jr., of Port Henry, N. Y., and associates. 
It is to-day the largest single tract in the Adirondacks in 
private hands, and, stretching for 18 miles in one direc 
tion and 12 miles in the other direction, includes Mount 
Marcy and other great peaks in the heart of the Adiron 
dacks. The whole tract is heavily timbered with hoth 
soft and hard woods, the latter never having been 
touched. ‘The MacIntyre lron Company, of which W. T. 
Foote, Jr., is president, and George ©. Foote is general 
Intnager, has been steadily at work developing the prop 
erty. The roads have been made passable, and a very 
large amount of exploration work on the ore deposits 
has been carried out. Arrangements have been consum 
inated by which a railroad is to be built to Lake Cham- 
plain, a distance of 50 miles, so that with the completion 
of the barge canal. now being built by the State of New 
York, the ore can reach tidewater at low rates of freight. 
An offer has bee made by an outside interest for 1,000,- 
000 tons of ore annually. which is now under advisement. 
The company will in the meantime open up several of 
the other large deposits and prepare the ore for the 
open market. Thus, after a lapse of more than 50 years, 
these great resources are to be made available, modern 
practice in magnetic concentration and the dispelling 
of the fog of prejudice against titaniferous ores having 
cleared away the only obstacles. What this means may 
be judged from the fact that there are in sight, very con- 
servatively estimated, through surface exposures, care- 
ful magnetic surveys of a part of the known ore bearing 
territory and, on the Sandford ore body, extensive dia- 
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Fig. 1.—Map Showing the MacIntyre Ore Deposit so Far Explored. 
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The Areas Plotted Have Been Studied by Magnetic 


Surveys or Diamond Drilling. 


mond drilling, over 80,000,000 tons of crude titaniferous 
magnetite. 

The question of quantity has, however, never been 
an issue. Ebenezer Emmons, in his “ Geology of New 
York, Report of the Second District,’ published at Al- 
bany in 1842, made very thorough explorations by ditch- 
ing and test pitting, at a time when much land was 
cleared which is now covered with forest. Other au- 
thorities have confirmed his conclusions, and the ex- 
plorations made during the past few years have greatly 
extended the area, added probable reserves, and held 
out the promise of extensions of known ore bodies. To 
some extent the question of the grain of the constituent 
minerals is now one which may determine the selection 
of which bodies to work. While, generally speaking, the 
ore bodies vary little in their iron and titanium content, 
closer investigation may reveal some difference of yalue 
from a commercial point of view. Working tests have 
been made, both as to the results obtainable by magnetic 
concentration and as to the working of the concentrates 
in the furnace, so that the ground has been thoroughly 
cleared. 


The Ore Deposits, 

While there are strong indications of the existence of 
ore deposits at many points, and the actual existence 
of outcrops has been proved at many others, systematic 
exploration has been carried out chiefly on the groups 
of which Lake Sanford is the center. The accom- 
panying map, Fig. 1, shows their location in a general 
way. It does not indicate their form, their extent or 
their relative importance, since the areas plotted show 
only the ground which has been studied by magnetic sur- 
supplemented in the case of the Lake Sanford 
area by diamond drilling. In a general way the ground 
has been divided into these districts: Sanford, on the 
flank of Sanford Hill, east of the lake and rising 600 
ft. above it; Mill Pond, on the slopes of both sides of 
the Hudson River, between lakes Sanford and Hender- 
son; Calamity, on the east side of Lake Henderson, lying 
between the Hudson River as it flows to Lake San- 
ford and Calamity Brook; Jimmy Brook, on the flank 
of Mount Adams and Cheney Pond. Besides these four 
other districts are known. 

The areas shown have been surveyed, there being 
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plotted the lines connecting the attractions from 10 de- 
grees upward, by increments of 10 degrees. It must be 
remembered that nearly the whole ground is timbered 
and covered with an overburden of soil, which, how- 
ever, is not deep. It is only on the flank of Sanford 
Hill that a part of the area has been cleared, as shown 
in Fig. 2. So far as earlier workings, recent trenching, 
test pitting and diamond drilling have revealed the char- 
acter of the deposits, the Sanford body is clearly typical. 
The ore deposits seem to be large aggregations of mag- 
netite, usually oval in shape, in which there are inter- 
spersed bowlders and masses of the country rock. There 
do not appear to be any indications of vein or bedded 
forms, either so far as the ore itself or the included 
rock is concerned. There are only two openings on the 
Lake Sanford deposit, one on the flank of the hill, from 
which the pioneers took some ore, which is shown in 
Fig. 3, the figure of the man giving some measure of its 
size, and the opening along the road, Fig. 4, from which 
there is being mined some ore for a second furnace 
test, the first having been made two years ago by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company on a lot of 600 tons. Other 
views in the district are shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 

Since the ore must be hauled over 35 to 50 miles of 
mountain roads, the delivery to distant furnaces is an 
expensive operation, so that very little actual mining 
has been done, operations being confined to exploration 
and to putting ore into sight. By test pitting, trenching 
and magnetic survey the Sanford ore body has been 
proved to be continuous over a length of 3¢00 ft. and a 
width rising to 1000 ft., with indications that it extends 
over a length of €000 ft. In all 81 diamond drill holes 
have been driven over an area of 42 acres, the general 
plan being to sink at each station one hole vertically, 
one hole at an angle of about 40 degrees in the direction 
of the next group of holes, on one side, and a third in 
the direction of the group on the other side. These 
holes cover a longitudinal range of 2500 ft. In the 
case of some holes excellent ore is shown for practically 
entire depth. In others bodies of good ore alternate 
with lean ore or with barren rock. 

The following table shows the records of these holes, 
with their depth, and the amount and character of the 
ore as to iron and titanium contents: 


Records of Diamond Drill Iloles, Sanford Hill District. 





Total Percentage 

Number Ore Rock depth. of ore per 
of hole. It. In wt. in, Ft. In. Fe. Ti. hole 

| er ae ee 5 0 103 10 40.89 15.98 100 

Breavestéu 148 11 | 178 O 44.35 15.96 83 

ech chia awd 30 68 27 0 157 8 46.21 13.3¢ 19 

We Wiateless . 160 t 111 4 261 8 45.39 16.2 57 

Ba ee.s ; 283 11 164 5 448 4 47.10 16.12 63 

Risvaxe sha ee ae 113 0 212 8 44.90 10.52 47 

| aa ee eee 72 O 199 2 271 2 ae st a 27 

1 eee a 102 6 $20 O 51.90 13.06 76 

BES ewdinee he 65 9 34 «(0 99 9 50.65 13.67 66 

Bh rnd 65 = 8 32 10 98 6 51.87 11.74 67 

Day dee wee we 40 } 57 5 97 8 p anve ae 41 

15 8 98 7 48.97 13.8 84 

23 6s 99 3 49.16 13.79 77 

14 3 100 1 49.47 13.34 85 

26 10 99 11 47.02 15.61 73 

44 5 100 0O eeuls 606 56 

25 10 36 7 jane son's 29 

51. fs 471 8 49.57 13.82 89 

80 3 97 8 50.11 10.91 18 

16 6 871 5 46.30 10.88 95 

175 6 319 1 40.88 13.438 45 

Wr svecetcaee Oo 68 9 504 0 46.92 13.39 77 

en seeks oem 125 3 74 8 199 11 38.00 11.53 63 

Bess sax eee 166 4 128 8 295 0O 46.01 12.72 56 

eer 46 7 215 3 261 10 41.99 11.58 18 

Bere teneees 117 11 110 4 228 3 43.91 13.39 51 

ae PEER TS 175 4 i2 8 ISS O 48.62 13.80 93 

Bene ar dans 75 5 119 8 195 1 43.84 10.45 39 

Bs 55:6 texas 4 6 154 4 158 10 40.15 13.98 3 

Total drill- 
ing to end 
of 1908.3,856 642,657 3 6513 9% .... cae 59 





* Stopped in ore. 


The deepest hole, No. 21, has been driven with the 
object of testing the ground in depth. The record given 
below shows the following alternations of ore and of 
rock. Down to a depth of 503 ft. 6 in., there were 438 ft. 
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6 in. of ore and 65 ft. of rock, the percentage of ore being 
ST per cent. 


Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches 


Ge. : . i 3g 0 Ore . - tees weet Se 11 
Rock .. : sa 2 7 OS ee ore 3 6 
Ore . .. 38 S Ore 1 3 
Rock nanan 6 Rock 1 9 
AEE CLS 8 Ore .. 2 10 
Rock i oe 2 6 Rock 2 l 
Ore . renee hy 10 Ore .. 11 0 
Rock athe 3 10 Rock 1 7 
Ore ss: one On 0 Ore 7 0 
Rock . one ae 7 2 Rock 1 10 
SO we oes ‘ajo ee ] Ore 44 10 
ee ta! 6 Rock . ‘ oat ie 0 
Te cas dee ah am 6 Owe ... 7 <cvnne 2 
Rock .... — 10 Rock . + ae 6 
Ce ; .118 9 —- 

Rock 1 10 503 65 


The following is a record of the continuation of din 
mond drill hole No. 21, showing the amount of ore and 
rock up to the total depth, 919 ft. 6 in 


Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches 


i ne s & 0 Ore ; wii 1 3 
Rock .. 7 6 Rock sag a 1 0 
Ore ; : 3 0 Ore .. ; 2 0 
Rock 1 0 Rock eo 1 6 
Nas! odie. hoe! Suacw ' 6 Ore . et ee - 0 
Rock 1 0 Rock .. 196 6 
RE o & 250s re 1 0 OFe "ee 1 0 
Rock .. eee 3 0 Rock ee | 6 
Te << rarer aie 7 0 Ore ‘mtd : 6 
Rock . : ie 3 0 Rock ee 6 
br ee aa iw yo ee 1 6 Ore . . iat o% 6 
Rock ee ae 3 Rock ere 0 
re 2 : 9 - 

 Sedadcs css OS 3 416 0 


The total amount of ore was 32 ft., and that of rock 
oS4 ft. 

Complete analyses were made of the ore from holes 
No. 28, 24, 25 and 26, which are tabulated below 


Complete Analyses of Ores 


No. 23. No. 24 No. 25. No. 26 
SiO. 5.61 3.02 3.00 7.15 
EG he Sin ws 16.80 25.25 21.91 21.10 
BN Seka wer oo 2.05 1.80 1.10 3.69 
4. YEE See eee 66.17 635.22 66.60 62.96 
a O39 0.21 0.20 0.21 
oe See 1.05 0.98 0.67 0.52 
EE D's a din a oes 6% 1.81 2.33 2.30 1.20 
ee 47.95 17.26 18.26 45.26 


George C. Foote, general manager of the MacIntyre 
Iron Company, summarizes the results of the drilling 
operations in a report dated September, 1908, as follows: 


Number drill holes completed.... 


vain waa ews 26 
ey NN GIES ids 6 a wd cv wa ss'e'wwblenn cqeans 5,185 
Total depth of goed ore, feet...... Vets aemhte + wk ewe 2,346 
Total depth of lean ore found, feet. . ; 566 
Percentage of good ore to total depth, per cent or Ole 
Percentage of lean wre, per cent........ er a re 1] 
Average depth drilled per hole, feet..............005:. 199 
Average depth of good ore, feet...... sacs oman 109 


Estimated Ore Reserves, 


Classified by analyses the ore shown up by the drill 
holes is estimated by Mr. Foote as follows: 


Tons. Per cent. 

Ore below 40 per cent. iron..... es a 2 ace 6,087,254 20.1 
Ore from 40 to 45 per cent. iron.... .. .6,244,824 21.0 
Ore from 45 to 50 per cent. iron..... .. - 8,223,905 28.6 
Ore above 50 per cent, iron...... Terre 28.5 
Total ore shown by drilling 28,737,875 98.2 


The total area shown on the Sanford deposit inside 
the 20 per cent. dip line of the magnetic surveys is 1,845, 
000 sq. ft., a part only of which is included in the are 
covered by diamond drilling. In estimating, each drill 
hole was taken as showing the territory immediately 
around it and up to the territory of the nearest hole, and 
the calculations were made by Mr. Foote for the ore in 
each territory, in this manner reaching the total of 2’, 
737,875 tons of ore as actually shown up by the diamond 
drilling. 

Mr. Foote estimates the amount of ore available in 
the leading other districts, based upon the magnetic sur- 
veys, which thus far have covered only a part and in 
some instances only a small part, of the known ore terri- 
tory as follows, assuming that the areas so far surveyel 
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Fig. 2 —View of Sanford Hill, Showing Timbe; Removed Over 


Part of the Ore Body 


in the other districts contain the Same average ore s< 
the Sanford, down to an average depth of 1230 fe 


Tons 
Cheney Pond District s nts 1G, 800.000 
Mill Pead District... _. tate ~5,200,000 
Calamity District... ... ‘ ; -17,200,000 
fron Mountain District. 2,400,000 
Mii ccc : ; 99,600,000 
“Sanford (diamond drilling) <8,738,875 


Thus a total Of 88,000,000 tons of ore is estimated to 
be available, on the basis of areas which include only 
stound explored by magnetic Survey, and included Within 
the 20-degree dip line, and extensive diamond drilling 
to determine persistency in depth of what may be only 
one of the larger deposits. The test in depth has gone 
much beyond the average assumed for the balance of 
the Sanford body and seems safe for the areas whose 
surface only has been Surveyed. In fact, since the above 


report was written an opening has been made from 
Which 1250 tons of ore have been takep Which shows 
~ per cent. of rock only in this entire body of ore. It 


IS also Clearly shown that this rock occurs as boulders 
from a few inches to 2 ft. in diameter, but Which would 
have shown in the dril] Cores as stratifications of rock 
from 2 in, to 2 ft. in depth, and on this basis the con- 
Tents of the hill] have been estimated. On the other and 
proper theory of the boulders, the 
‘umount of iron in Sanford Hill] would be hearly doubled. 
It must be borne in mind that Mr. Foote has taken an 
‘tverage depth of 130 ft. only, when the drills have since 
shown the ore at depth of over $00 ft. The report of 
Professor Emmons of over 100,000,000 tons of ore in 
this body is clearly justified. The Port Henry deposits, 
Similar in character, have been followed to a depth of 
525 ft., and to-day, after over 12,000,000 tons have been 
extracted, have ore ore in sight than they ever had. 

Testing in depth has just been Started in the Cheney 
deposit, one of the diamond drills having been trans- 
ferred to that district. 

The question of quantity may therefore be regarded 
48 solved, so far as the future for many years is cop- 
cerned, and so far as it involves the justification for the 
outlay of capital necessary to build the railroad. without 
Which these enormous resources are practically valye- 
less. 

As to the fact that large quantities are available, 
there is the testimony of such experts and 
like Ebenezer Emmons in the earlier times, and later 
of J. Uno Sebenius, now of the United States Stee] Cor- 
poration, but then of Scranton & Sebenius, consulting 
engineers: Dr. Smock, for years State Geologist of New 
Jersey; Prof. James F, Kemp of Columbia University, 
and John Birkinbine of Philadelphia. It is, however, 
the question of quality which may give rise to Serious 
doubts in the minds of ironmasters. who have retained 
the deep rooted prejudices against titanium in mag- 
netites, 


rock occurring as 


engineers 


Cheap Mining, 


Before taking up that crucial subject. we may briefly 
allude to the conditions which affect the cost of mining. 
For years to come the mining of the ore wil] consist of 
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simple quarrying under very 
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The 
overburden is limited to a comparatively Slight cover of 
Soil, and the topography of the. Sanford District, notably, 
‘And of the others, that the bench System, with 
its tracks ind banks, can be readily developed. 
Studies relating to the lay out and to the creation of the 
That the 


figures is 


favorable conditions. 


iS such 


spoil 


Village for the workme) have already begun. 
Mining of 
obvious, 


crude ore can phe done at very low 


the experience Of similar operations elsewhere 


being an adequate and safe guide, 


The Quality of the Ore, 


There remains then the question of quality, whieh 
involves carrying the crude ore to a higher grade in iron, 
Which is regarded by important furnace interests as the 
paramount consideration and the elimination of as much 
titanium as Possible since most furnace managers now, 
and probably wil] for some time, look askance upon the 
The attitude of the 
Steel Company to the question Of titanium 
contents is Clearly defined, since in the first proposed 
contract with the Macintyre Iron Company no limit 
Whatever was placed on the titanium content, the Sliding 
scale dealing exclusively With the iron in the ore. 

The ore is a mixture of the titanium mineral, ilmenite 
and of true magnetite, in which the Fe,O, has been par- 
tially displaced by TiO,. In other words. the titanium 
seems to be both mechanically and chemically associated 
With the magnetite. The limits of Possible elimination 
of the titanium are therefore set by the quantity of that 
element which in curernt practice can be Separated out 
of the ore as iimenite, and the enrichment of the ore in 
iron is also therefore dependent upon the conditions im- 
posed thereby. 

To a considerable extent, the success of 
Separaticn of the ilmenite from the 
upon the size of the crystals. 
interwoven. costs for crushing down 
Which permits of 


presence of titanium in the ore, 


Bethlehem 


mechanical 
Iagnetite depends 
if they are small and 
to the size 
rise rapidly, and 
is jn the form of fines 
Which either cause embarrassment to the furnace man- 
ager, or, to relieye him, call for a briquetting or nodu- 
lizing operation, which 


closely 
adequate separation 
the concentrated furnace product 


reduces profits. 


Magnetic Sepa ration, 


Tests on a nanutacturing Scale alone can solve such 
questions and carried out, although 
under adverse conditions, at the Port Henry magnetic 
concentrator of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., where the 
mugnetites has been carried to the greatest 
perfection after long and very costly development. 

Under the direction of S. Norton of Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co., wel] known 
made at Minevijle in December. 1906, in No. 2 mill, 
ore selected was Sanford, of 
about 51 ber cent. of iron and 
was used. 


these have been 


dressing of 


a8 a leading expert, a run was 
The 
Which 23 tons, containing 

13 per cent. of titanium, 
There was recovered 18 tons of heads con- 
taining 60,28 per cent. of iron, 6.08 per cent. of titanium, 
phosphorus. 


and 0.009 per cent. of The tailing carried 









Fig. 


3.—The Old Opening on the Sanford Hil] Deposit, 
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Fig. 4 The New Opening on the Sanford Hill Deposit 


Or 


31.12 per cent. of iron, 25.89 per cent. of titanium (ilmeu- 
ite containing 383 to 35 per cent.) and 0.012 phosphoru. 
Mr. Norton states that the test was carried out under ad 
verse circumstances, for attaining fine work, since it was 
done at night. The ore was crushed to pass through a 
30 mesh, and was run over a simple belt magnetic sepa- 
rator, only one pass being made. Mr. Norton estimates 
that it requires 1.33 tons of crude ore to produce 1 ton 
ot concentrates. 

George C. Foote, in the winter of 1908-1909, made a 
series of tests in a small model separator at Mineville. 
Passing the material through a \4-in. mesh screen, the 


average of eight separations gave: 


Per cent Per cent 

iron titanium. 

Crude ore..... aes : ee a ; 50.74 12.76 
Concentrates . he fe 7 a ae ae ee .. 08.82 6.60 
EE ne ee a eek ee ee Pee .- 36.95 23.43 


The result of Mr. Foote’s tests show that a 50 to 52 


per cent. ore crushed through a %-in. mesh screen can be 
made to yield 58 per cent. of iron and 7 per cent. of 
titanium, with a loss in the tailings of 12.3 units of the 
crude ore introduced. On a 50 per cent ore it requires 
1.57 tous of crude ore to produce 1 ton of concentrates, 
while, when the crude ore has an average of 52 per cent., 
it requires 1.40 tons. Since 1.309 tons of material in 
place produces 1 ton of crude ore, there will be required 
2.05 tons of material in the deposit to yield 1 ton of ship- 
ping concentrates. ‘The cost of crushing and cobbing is 
placed at a shade over 30 cents per ton of concentrates. 
Such a cost, added to that of quarrying 2 tons of crude 
ore, under the exceptionally favorable conditions as to 
mining, yields a low cost, to which a royalty must be 
added. A haul of about 50 miles to Lake Champlain, on 
grades with the haul throughout, brings it within the 
reach of water transportation to tidewater, or to the 
lakes, and of rail transportation to the furnaces of eastern 
and central Pennsylvania. It is estimated that, on the 
completion of the State canal from Lake Champlain to 
the Hudson River, which is all under contract now and 
will be finished in two years, giving 11 ft. draft and a 
barge cargo of 1300 tons, the cost of water freight from 
Lake Champlain to New York harbor will be 40 cents 
per ton; adding a rail freight of 1 cent per ton per mile 
on 50 miles of railroad from mines to lake would make a 
total of 90 cents to New York harbor. This, plus cost of 
mining and concentration, plus a reasonable royalty, 
would make an ore price that would materially aid the 
Eastern pig iron producer in his competition with the 
West. 
The Availability of Titaniferous Magnetites, 

We have then available to the furnace manager crude 
ore, cobbed ore and concentrates carrying from 59 to 60 
per cent. of iron and 6 to 7 per cent. of titanium. The 
question is whether such an ore can be used or marketed 
in adequate quantities, principally in the form of con- 
eentrates of one-quarter inch and under. 

There is little doubt that a few years ago the great 
majority of furnace mangers would promptly have con- 
demned such an ore as a component part of their bur- 
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den in any proportion, however small. For many years 
furnacemen have shunned titanium like a pest, and a 
prejudice has grown up against it, which is well illus- 
trated by the dictum of one of the most famous living 
furnace managers of this country, whose experience, 
however, haS been almost entirely in the Central West. 
where magnetites are never used. He placed its avail 
ability in the furnace at one-half of 1 per cent. as a 
maximum and was greatly astonished to learn that there 
is not a furnace in operation on New Jersey magnetites 
which does not carry 0.75 per cent. of titanium in its 
burden. 

It is possible that the fate which overtook the 
Adirondack Company, the pioneer in the working of the 
Tahawas ores, may have contributed originally to that 
prejudice. But there are a number of instances in which 
the troubles in the operation of a furnace working with 
titaniferous ores, when not properly fluxed, were trace: 
to the presence of titanium, and led to prompt rejection 
of the guilty ores, although the extraordinary quality 
of the metal produced always attracted attention. Such 
a case occurred early in the eighties at the Secaucus 
Furnace in New Jersey, which was. using an ore imported 
from Ireland, as part of a burden on Bessemer pig, the 
low phosphorus content, usually characteristic of titanif 
erous ores, being an attractive feature. 

It was A. J. Rossi, who had long experimented with 
New Jersey magnetites, who first undertook a systematic 
study of the action of titaniferous ores in the furnace 
and dealt seriously with the problem of scientific fluxing. 
Mr. Rossi’s work, however, was done at a time when 
those furnace managers to whom ores of this character 
would be naturally offered were not as keenly interested 
in possible sources of supply, since the concentration of 
Lake ores in a few hands had not gone as far as it has 
now, and they were not at the mercy of Lake ore in 
terests, who at the same time were not then, as they now 
are, their chief competitors as producers of pig metal. 

It is better understood now than it was then, and im- 
provements in fuel consumption and in the utilization of 
fue] have gone apace in the mean time, so that, given 
ore at low prices, iron and steel can be made in the East 
as cheaply as at Pittsburgh, and local works have the 
clear profit of the handicap of freight to Eastern mar- 
kets under which that famous producing center lies. The 
utilization of titaniferous ores, of which there are more 
than one large deposit in the Adirondack region, will con- 
tribute materially to that end. 

Rossi’s Early Experiments, 

For several months in 1895 Mr. Rossi ran a small 
experimental blast furnace at Buffalo, whose capacity 
was 3 to 4 tons per day, working first with Lake Supe 
rior ores and then on mixtures in which the quantity of 
titaniferous ore was increased until the furnace was 
on the latter ore exclusively. The titaniferous ore con- 
tained from 15 to 16 per cent. of titanic acid, 0.017 
phosphorus, 0.025 sulphur and 56 to 57 metallic iron. 
The slags ran perfectly fluid for a distance of 50 ft. from 
the furnace. They contained 35 per cent. of titanic acid, 





Fig. 5.—View from Sanford Hill Looking North Up the Valley. 
Drill in the Foreground. 
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16 silica, 15 alumina, 20 lime, 10 magnesia and about 
2 per cent. of oxides of iron and manganese. The pig 
iron contained traces of phosphorus, 0.045 per cent. of 
sulphur, 0.11 to 0.18 silicon, 1.85 carbon and 0.03 to 0.05 
titanium. Mr. found that which the 
oxygen ratio of the acid element, titanic acid and silica. 
was to the oxygen of the bases as four to three were the 
most available as to fusibility and fluidity. They were 


Rossi slags in 


crystalline. 

At the time Rossi’s work, while its scientific 
was appreciated, fell upon deaf ears so far as practical 
results followed. 


value 


Whe Experience of Furnace Managers, 


Sut titanium did not have for all furnace managers 
the terrors which it inspired with a few. A highly in- 
teresting experience is that of R. H. Lee, now furnace 
manager at Lebanon, Pa., of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, who some years ago found it necessury to use a 
large pile of titaniferous ores, which had been shipped 
to the Pueblo Works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com 
pany years before, and which had not been used, having 
caused trouble in the furnace when first brought there. 
The ore averaged 35 to 89 per cent. in iron and preity 
regularly carried 12 per cent. of titanic acid. Mr. Lee 
used this ore in various proportions from one-twelfth to 
over one-half of the furnace burden over a period of 
nearly three months. The ore was a magnetite and was 
used in place of a hematite; consequently the output was 
somewhat decreased and the fuel raised a little, but 
otherwise the work was perfectly regular and gave no 
more trouble than the hematite; in fact, there was not 
as much trouble, as there seemed to be less tendency to 
hang or stick. 

The most deliberate and persistent work in this direc- 
tion has been done by F. E. Bachman, general manager 
of the Northern Iron Company, Port Henry, N. Y., who 
summarizes his experience in the following: 

In 1891 I used several hundred tons of magnetic ores 
containing 50 per cent. iron and 13.5 per cent. titanic acid 
in the Salem Iron Company’s furnace at Salem, Va. I 
knew nothing about fluxing titanic acid at the time and did 
not make any attempt to flux it. The proportion of titan- 
iferous ore in the mixture ranged from one-sixteenth to three- 
sixteenths of the total ore charged. The ore was charged 
pound for pound as against a brown hematite ore containing 
an average of 38 per cent. iron. The only. results noted 
from its use. were that the cinder produced ran as if it was 
decidedly too acid and looked when cold as if this assump- 
tion was incorrect, the fracture being rather basic. At the 
time the experiment was tried my chemist was one who 
could not make a titanic acid determination under three 
weeks. No analyses of the cinder other than for the ordi- 
nary constituents were made. The iron while using the 
ore changed in grade, by fracture, from foundry to gray 
forge, the silicon remaining about the same as it was previ- 
ous to the use of the magnetic ore. At the time the results 
obtained did not seem satisfactory, although the use of the 
ore had no deleterious effect on the furnace whatever, the 
output being increased corresponding with the increase of 
iron in the mixture. Later knowledge, of course, explains 
the acidity of the cinder and the cause of the lowering of 
the grade of iron produced. The principal peculiarity which 
we noted was that it was impossible to break the iron we 
made over the block which had been arranged for handling 
our pig iron, and it was further almost impossible to break 
a pig with a double handled 56-lb. sledge. In one case I 
remember sledging a pig until it had a set of 2 in. in the 
center before it broke. 

In 1903 I had occasion to watch the operation of a 
charcoal furnace at Standish, N. Y., which subsequently 
came under my management, and was converted into a coke 
furnace. The ores used contained enough of titanium to 
produce a slag containing 2.75 to 3 per cent. of titanic acid. 
The furnace was operated on charcoal for about 18 months, 
during whicl: period none of the bad effects supposed to be 
produced by titantum appeared. When blown out there 
was no more salamander than would be expected and no 
more indications of nitrocyanide of titanium than are found 
under ordinary conditions. The same furnace is now op- 
erated on the same ores, using coke. The slag produced con- 
tains on an average 1.75 per cent, titanic acid, which amount 
has no effect in producing what are known as “high bot- 
toms.” In fact, this furnace has given us continual trouhle, 
owing to the bottom being abnormally deep. It is my opinion 


that it would be perfectly safe with our furnace to use 
sufficient titanium in an ore mixture to prodnce a slag con- 
taining 5-per cent. of titanic acid, and probably more, with 
no deleterious results. 
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The observations which I have made of the remains of 
the old MacIntyre Iron Company’s furnace, near Tahawas, 
N. Y., have almost convinced me that ore mixtures contain- 
ing as much as 20 per cent. titanic acid can be furnaced, as 
the bosh of this furnace has every indication that it was 
never scaffolded, and the hearth is as free from salamander 
as any furnace I have ever seen, while the dump shows no 
indications of what we would eall to-day “ hard-luck furnac- 
ing,” such as heavy runners, salamanders, black cinder and 
scrap. Unforunately, there is no record of this furnace in 
existence, but we have every reason to believe that it was 
operated with fair success for one blast of at léast 18 months 
previous to its being abandoned, owing, we believe, to its 
unfortunate geographical position with relation to trans 
portation facilities. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, in 1907, made a special! 
test of about 1500 tons of Tahawas ore, under the direc 
tion of Charles A. Buck. 

A highly interesting corroboration of the fact that the 
use of titaniferous ores in the blast furnace does not 
necessarily mean endless stoppages through the accumula 
tion of impossible masses is furnished by the condition of 
the old furnaces at Tahawas, pictures of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 7. To the modern 
furnaceman, who knows that the furnace carried a burden 
of highly titaniferous ores and concentrates, the condition 
of the interior of the furnace is its most interesting fea 
ture. . 

The furnace itself is 48 ft. high and was blown through 
three tuyeres, the stack being very substantially built. 
It had a hearth diameter of 414 ft. and a very flat bosh. 
the diameter being 111% ft. Two brick hot blast stoves 
practically intact, are placed on top of the furnace, which 
was charged over a bridge connecting with the hillside, 
where there are still, overgrown with trees, large piles 
of charcoal and from different 
whose source is readily recognizable to-day. 


piles of ore properties 
The power 
was supplied by two large undershot wheels with wooden 
centers and iron gearing, driving two sets of horizontal 
blowing tubs, which are still in place in the pit. An 
examination of the lining discloses that it is thoroughly 
glazed to the top, but that it shows no local wear. 
From the records it appears that the furnace had a daily 
sapacity of 14 tons of pig iron. An analysis of the slag 
shows: 
{nelysis of Old Furnace Slag. 


Per cent Per cent 
Se ckch ke wasesetekver 34.54 Peers gv iet diet 0.54 
2 Ee ere er RMD ie 6 ole:d seg Sti8s Wasnt 16 62 
DMEM cahieaakt osama 10.45 Be sue sm ote dae ees 4.52 
DEM péedions ic tenn ea’ 4 6.94 Sena? ie ED. cnn soe mek 0.97 


Water Power. 


Surveys have been made which show that there can 
be developed, by the building of a dam on the Opalescent 
River, water power to the extent of 1100 hp. It ealls, 
for the building of a dam 175 ft. long and 30 ft. high, 
which will give a head of 375 ft. 


Railroad Connections, 


There has been organized the Champlain & Sanford 
Railroad to connect with the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road, near Addison Junction, at the same time reaching 
Lake Champlain, with its water transportation to tide- 
water and the lakes. Another, a shorter line, has been 
surveyed via Schroon Lake to Riverside in the Adiron- 
dack Division of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad. The 
accompanying map, Fig.-8, shows the connections thus de- 
scribed. 


THE PERPLEXITIES OF A PIONEER. 
IRONMASTER. 


The intimate correspondence of two of the pioneer as- 
sociates, David Henderson and A. W. MacIntyre, ranges 
over the whole field of the enterprise, there being a 
curious mingling of gossip relating to the doings of those 
concerned in it, down to ordinary laborers, of records of 
trials and tests, and of views and theories relating to 
ironmaking. In the light of our present scientific and 
technical knowledge these are both curious and fascinat- 
ing, and yet one cannot escane the feeling that much 
which is written to-day with so much confidence and con- 
viction may 50 years hence provoke the same tolerant 
smile of the up to date metallurgist of 1960, mingled with 
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some admiration of his astuteness which to-day are too 
likely to greet the writings of David Henderson. 

Nor did the old ironmasters neglect other possibili- 
ties. While still eager to buy wild lands in Essex 
County, David Henderson, in a letter to MacIntyre, writes 
under date of March 27, 1837, that Governor Marcy “ has 
some idea of camping with us next time we visit the upper 
Hudson. The territory is getting so much notice that I 
verily believe were a railroad to be made from the lake 
and a large public house erected it would become a fash- 
ionable resort for the summer months—the notch being 
the greatest curiosity in the country next to the falls of 
Niagara. If Niagara be the prince of waterfalls the other 
exhibits the prince of precipices.” 


English Influences. 


Karly letters, too, indicate how largely our iron and 
steel makers depended upon their English brethren for 
expert knowledge. In 1840 specimens of iron ore and of 
bars were sent through E. F. Sanderson of New York to 
his brother at Sheftield to test the iron for steelmaking 
purposes and to make a trial of the Sheffield Sander- 
son’s patent method of swelting the ore. So much de- 
pended upon this that in 1840, Henderson 
writes: “ Unless something comes out of this Sanderson 
matter, I see nothing but Adirondack will have to be 
shut up for the present, and indeed in such event it is a 
pity that more provisions are sent up this year. I have 
foreseen, since it was found that we could not go on on a 
small scale ourselves, by blooming to pay expenses, that 
the establishment would be shut up (by shutting up I 
mean merely to have some person there to take care of 


December, 


the place) unless, indeed, some arrangement can be made 
in England as we have proposed.” The later correspond- 
ence does not reveal what became of these trials nor give 
details concerning the methods involved. 


The Employment of Convicts. 


Au interesting side light on another subject of con- 
lemporaneous interest crops up in the correspondence 
in the form of an effort to obtain relief in another direc- 
tion. It appears that a man named Cook brought before 
the Legislature of New York the project to purchase the 
mines in Clinton County for a prison and the employ 
ment of convicts there. MacIntyre writes in 1843: 
“The owners of a granite quarry on the North River. in 
Putnam County I think, are pressing the Legislature to 
erect a prison on their ground and employ the prisoners 
in quarrying and dressing granite. Angry publications 
are appearing every day or two between the iron party 
and the granite party.” Later Henderson agrees that it 
is much better that Cook did not recommend in his re- 
port for the State to take up Adirondack for the. con- 
victs, and adds: “ A good deal has been already said in 
many newspapers abusing the iron project altogether- 
and most of those pieces shew a remarkable ignorance 
of the whole matter. One writer in the Tribune says 
that all the iron mines in the State of New York are not 
worth 70 cents—that bar iron can be made in Maryland 
at $24 per ton, &e.” 


Discovering the Complex Character of the Ores. 

It appears that some time in 1842, puzzled by the fact 
that the Adirondack ore did not work well in the forge, 
David Henderson discovered that it consisted of two 
minerals and reached the conclusion that they were two 
oxides of iron. He observed that they differed in color, 
and also that one was magnetic and the other not. It 
was only later that the presence of titanium was sus- 
pected, and even then the brighter, nonmagnetic oxide 
which he calls “ peroxide’ was not identified as ilmenite. 
The best presentation of his theory is given in the fol- 
lowing letter to his partner, to whom he writes from 
Philadelphia, February 13, 1843. There are other inter- 
esting letters, from both, which show how MacIntyre at 
first failed to understand and brought out further eluci- 
dating correspondence : 

I have just been conversing with Mr. Dobson on the 
subject of the black magnetic oxides, and the mechanical! 
separation in distinct chrystals which compose them, as now 
ascertained, When this theory was first stated to him, some 
time ago, he would not admit it, and told Robertson a few 
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weeks ago that I was mistaken, for that both he and Mr 
Booth, a great chemist here, considered that the different 
appearance of the chrystals in the deoxidized pieces of ore 
were only the different faces of the chrystals. But he is 
now perfectly convinced, from the specimens I have shewn 
him. that he and Mr. Booth are wrong in that opinion. 1 
shewed him the chrystals oxide in the 
black ore and had some of it stamped up, and took out b 
fore him with a magnet all the protoxide chrystals, while 


belonging to each 


the peroxide remained unattracted by the magnet. Of the 
black ore, in 100 parts, from 80 to 85 parts is taken up by 
the magnet, and consequently there is only about 15 pet 
cent. of it peroxide. 

It is a little curious that this peroxide 
bright and glistening—the same in appearance as the East 
River ore, which we found in lumps up the small stream, 
and which I find is a pure peroxide—as not a particle of it 
has any attraction for the magnet. The Lake Sanford ore 
las more peroxide in it than the black, viz : from 27% to 
T’he fine grained ore has more still. The books 
as well as mineralogists, have followed one 


is extremel) 


3U per cent. 
on mineralogy, 
another, saving that the black magnetic oxide contained two 
atoms of peroxide and one of protoxide, as a settled fact, 
and thus the great error that Professor Emmons was led 
into in describing the Adirondack the new great 
work. Mr. Dobson says that he is anxious to place in his 
great work on iron all the particulars of this discovery 01 
mine, which he considers will be of great importance in an 
economical point of view, and he wishes me to write: out 
for him an article on the subject. He is now perfectly con 
vinced of the fact. and that hitherto all the mineralogists 
have had erroneous notions on the subject. 

The discovery shews the reason why the Peru ore works 
forge: because it is all protox- 


ores in 


so well and certainly in the 





Ore Body 


Fig, 6.—Valley in Which Is Located *“* Upper Works.” 
on Both Sides of the River. 


ide, and every particle of it reduced to the same state by 
the same degree of heat. ‘The little vein of a foot w ide at 
the Paradox Lake has always worked well: because it is all 
protoxide, and all reduced to iron with the same heat. At 
least the specimen had of that ore was all protoxide. Why 
has Pennfield’s ore worked regularly in the forge? Because 
in sending it through the magnetic machine to get quit 
of the quartz, he got a pure protoxide. Why have the Adi- 
rondack ores never wrought regularly well? Because the 
two oxides were used together, which required different de- 
grees of heat to reduce them, and there is not a bar of iron 
which has been made at Adirondack (except what little 
may have been made from the imperfectly separated ore) 
but on investigation will be found to be a mixture of steel 
and iron, in proportion of the two oxides in the ore. I 
have examined some of the bars lately and find this to be the 
fact. The magnetic separating machine was not invented 
to separate the two oxides, because they were considered to 
be chemically combined—it was to separate the ore from 
stoney matter. But now that machine will be found to be 
of great importance in doing what it was not invented to 
do—and will bring into play many valuable veins and beds 
of ore, in different parts of the country, which never could 
be worked, and it will vanish the vulgar and erroneous 
opinion that such and such an ore is “too rich to work 
well.” 

I sincerely trust and believe that before many months 
all this will be made practically manifest at Adirondack. 
But there is one thing I have found it—the ore must be 
stampt as fine as coarse sand to effect a proper separation. 
I took a piece of the black ore and broke it to the size of 
peas. The magnet took every piece of it up. Because, if a 
piece of protoxide chrystal adhered to a peroxiae one, the 
former had sufficient attraction to take the latter along with 
it. But this is easily managed. 

The size of the stamped ore must be proportioned to the 
size of the chrystals in the mass. The black ore, having 
large chrystals, would do perhaps at the size of split—the 
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Lake Sanford ore must be smaller—and the fine grained ore, 


from the minuteness of the chrystals, must be 
river sand. 
more 


as fine as 

The Clay plan of making iron, I am more and 

convinced, will be the great thing for Adirondack, and 
that it will succeed after the separation of the oxides. 

I have been enlarging on the iron subject, which I had 

no idea of doing when I commenced this letter. 

An Early Magnetic Separater. 

In January, 1848, Henderson 

at a great bargain a 

and writes that 


had secured in Boston 
magnetic machine built by Odiorne 
“the two cylinders contain 5000 mag 
nets, which are all of the best steel. In June, 1845, the 
apparatus was in place, the stamping 


machinery well 
and substantially built, the water 


wheel and rest ol 
machinery going as smooth as oil. The magnetic ma 
chine was attached to it, which did very well after regu 
lating. The magnets, it is true, had lost a good deal 
of their power from having got wet 


in coming in; still 
they are sufficient for their present 


state to separate 
more ore than would be wanted for any 


intended opera 
tions.” 


Titaniferous Macnetite in the Forge. 
The working of the protoxide in the forge 


proved 
disappointment. The forgemen 


complained that ** the 
ore does not make fast enough and the difficulty 
ting just the proper heat to draw 

It is characteristic of the man that 


of get 
the loup into hars.” 


he “tried one loup 
only of the peroxide part of the ore, or that which the 
magnets reject—the shining kind. This he run as he 
did the other, but it fell down to the bottom of his fire 
as a liquid and came out after it 
of steel, so hard that a hammer made no impression 
upon it. In breaking some of it up, 


was cool in a plate 


after a great deal 
beautiful as cast 


those brilliant colors 
which are taken for a test of the 


of trouble, the grain was as fine and 
steel and the cavities showing 


best blistered steel. 
Here is a proof that it was the peroxide part of the ore 
which gave our loups the tendency to 


run into stee] 
This is a curious material. 


We will try some more loups 
of the peroxide.” 


He appears, however, to have been much discouraged. 
saying: “I have expended upon it over $55,000 a vear; | 
believe a good deal more. 


I am compelled at length to 
consider it lost.” 


One cause of the trouble is found later on, the refer 
ence to which, in a letter dated at Jersey City, 


July 25. 
18483, may be presented to 


show the spirit in which 
Henderson analyzes occurrences : 


With regard to the 4 in. of water they found below tly 
bottom of the fire—and it can only be a few inches from the 
bottom of it—I consider to be a serious impediment in the 
way of making iron. I have consulted with Mr. Steele on 
this matter and he is decidedly of this opinion. Water con- 
sists of about two parts hydrogen and one part oxygen. 
seing so near the bottom of the fire it must all go into 
steam and evaporate round and through the forming loup 
and the fire above. A very considerable portion of oxygen. 
therefore, must be continually operating upon the heated 
metal and the particles of ore falling into the loup and con- 
sequently producing an oxide of iron 


at least to such an 
extent as to prevent 


the regular working of the ore. Since 
the water comes from a ceaseless spring out of the rocks 
above the forge fire, this cause has always operated agains 
us from the first day the forge was built. The rock shelves 
down to the bottom of the fire which the water follows, an] 
as the rock is higher on each side of the forge fire, the water 
lodges in a kind of natural basin in the rock just below th 
fire. It is a great pity that the forge floor had not been 
filled in 2 ft. more and consequently the fire 2 ft. higher. 
as every considerable freshet brings from 1 ft. to 18 in. 91 
water into the forge. 


Titanium the Bugbear. 


Tt was in the summer of 1845 that titanium first ap- 
peared on the scene, the first reference to it being in the 
following letter dated Jersey City, July 13, fro. Hender 
son to MacIntyre: 

Robertson told me an 


extraordinary thing, viz., that 
Professor Johnson told him 


that he had analyzed our ores 
and found that they contained from 16 to 18 per cent. of 
titanium in the shape of an acid. Professor John Murray 
of Edinburgh analyzed them and found only 7 per cent. of 
titanium and manganese, which is of no account whatever. 


The very best ores known in Russia and Sweden of the 


magnetic oxide contain a small portion of titanium. Mur- 
ray was one of the’ first chemists in the world. Johnson 


Fig. 
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stands fair as a scientific man. What are we to believe? 
Beck gives no titanium. Mr, Steele says that what John 
son says is absolute nonsense—16 or 18 per cent. of titanium 
in it would totally prevent it from making iron at all. I 
place less and less confidence in many that are called scien- 
tific. I am determined, with the aid of Mr. Steele, to go 
through a perfect analysis myself, and then I will be satis- 
fied. There is no difficulty in ascertaining about this titan 
ium and the amount of it. 

The sickness of Steele caused delay in making the 
analysis which these amateur chemists bravely under 
took, unconscious of ‘the difficulties which throw sus 
picion upon many figures of results dating decades later. 
The outcome is revealed in the 
written in Jersey City September 1, 


following document 


1843: 


Mr. Steele and I have been working away at the analysis 
of the ores—but we have come to a hole in the ballad. We 
cannot separate the protoxide and peroxide as held in solu 
tion as a precipitate of iron. Or rather, we suspect that 
in the manipulation the protoxide has imbibed oxygen and 
actually become a peroxide. All the authorities on analysis 
of ores thro no light on the subject. But we think we 
now know how to get at the proportions of these two oxides 
by chemical analysis, altho there is no time before my leay 
ing to go on with it. It is a most curious subject. As re- 
xards titanium—it is present in all the three ores—viz.—the 
black—the fine grained and the Lake Sanford—but not in 
iny quantity to do the least injury. In the black ore, we 
found about 144 per cent. of powder by the test, but that 
is not al! pure titanium, which is almost impossible to get, 
but contains iron. How Mr. Johnson of Philadelphia could 
get from 16 to 18 per cent. of it is a mystery to us. Chil- 
ton says it is impossible. Mr. Steele spoke to him about it. 
When it is considered that the titanium of iron, according 
to the best authority, consists of pro and per oxide of iron 
S6 parts, titanic acid 8, oxide of manganese 2, gangue 1 
loss 3-100 parts—-what chance is there to get more than 
double that quantity out of our ore? 


Tests at the Burden Works a Setback, 


Later that Hender 


son's theory of the two oxides in the ore was seriously 


correspondence does not reveal 


shaken by the admitted presence of titanium. He seems 
to have been chiefly impressed with the extraordinary 
quality of the metal produced, and it was a very severe 
shock when a bar tested at Burden’s rejected as 
unfit for horse shoes and other purposes. He refers to 


wis 


his own tests, and tries to explain the cause, tracing it 
to the fact that the Was not in the fire in the 
lumping long day later, on November 4, 
1843, he reports on the tests of bars made by him: “I 
have had everything in the way of a hard tesi 


metal 
enough. A 


tried 

horse shoes and horse shoe nails and even pieces ham 
mered down to the size of needles which twisted around 
au pipe had large 
giving—all the 
blacksmiths who declared 


stem, bent on 
trials excited the 

that they had 

One of them said that 

Russian and the Livingston iron 

the best American, and that neither of would do 
what ours would, as it was so perfect at all heats. The 
result of these trials to day has made me think more 
highly than I ever did of the quality of the iron, if that 
were possible.” 


pieces without 
both 


never wrought 


agles 
any wonder of 
he had used the best 
which he 


such iron. 
considered 


them 


Later on he reports having a 
the bar which was to Troy, 
was hard on one side, and it 
as the others. He believes 


piece of 
and which certainly 
underwent the same tests 
that the 
ficient to make the iron solid or “ well shingled at the 
first heat.” He then speaks of having visited a large iron 
works in Philadelphia to see “the most perfect kind of 
hammer, Steele says, he ever saw. It is called a steam 
hammer and is an improvement upon the English. It is 
very simple in its construction, and under the most per 
fect control, yet it would take too much time at this late 
hour to describe it. The hammer itself weighs 1500 Ib. 
and is capable of 80 beats in a minute. The hight of 
the stroke can be regulated at pleasure. At the highest 
it comes down with a force of between 7 and 8 tons.” 


sent 


hammer is insuf 


Striving for Quality. 


We cannot help in conclusion printing the following 
letters dated November 30 and December 1, 1843, from 
Henderson & MacIntyre, because they throw a flood of 
light upon the opinions of one who was certainly a keen 
observer and an eager student of 
then avilable to him: 


what literature was 
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I assure you I am as much impressed as you are with 
the necessity in our proposed operations at Adirondack of 
producing an iron which will be uniformly of the very best 
quality—and that at this end we must feel our way, cautious 
lv and gradually. That we have the materials capable of 
producing an iron equal to the very best in the world, I 
think there can be little doubt. In some respects the trial 
of the iron which you had at Burdens is fortunate, for it 
will always ker p us on the lookout. At the same time the 
result of that trial astonished me not a little—for I have 
not been able to find any instance of such breaking in any 
of the which came down 
hent. 


bars even when the whole was 
The very bar from which the trial was made even shewed 
But I will take it to Cooper’s and have it 


rollers to 


no such result. 

drawn thru the 
breaks as it did at Burdens. As I stated before, the hors 
nails which were made there and down to me 
were alloyed with copper, and I have thought it strange that 
they should have tested the iron for nails in a coppery tire. 
In that bar the fracture did not appear perfect, altho it 
made no difference to the iron in the blacksmith’s fire. You 
remarked that Mr. Burden said he could get no iron fit 
to make horse shoe nails but the old Sable. Now I will bet 
$100, altho betting is no argument, that each and every ba: 
that came down will make as good nails as any old Sable 
in the world. I am so confident because I have had a num 
ber made by the best judges—some of which Mr. Strong 
took up with him. In no instance have I seen a nail fail, 
nor in sharpening the points when which was not 
the case with the railroad iron tried against ours, and which 
was called the best. The only imperfections in these bars 
(save the one perhaps which you took to Burdens) is little 
longitudinal slits from the imperfect welding, and which are 
occasionally seen in the old Sable and other good irons; and 
the blacksmiths say they are a sign of the very best iron, 
for what reason of theirs I know not. We had not a ham- 
mer fit for perfect shingling and everything else was not 
in perfect order. 


horse shoe sizes and see if it 


shoe sent 


cold, 


All authorities agree 
a chareoal fire 


that lumping good white metal in 
makes the very best iron if carefully de- 
carbonized, and in the ordinary care this can be done uni 
formly and regularly. I have no doubt it can be 
cheaper in a reverberatory furnace, but we have yet to know 
whether the iron would be as Every bar must be 
tested when taken from the lumpers or hammers—and there 
is a simple way of doing it. 


done 


oud 


Metallurgical Theories. 


You know we have been of opinion that our black ore 
will run into nothing else but the silvery white metal. 

After having read Mushet and everything I have been 
able to lay my hands on I have changed my opinion entirely 


on this point. It indeed will run into nothing but white 
metal in the forge fire, because it is so short a time in 
contact with the charcoal that the metal does not become 
sufficiently carbonated to be anything else but a_ white 


some so bad 


metal 


There are a great variety of white metals; 
as to be fit only for weights, &c. Our beautiful 
seems so pure and rich that it is equivalent to the refined 
white which is produced by the repeated running of the 
best pig. 

It is believed that iron as a simple metal is all of one 
quality, and when we say that such an iron ore makes bad 
iron, we mean, properly speaking, that such an ore von 
tnins other substances associated with the iron which pre 
vent the latter from being reduced in a pure state; that is, 
the iron forms an alloy with some mineral or minerals of 
a nature deleterious to the quality of the iron. Our ores, 
on the contrary, seem to be remarkably free from such asso 
ciations and, melting at a comparatively low heat, give out 
a pure and unadulterated metal. 

In smelting our ore in the proposed furnace, and not 
using any flux but what is in the ore, and especially if 
we use a strong blast, the charges will travel fast down the 
furnace, and the resulting iron will be a silvery white, and 
what I am of opinion is necessary for making the very best 
iron by the lumping process. But in obtaining such metal 
in this way, we by no means get anything like all the iron 
which the ore contains, perhaps not more than half of it. 
This would be considered an imperfect fusion of the ore, 
which would be manifest by the application of the magnet 
to the pounded black cinder. 

But if smaller charges were than in the 
process, yet in a greater proportion of ore to the charcoal. 
and in addition the requisite portion of lime, &c., as a flux— 
the abundant flux would enlarge the points of contact be- 
tween the particles of ore and charcoal—the charges would 
be longer in traveling down the furnace and the 
quence would be a carbonization of the iron, taking away 
its whiteness, and it would be soft, gray or black pig, ac 
cording to the mixtures in the furnace and extent of blast. 
If the flux should be of a kind suitable to the ore, and in 
the proper proportions to ensure what is called a_ perfect 
fusion, the cinder would be glassy and only slightly colored, 
containing little or no iron in appreciable quantity and the 


used above 


conse- 
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two of what the ore contains by 
be called a perfect fusion of the ore. 

A greater quantity of 
from a furnace than grey or black pig. 
Dannemora ore, it would appear, at 
bright metal—no doubt similar to ours. Where ores ar 
high in price, a perfect fusion of them, to get out all the 
metal, is exceedingly important. At Adirondack it is other- 
vise; we can afford to run a white metal at once. Lime 
appears to be universally used in furnaces to aid the car- 
bonization of the metal. Perhaps the carbonic acid which 
it contains assists materially in 


analysis. ‘This would 


white metal can be run in a day 
They run the 
once into a silvery 


this. It is also used to 
secure a perfect fusion of the ores. 


It is well that we begin with a small furnace. Whether 
we will require to use any flux for our object is a ques- 
tion which can only be answered by experiment. We are 


certain that the ore contains a flux of itself to accomplish 
i fusion to a certain extent—altho not a perfect one. But 
we have such an abundance of ore at hand, and, as I before 
said, we can afford to manufacture, without getting all the 
iron it contains out of it. And we must recollect that by 
using much foreign material as fluxes, an additional amount 
of fuel is necessary for their fusion also, so what 


is lost by 
the one may be gained in the other. We 


will at all events 


§/ Henlereon L 
i= 
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] 
eise, 


Adirondack as anywhere only a turning lathe and 
some tools would require to be sent in. In that letter I 
said something on the subject of hammers. I have not yet 
written Taylor of Port Henry about the castings for the 
lumping fires. I first want to go with John Steele to the 
Sterling Works, where they have used such fires. 

I must write Porteous to get a few loads of pure lime- 
this .winter from Pendleton, in case some should be 
actually necessary for flux—altho I am inclined at present 
to think our trap has enough of it to answer our purpose. 

Mushet gives an account of a wood charcoal furnace in 
England (not now running) where they used the rich Lan- 
cashire peroxide—26 ft. high, 9 ft. wide at boshes. All the 
flux used was 2 lb. of lime to 112 Ib. of iron ore, or the 
one-fifty-sixth part. This was used when forge pigs were 
wanted—when a softer pig was required about 3 lb. to the 
112 lb. of ore was used. 


stone 


The purer and richer the ore the less flux is necessary, 
especially if the ore contains a flux of its own, and is so 
easily melted as ours. There are, however, many very rich 
yet refractory ores, hard to melt, and which require a great 
deal of flux to run them in a furnace; such are some of 
those at Port Henry furnaces. I wish I had a little assay 
furnace here, as I could spend some time in making experi- 
ments, profitably, I think. by making many trials of. dif- 
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require to make some soft pig metal for the purpose of 
castings for the rolling mill, &c., and I am sure we can do it, 
but we will want some lime for this purpose, provided our 
trap, which contains a little lime, will be found not suf- 
ficient. 

It is now essentially necessary that we analyze the 
earthy matters of our ores and ascertain what they really 
are. ‘There is from 8 to 15 per cent. of a blueish powder 
left after the muriatic acid has taken up all the iron. We 
must also analyze the feldspar and see whether the flux in 
hat is potash or lime. And above all I want to analyze 
our trap, but I find I have none of it. Have you any? I 
think that you took a specimen last time you were there- 
if so, you must send it to me. 
is very 


In view of our smelting, it 
important to know its composition—it runs easily 
ind very thin—and may be of great consequence in our 
yperations as a flux. As I mean to make some trials this 
winter in the assay way with our ores and different propor- 
tions for fluxes, I would give a good deal for half a dozen 
pounds or so of our trap rock. I must write Porteous td 
send it if he can get an opportunity. Root talked of coming 
to Albany this winter. 

I wrote you by Mr. Strong informing you of our un- 
successful journey to Schuylkill County, Pa., in search of a 
rolling mill. John Steele says if we can produce some soft 
pig for castings, a rolling mill can be made as cheap at 


ferent proportions of charcoal, ore and such fluxes as our 
region affords, and in ascertaining whether a soft pig could 
be made from these, or how little lime in addition would 
suffice to make it. You may read and read, and it is well 
to read; vet, after all, when you are dealing with new ma- 
terials, and, indeed, with ores different in several respects 
from all others, nothing but actual experiment can throw 
light on the subject. Mr. Mushet attests to the great value 
of assays in crucibles, as regards resulting metal from vari- 
ous proportions or ore, fuel and flux, and how often they are 
borne out by operations on a large scale. 


**A Mania for fron Chemistry.” 


In a letter dated Jersey City, December 1, 1848, David 
Henderson writes to A. W. MacIntyre: 


You seem to be fairly inoculated as well as myself with 
a mania for iron chemistry. It is certainly a deeply interest- 
ing subject of itself, but take it as having a bearing on that 
peculiar iron region of ours, it is well worthy of all the in- 
vestigation which we can spare time to bestow upon it, not 
only as a prospective pecuniary benefit to ourselves, but as 
a highly important benefit to the country at large. 

I received the piece of trap by Mr. Strong. I hope Por- 
teous will have a chance of sending me a dozen pounds of 
it for trials in the assay made. You say, “If the unsmelt- 
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ed ore in the furnace, when running for white plate metal, 
finds its way into the cinder, and that none of it gets into 


the smelted iron, it is very well.” If you place a piece of 
ore into a very high heat at once—at a melting heat, with- 
out having been for some time previously in contact with 


carbon to take off the oxygen, the result will be a slag—the 
irony and earthy matter both melted together, and in the 
most intimate chemical union. But place a piece of ore 
which has been previously oxydized in a melting heat at 
once, and the result will be a fusion of both the iron and 
earth, but not in chemical union—the melted iron will be 
below and the melted earthy matter on the top. 

Perfect deoxidation, therefore, before melting effects a 
mechanical separation of the iron and earthy matter when 
melted. For instance, when we run white metal in the forge 


fire, it is evident that all the ore is not properly deoxidized, 


because we find that the cinder contains iron—and what 
iron this cinder does contain is the product of ore which 
still contained oxygen when it came in contact with the 
melting heat. According to my view of this matter, and 


which I take from a knowledge of the chemical affinities, no 
unmelted ore in the furnace can get into or combine with 
the melted iron—that is, provided a melting heat is kept up. 
And, further, if this is the case, that it is utterly impossi- 
ble to have any unmelted ore, either in the melted iron or 
in the cinder. We have seen, in the forge fire, by 
loading it with ore, a kind of half melted ore as the result, 
but then we must recollect that the overloading destroyed 
the intensity of the heat, so as only to melt imperfectly. 1 
think you will agree with me in this rationale of the matter 
in question. 

To get a perfect fusion of any ore, that is, a 
separate all the iron from the earthy matter, very 
able flux is wanted and more fuel in proportion, for the ad- 
ditional iron to be obtained by the perfect fusion, because 
much fuel is wanted to melt the fluxing materials. But the 
ore is as cheap to us as any fluxing materials, and our 
course is plain—we must have a sufficient strong blast, and 
run as much of that beautiful white metal as possible from 
a certain quantity of fuel. In short, we must sacrifice ore 
to save fuel and gain time. To make bar iron from such 
white metal as ours is easier done, and takes less fuel than 
from a more highly carbonated pig metal. It is my opinion 
that if our ore melts as easily in the furnace as it does in 
the forge, it will be to our advantage and profits not to 
use any flux at all; except when we want to make a more 
carbonated and softer metal for the purpose of castings, when 
we will require to use a good deal of it. 


over- 


fusion to 


conside} 


A Succession of Hopes Raised and Shattered, 


Thus the adventurers struggled on. Visits were made 
to distant works, or information collected through others 
of practice elsewhere. There were eager discussions of 
the best hight to select for a new furnace to be built to 
produce the “silvery white plate metal,’’ Henderson’s 
idea being that the peroxide part of the ore could be run 
off with the cinder, because it will not be deprived of its 
oxygen when it arrives at the melting heat. The furnace 
was completed toward the end of June, 1844. In October 
of that year a record of 2153 Ib. on one day and of 2345 
lb. on the next day is recorded with the comment that 
“she must come to 30 ewt. gross and Adirondack will 
keep itself in operation by and bye without further ad 
vances.” In November, 1844, however, Henderson writes 
that he is glad that the furnace is blown out, “ for in the 
state she was, it was making iron at too great a sacrifice 
of coal.” 

At the same time the suggestion is made to write to 
Colonel Totten to ask whether he could get the refined 
iron tried by the Government at the works near Wash 
ington. Still the enterprise does not seem to have pros 
pered since MacIntyre in a letter dated April 4, 184s. 
complains that he had sent to the works in five months 
$24,995, adding: “ How comes the expenditure to be so 
enormous? I much fear our iron costs more, much more. 
than your calculations.” 

In the same year a Mr. Hodge submitted propositions 
to improve the working of the furnace, which, according 
to the correspondence, was only making 18 tons per week 
at a cost of 200 bushels of charcoal per ton and the cost 
at Adirondack was at least from $20 to $22.50 per ton. 
Hodge claimed to be able to get the yield up to 45 tons 
per week and the fuel consumption down to 150 bushels 
per ton, but failed. This again brought up the question 
of titanium, through an analysis made by a Mr. Hays. 
and it was then that the question is first raised of mak- 
ing an analysis of the cast steel to determine whether it, 
too, contained titanium. The records do not show what 
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results were reached. They probably added to the per 
plexities. 
So far 


self-sustaining for a brief period, but the greater part of 


as can be learned, the enterprise was fairly 


its history was an endless succession of hopes raised and 
shattered, the one encouraging feature being the quality 
of the product and, to a secondary degree, the enormous 
extent of the deposits, which was clearly recognized at a 
very early date. 

‘ iabiatieinin 


A Buffalo Hand Power Slitting Shear. 


A hand power slitting shear, designed to cut metal of 
any width up to \% in. thick, Buffalo 
slitting shear, No. 22, recently 

market by the Buffalo Forge Company, 
A feature of the machine is its compact 


known as the 


armor plate has been 
placed on the 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ness for the class of work for which it 


is declared to be 


is designed. It 


and strongest machine of 


the lightest 





The No. 22 Slitting Shear with Armor Plate Frame Made by the 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In the construction of the framework 
armor plate, which is tough and tenacious and has a 
high elastic limit, is used so that the machine may be 
well adapted to withstand the severe strains and shocks 
to which it 

All the forgings, and are 
carefully machined and accurately fitted to prevent any 


its capacity built. 


is subjected in use. 


working parts are drop 


lost motion or back lash. The plunger operating the 
knives is actuated by an eccentric fitted to the lever 
axis. This construction is simple, consisting of few 


parts, so that there may be but little chance of its get 
ting out of order. The knives are of crucible steel, ac- 
curately ground and fitted, so that they may not give at 
the points nor chew the edges of the work, but cut it 
straight and clean. The offset in the frame is designed 
to prevent binding and guide the metal accurately in a 
straight line. 
pecelhcsiek a lliititaaneaaSe* 

The Banning-Connellsville Coke 
organized, has purchased the 
near Uniontown, Pa. The tract is estimated to include 
SO acres of coking coal, while the other land is underlaid 
with Freeport coal, which now has a value. The com- 
pany will build 75 once, half of 


Company, recently 


Sanning farm of 500 acres, 


i> bee-hive coke avens at 
which are expected to be in operation in January next. 
Elias Wineland is president; E. H. Abraham, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and R. W. Gilmore, secretary 
and treasurer. 
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The Improved Dresses Universal Monitor 
Lathe. 

The redesigned 16-in. universal lathe built by the 
lbresses Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
principally for high speed and relatively light work. 
such as that done on brass working lathes. The head 
und bed of the machine are cast in one piece and the 


The 


and is so 


friction 
de 
signed that the entire operating mechanism can be put 
without taking spindle. 
babbitt 
The chasing bar has a yielding follower holder, main 


friction back gearing is entirely inclosed. 


in the head is of the toggle joint type 


in place or removed out the 


‘The spindle bearings are of metal. 
taining contact with the leader when chasing taper work. 


The taper attachment is provided with knurled screws 


for minute adjustment. It is placed separately on the 
Led helow the V’s, so it can be left undisturbed and is 
out of the way when the chasing head is tilted back 
and the hand rest, a slide rest, or cutting off rest is in 
use, The connection between the leader stud and 


spindle is made by tumbler gears, and either right or 


ihe Redesigned 16-In, Universal Monitor Lathe Built 

left hand threads can be chased without changing the 
leader and follower. 

The turret slide, as is suggested in the name, has 


The latter is graduated 
the top slide, the for- 


setover and swivel adjustments. 
in degrees on the saddle carrying 


mer on the cross feed hand wheel hub. The top slide 
las combined lever and screw feed, and the change from 
one to the other is quickly made by tightening or loosen- 
ing the horizontal handle shown at the rear of the top 
slide. All slides have taper adjusting gils. The turret 
is locked by a gibbed square key, and hoth the index 


ring in the turret and key are hardened. In returning 
the top slide the locking key withdraws automatically, 
the operator using his left hand for revolving the turret. 
This feature responds quite as quickly as an automatic 
urrangement and avoids a. complicated lever and trigger 
mechanism necessary to the automatic revolving move 
ment. 

The bed is supported at the head end by a cabinet 
leg containing shelves and 
The tail end leg is attached in a hinged manner, so that 
the machine has three-point support and cannot be 
thrown out of alignment or the bed twisted when bolted 


to the floor. 


serves as a tool receptacle. 


———— 


Fawcus Axle Lathes for the Gary Works.—Tl« 
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streets, Pittsburgh, has begun the construction of fifteen 
double axle cutting off and centering lathes, to cut off 
axles up to 18 diameter, for the Indiana Steel 
Company, Gary, Ind. These machines are to be of heavy 
construction, each operated by three motors, and specially 
built with the steel company’s requirements, 
which include that all overhead belts shall be eliminated, 


in. in 


to comply 


and the gear driving and feed mechanism located in the 
rear of the machine, out of the way of material and 
operator. The Fawcus Machine Company is also manu- 


facturing machinery and gears for some bascule bridges 


and filling contracts for cut gears fer a variety of pur 


} mses, 


—j~Y-o__"_—__- 


The Osterberg Tin Plate Company. 


‘The Waynesburg Forge, Sheet & Tin Mills, Waynes- 
burg, Pa., which were recently purchased by capitalists 
of that city for $22,000, wil! be operated by a new com- 


papy, to be called the Osterberg Tin Plate Company. It 
is the intention of 
money to make the plant up to date in every respect. and 


the new owners to spend sufficient 


eee ee Sree 
; sch Oa 


by the Dreses Machine ‘Too! Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
eyuipment of the latest design will be installed for the 
handling and turning out of its products. The forge 


and bar mill part of the plant will not be operated and 
enough of the unnecessary equipment is being disposed 
of to cover almost the original price paid for the plant. 

H. and H. J. Scanlon, 
superintendent of the new company, have had 18 years’ 
experience in the tin plate business, having been con- 
nected with the old United States Iron & Tin Plate Com- 


Osterberg, general manager, 


pany, which operated one of the first tin plate plants 
in the United States, and since the formation of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company have been con- 


nected with several of that company’s plants. Mr. Oster- 


herg was manager of the United States Works of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company for ahout three 


vears. Both have lately been connected with the Wash- 
ington Tin Plate Company, Washington, Pa. The other 
officers of the company are local capitalists and are as 
follows: I. N. Kuhn, president; R. L. Hoskinson, vice- 
president; Ellis B. Baily, secretary, and R. R. Hardesty, 
treasurer. 

—<»_-o———— 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash.. 
has awarded grand prizes (highest award) for insulated 
wires and cables to the General Electric Company and 


the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. 
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The Newark Foundrymen’s Association. 
esi 
held 
Hote] on the 
and listened to tn address on “ The 


The Newark CN. SZ.) Foundrymen's Association 
its first fall the Continenta] 
evening of October 6 
Importance of a Chemist to the 
was made by ©, L. W. Petiee of the Hartford Labora 
lory, Hartford, Conn. Mr. Pettee sive a general talk on 
What the Chemist can do for the foundryman later 
told of some practical experiences 
after securing 
their foundry mixture, 


Ineeting jn 


Foundry man,” whieh 


and 
foundrymen have had 
Chemist jy naking 


part: 


the ASSistance of a 


He said in 


I have in mind a foundry that began to employ a chem 


ISt Some time ago, and six Weeks later its own figures 
showed “lt decrease In hardness of 2 per Cent., an increase 


of transverse Strength of 6 ber cent., and a gain in tough 
hess shown by an in deflection of 12 per cent. | 
have in mind another foundry that 
all the castings jt required, and doubled its Capacity for the 
reason that experiments jt made showed that it was able 
{0 machine 29 per more of the i 
make than the best castings it could buy outside. 

A large concern that employed a 
first purchase of iron it made effected a Saving on 
Of iron of about $2500 from the price it would 
for the same irons it had previously bought, and there was 
a very great improvement in the quality, which resulted jin 
great saving in the loss of castings. At the time if 
to use a chemist it was losing 16 per cent. of its castings, 
and during the first vear this loss was reduced to less than 
3 per cent.. Making g Saving of over 920,000 in the year, 
The castings were Stronger and machined very much 
readily than the old mixture, being, to use the company’s 
Own words, “ Sound and free working castings,” 

Still another foundry was trying to cast Some large hol- 
low cylinders, whj, h were 14 ft. long, {8% in. in diameter, 
and 1¥ in. thick, Weighing 9000 lb. When it began to 
employ a chemist it had lost the last six Which it had east. 
The chemist analyzed the materials, gaye & mixture, and 
the foundry he same week, which the 


increae 


Was unable to produce 


cent, Castings of its own 


also chemist on the 
POO tons 
have paid 


began 


more 


(Wo cylinders the 
manager wrote came perfect, and “ evidently you have helped 
US Out of a very bad hole.” At the end of four years this 
foundry states that it has not lost one of these cylinders 
and that the mixture given had cost from $5 to $6 less per 
Cylinder thay the mixture which it had been using, and if 
it ever did Save one before it cost from $12 to %20 to plug 
it, and that Was liable to be discovered, and this was not a 
nice thing to happen, and that it was making equally good 
Savings on sears and other castings, This foundry was 
using a mixture much too rich for these large Castings, and. 
following the chemist’s advice, bough; lower priced iron, 
with this much better result. The first mixture given was 
40 per cent, of the poorest (lowest silicon ) iron the foundry 
had in its yard and 60 per cent. of its largest scrap. 

Another foundry previous to employing 4 chemist, in 
casting a chuck for an English concern, stated that it lost 
63 chucks, Weighing about 600 lb., before getting a good one. 
After the employment of a chemist a 00d one was always 
had on the first attempt. 

I could cite innumerable instances of this sort which 
have come under my Observation jn the past few years, but 
Probably these are sufficient. 


cast 


An interesting discussion followed Mr. Pettee’s ad 
Participated jn by severa] members of the 
ciation. While some thought that a foundry foreman 
should be capable of Judging his Cupola mixture, the gen- 
eral impression was that such foremen are hard to ob- 
tain and most of the Speakers favored calling jn a chem- 
ist to help in soly ing their problems. 

An interesting Sidelight on the difficulties foundry 
nen have had in getting apprentices to take a foundr: 
“ourse in technica] Schools was illustrated by Arthur A. 
Barlow of the Barlow Foundry Company, who told how 
one of the company’s apprentices was delegated by tlhe 
Co investiga t, Possibilities of the course to be opened 
in the Newark Technica] School and he returned and in- 
formed his mates that the examination foo hard, 
Whereupon the others gaye up all idea of taking the 
course. J. B. Bernhard of the Thatcher Furnace Com 
pany, Ulrich Eberhardt of Gould & Eberhardt. and 
Franklin Phillips of the Hewes & Phillips Iron Works 
reported that they had had the Sane difficulty in getting 
their apprentices to take the course. It was pointed on 
that the average foundry apprentice wags hardly fitted to 
undertake a difficult examination. and at the Suggestion 
of Mr. Phillips, the Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion was delegated to call on the faculty of the Newark 


dregs. ASsso- 


rest 


Was 
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Technical School and request that the entrance examina 


MONS be waived for the ensuing year, or in other words, 
that the boys be s, hooled Up to the point where they en 
pass the elementary CXainination. 

the Essex Foundry 


and stated that the 


David Spence of spoke on the Sul 


lect of * Industria] Nducation best 


help that can be given to the foundrymen by technica} 


publications js (O repor{ ‘dcetual experience in foundry 


practice, rather than discuss theories, in order that fom 


drymen might Pront from the experience of others tl 


same line. 





++ 





Lake Iron Ore Shipments by Ports. 


The Septem! er shipments of Lirk« Iron ores 


Superior 


from as already reported in tota| in 
these columns, brought the total for the 
16,630,960 COnS to Octoher : 
Cent: . It that the 
Shipn ents from Minnesota two thirds ot 


Har 


Upper lake docks, 


SEONSOLL to 29, 


€39,533 (ONS, aS against IDOS, 


in increase of 7s per Will be noticed 
are more than 
l, Duluth. Superior and 


the total to October Two 


bors together Supplying 71.64 Per cent. The figures are 
for SToOss tons: 
Sept Sept lo Oct, J lo Vet 
1909 1908 1909 1908 
Escanaba D4AS O51 654,679 1,002,796 -,006,192 
Marquett 965,949 245.708 1,979,517 S71,107 


1,521,146 
-.264,443 
5,201,121 


3,766 951 


Ashland . 721,238 
Superior 1,057,175 
Duluth 2,133,800 
Two 1,623,874 


~,422.004 
1,743,498 
9,847,177 
6,644,541 


483.961 
541,23 
1,617 
1,103,307 





Harbors 


7.050, 985 +.646,024 £9,639, 532 16,630,980 


The August total was T1VBA1G9 and that for 
July 6,693,025 tons. In the record year, 1807, the total 
of Lake Superior ore shipments was #2,245,070 tons, but 
of this 956,315 tons Was shipped by all rai) routes, the 
water shipments being 41,288,755 If October and 
November should have an average of 6,000,000 tons each, 
Which would be quite beyond any 

months, the 1907 record would he exceeded, and 


now expected by 


Tons, 


tons. 


records in those 


this is 


Some shippers, 
a 


The Best Blast Furnace Records. 





With the figures for the hest blast fur 
Nace records in the United States for one day, one week 
and month printed jy The of September 
30, Page 999. and of page the following 
Will be of interest: It is i tabulation of the best 
Inade by the Carnegie Stee] Company. Aq] Were at the 
Kdgar Thomson Rankin, Pa. 
other fur 


In connection 


lron Aq 
1OS4, 


one 
October 7. 
records 
sroup of furnaces. and 
these records have hot been exceeded by any 


mice plant of the Carnegie Stee} Company 


No. of Edgar (7ross 
Furnaces Thomson Tons. Dates 
Best CaF. 33 K 91S March 30, 1905 
Best week. an K 5,116 March 24 to April 1, 190% 
Best month... 1 K «1,272 March, 1905 
Best Week. ..4 E, F, G, K 19,578 October 7-13. 1906 
Rest month. .4 EK, F,G. K 82,301 October, 1906 
entire 

The Middletown Car Works. Middletown. Pa., was 

taken Possession of. by purchase, on October 1 by the 


Middletown Car Company, 
ests as the Standard 


operated by the saine inter- 
Steel Car Company, Arthur King. 
Who was President of the Middletown Car Works. has 
heen retained in the Same official] Position hy the 
This plant under 
the Supervision of creditors 


hew 


company. has recently been operated 


an Advisory Cominittee of 


of the old company, 


The Lawrence Tron & Steel Foundry 
Pennsy Ivania corporation, has Succeeded the Yagle Foun 
dry & Machine Company, Ltd. Pittsburgh. The 
conipany has Placed an order for the erection of an open 


hearth furnace. and will « On 


( ‘olupaDy 5 a 
new 


have in Operation a gtee] 
foundry department for the manufacture of open hearth 
William Yagle 


Steel castings. is secretary of the Lew 


company, 
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The Cooper Gas Engine. four-stroke cycle, with the gas and air supplied in per- 

~——---- manently fixed proportion—i. e., a constant mixture. 

in thermal efficiency the gas engine is superior to Both the air and gas are distributed from the center of 
the steam engine, but in regulation and reliability it is the engine, so that they travel an equal distance and 


usually not so good. As a long time builder of 


realizes the latter two advantages of steam engines, and 


before giving publicity to its is which i 
has been developing for some time, felt that it wa 


sary to have the regulation 


new gas engine, 


Ss neces 


and the 


reliability of 


steam 
engines,.the C. & G. Cooper Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


AS 





with equal resistance to the respective intake valves of 
the cylinders. The all cylinders, therefore, 
be identically the same in volume and composition 

all conditions of load. Similarly the cooling 
water is introduced into the piston rods from a central 
point and rod 


mixture in 


niust 
under 


passes through each and piston 


piston 








Fig. 1.—A Two-Cylinder Tandem Double Acting Gas Engine Built by the C. 





Fig. 2.—A View in the Erecting Shon, Showing the 


engine equal to that of high grade steam engine. 
From endurance trials in service which have been made 


any 


this is now believed to have been accomplished. The 
Cooper gas engine is the design of an expert in this 


field, Martin 
many years’ 
gas engines, 
ticularly in 
regulation. 
Fig. 1 is 
engine. 


A. Thiel, a German engineer, who has had 
experience in designing and building large 
and contains many original features, par- 


the ignition, timed lubrication, cooling and 


a view of the valve gear side of the new gas 
It is a double acting engine and operates on the 


& G. Cooper Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 





Unassembled Cylinders and Bed of a Large Gas Engine. 





without reversing the flow to the outlets at the for- 
ward and rear ends of the engine. The overhanging 


counterbalanced type of crank has been adopted. 

. The bed is of the heavy duty rolling mill type, hav- 
ing an open top, permitting access to the crosshead and 
easy removal of the cylinder head and piston through 
the bed. The bed is rigidly bolted to the foundation, 
while the distance pieces and tail rod supports, which 
of cylindrical construction, rest on base plates in 
machined Fig. 2 shows the cylinders and bed of 
an engine before assembling in the company’s erecting 


are 
ways. 
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shop. The main bearing is of design. The 
lower shell rests in a bored seat and may be easily re- 
moved after relieving it of the weight of the shaft. 
This shell is babbitted and cored for water cooling. 
The side gibs are provided with wedge adjustment on 
either side and are lined with babbitt. The cap is bab- 
bitted at the ends only and is used to clamp the quarter 
boxes and the bottom shell into place. In addition there 
transverse rib on 
either side of the cap ex- 
tending the length of the 
bearing, 


special 


is a 


which 
a retaining wall for the 
oil and compels it to en- 
ter the bearing above the 


provides 


side gibs. 

The cross head is fit- 
ted with an improved flat 
shoe, the top face of 
which is bored to allow 
the cross head pin to 
align itself with the 
crank pin should the lat- 
ter be thrown out of a 
horizontal plane by shaft 
deflection. All pistons 
and piston rods are the 
and are inter- 
changeable. The pistons 
contain no ribs and float 
on hollow rods between 
the main, intermediate 
and supplementary cross 
heads. The rods are 
nickel-steel forgings, are 
drilled for water circula- 
tion and are forced into 
the pistons. 

The cylinders are one-piece barrels, with the inlet 
and exhaust chambers cast separately and bolted to 
them, so as to avoid all cooling strains in the castings. 
The water jacket is closed at its center by a belt in 
ihree segments. The cylinders are supported only at 
inain hed and and as 


same 





An Igniter. 


Fig, 3 


the ends ly the guide castings. 


+ 










ital 


i 
TTT 





Bspidiiial 


TITTT 





Fig. 4.—-Cross Section Through a Cylinder, Showing the 
Operaticn of the Valves. 
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the piston and rods are carried by their respective cross 
heads, the cylinder barrels are permitted to expand and 
contract with freedom. The exhaust piping is of flexible 
construction throughout, insuring free movement for 
expansion and contraction due to changes of tempera- 
ture. 

The ignition is of the make-and-break mechanically 
operated type, and two or more igniters, one of which 
is shown in Fig. 3, are operated simultaneously at each 
end of each cylinder. This system is connected with a 
safety stop, which automatically breaks the electric cir- 
cuit when the engine speed exceeds 10 per cent. above 
The engine is 
regulated by varying the quantity of a constant mixture 
controlled by the governor through an automatic relay. 
The lay shaft is driven by spur and bevel gears. It is 


normal or the cooling water supply fails. 


supported by bearings on the engine bed and base plates, 
thus departing from the common practice of supporting 
it on bearings from the cylinders, where they are sub- 
jected to temperature changes, or from the foundation. 
where it is difficult to maintain proper alignment. This 
self-contained construction has the additional advantage 
of permitting the removal of the cylinders without dis- 
turbing the lay shaft bearings. 


The inlet and exhaust valves at each end of each 
cylinder are actuated by a single eccentric on the lay 
shaft. The connections and the construction of the 


valves may be seen in the cross section through a cylin- 
der given in Fig. 4. The exhaust valve is of the separate 
cage water cooled type. The gas regulator is of a special! 
oil sealed inclosed construction with balanced valve. 
Aside from the combination in this engine of features 
essential to the results in a gas engine, the con 
struction details common to all reciprocating engines, 
such as bearings, connecting rods, &c., have been worked 
out with special care and skill. The design and per 
formance of this engine, it is reported, are regarded as 
remarkable by many prominent gas engineers who have 
inspected it. The company is prepared to build gas 
engines in single tandem and double tandem units of 
from 150 to 3000 hp. capacity. It is one of the few large 
companies now devoting its attention and facilities ex- 
clusively to the building of steam and gas engines 


best 


a 


The Sheffield Gas Power Company, Sheffield Station. 
Kansas City, Mo., has purchased the entire assets, fac 
tory, &e., of the former Weber Gas Engine Company at 
bankruptcy sale. The factory has been in continuous 
operation throughout the term of the receivership, so 
that the new company is in position to furnish, without 
delay to any customer, the entire line of Weber gas 
engines and gas producers. The management of the 
business and the sales and factory departments are in 
entirely new hands. George M. Hawes, the president 
of the company, a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been interested in machinery and 
electrical work for a number of years and has devoted 
much time to gas engine and producer design. Freeman 
Field, vice-president and treasurer, has devoted the past 
12 years exclusively to the gas engine business, both 
in the manufacturing and selling branches, and for the 
past seven years has been connected with the Olds Gas 
Power Company as general sales manager and Western 
manager. W. H. Spiller, assistant manager, studied at 
Harvard and Brown universities along the lines of 
electrical and mechanical engineering, and is thoroughly 
posted on power plant installations, having installed both 
steam and gas power in many different industries. 
During the past six years he has been affiliated with gas 
power interests in both selling and manufacturing lines. 


The Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has enrolled its*40 apprentices at the night school of the 
local Y. M. C. A., paying the tuition fees in advance, 
permitting the apprentices to refund the money on the 
instalment plan. The majority of them left school at 
an early age to begin work. They will enter the ele 
mentary grades, preparatory to taking the course in or- 
namental iron drafting, the more advanced entering the 
drafting course direct. 





A New Ransom Disk Grinder. 


Not a few of the recent improvements in metal work- 
ing tools are directly traceable to the stimulating influ 


ence of the automobile industry, which within a few 


years has become a powerful factor in the machine tool 
trade. 
grinder and clamp here illustrated. 
latest products of the Ransom Mfg. 
Wis., 
requirements of automobile manufacturers for facing 


A case in point is presented in the 27-in. disk 
These tools are the 
Company, Oshkosh 


by whom they were especially designed to meet the 
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Steel disks of cither 28 or 27 in. diameter may be 
used, and are secured to the arbor by bolts and nuts in- 
stead of by the usual method of countersunk screws. To 
grind duplicate parts to the same thickness adjustable 
stop screws are provided. 
The countershaft from which the machine is driven 
has ring oiling hangers and a ground shaft, while the 
loose pulley has a phosphor bronze bushing fastened to 
the shaft, |}y means of which this pulley is continually 
lubricated whether the belt is running on the tight or 


loose pulley. Oil sufficient to last several weeks is thus 





Fig. 1.—.\ New 27-In. 


gear cases, exhaust manifolds, transmission gear cov- 
ers, &c. 

The features of especial interest in the disk grinder 
are its great belt power, derived from 251 sq. in. of belt 
contact surface per revolution over the arbor pulley; 
length and solidity of dust proof bearings; the provision 
of two lever feed tables and a convenient means of lining 
up the rocker shaft with the arbor. The crucible steel 
arbor, turned and ground and carrying two steel disks 
with a wide faced driving pulley located centrally be- 
tween them, is mounted on the cast iron base. It runs in 
removable cast iron split adjustable bearings lubricated 
from compression grease cups. Hardened and ground 
tool steel collars 4144 in. in diameter are provided to re- 
ceive the end thrust, and lateral play is taken up by 
split clamping steel collars threaded to the arbor. 

For the class of work for which the tool is designed 
lever feed tables are especially effective, and each of 
the disks of this machine is served by a table of this pat- 
tern; two operators are thus enabled to work on the 
same machine, which because of its ample belt power 
is able to carry the load. The tables are supported by 
a machinery steel rocker arm 3 in. in diameter, which 
is stiff enough to prevent the springing of the table 


away from the work. An important feature of the 
rocker arm is its adjustability which permits of its 


alignment with the arbor, thus insuring accuracy of the 
travel of the table across the face of the machine. The 
two tables are identical, except that they are, for the 
convenience of the operator, built right and left. They 
are of large size, each having three T slots, and are 
arranged to tilt to an angle of 45 degrees with the face 
of the disks. They are also adjustable vertically. The 
oscillating sleeves may be clamped rigidly to the arm 
and are held against lateral movement by split dust 
proof collars clamped to the shaft at each end of the 
sleeve. 


Double Disk Grinder Built by the Ransom Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis 


retained, and the device though somewhat expensive 
is regarded by the maker as particularly effective. 
Fig. 2 shows the clamp used for attaching grinding 
circles to the metal disks. It consists of a substantial 
hollow cast iron base with a screw pressed top. It is 
fitted with a vertical plunger which is raised and low- 
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ered through a hole in the middle of the clamp by a 
«am operated by the hand lever in front, as seen in the 
illustration. In setting up the disk the grinding circle 
face down on the clamp and covered with 
cement, after which the plunger is raised and the cen- 
trally perforated metal disk is dropped over it. In this 
position the latter is guided with one hand and lowered 
with the other by use of the lever, thus bringing the 
metal disk central with the grinding circle. 


is placed 


The advan 
tage of this method over that of trying to drop a metal 
disk weighing 100 Ib. or 
circle and have it 
mistakes of miscalculation in such cases are not 


more on the cemented grinding 
The 


easily 


come central is quite obvious. 
rectified, but by the means here adopted any inaccuracy 
that may occur can be corrected by raising the metal disk 
anywhere from 1-1000 in. to 2 in. 
pose of making an adjustment. 
To remove the disk the upper clamp is 
swung back out of the way, and by a half turn of the 
lever the operator is able to take hold of the disk with 


as desired for the pur- 


cemented 
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The New Foote-Lamond Hot Blast Stove. 


A new type of checkerwork for hot blast stoves has 
recently been designed and patented by D. Lamond and 
is being introduced by D. Lamond & Son, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The object of the invention is to provide checker 
brick which owing to their shape may be laid in such 
manner as to break joints and make an efficient bond. 
In the operation of hot blast stoves, as is well known, 
the brickwork is subjected to sudden and wide variations 
in temperature, and the 
traction are very 


resulting expansion and 
hard on it, 


con- 
breaking it down unless it 
that resists the 
In the improved checker brick the 
essential element of strength has not 


is bonded or otherwise held in a way 
destructive action. 
been sacrificed. 

As shown in the accompanying perspective view, the 
parallel rows of each course are arranged at right 
angles to the like rows immediately above and below, so 
that a perfect bond is obtained, together with a system 
of interlocking, making sure that the checkerwork re 
intact should the combustion 


become burned through. 


mains wall of the stove 


The flues formed by these brick 











The New Foote-Lamond Hot Blast Stove. 


the side of the 
The substitution of this method of handling for 
that of pushing the disk off sideways across the clamp 


both hands and place it on the stud at 
clamp. 


overcomes the liability of getting cement on the face of 


the grinding circles and thus injuring their free cutting 
quality. 

The principal dimensions of the tools are as follows: 
Disk grinder steel disks, 23 x % in. or 27 x % in.; bear- 
ings, 24 x 9 in.; arbor pulley, 10 in. in diameter, 8% 
in. face; tables, 10 x 14 in.; countershaft, tight and 
loose pulleys, 12 in. in diameter by 10% in. face, de 
signed to run at 6€0 rev. per min. when 23-in. disks are 
used and 570 rev. per min. for 27-in. disks; base of ma 
chine, 36 x 28 in.; floor space, 3% x 6% ft.; clamp base. 
26 in. in diameter; floor space for clamp, 3% x 4 ft. 
The weight of these tools complete and crated for do- 
mestic shipment is 3300 Ib. 

laa niaicteansees 

The rail galvanized iron, &c., 
from Pittsburgh to Texas common points, has been re- 
duced from 59 to 52 cents. 


rate on sheet steel, 


will remain perpendicular and dislodgment of brick, 
ENLARGED CROSS SECTIONS t 
f 
| 
AT 
CHECKER BRICK ° = 
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rr vet i I 
BS IP ai ee 
a Pe 
AV 
METHOD OF BONDING CHECKER BRICK 
causing interference with cleaning, is prevented. ‘The 


checkerwork is not tied into or bonded either with the 
main division wall between the regenerator and the com- 
bustion chamber or the ring wall, but is free to expand 
and contract independently of these walls. 

Apart from the this new 
Lamond side combustion chamber stove, the stove brick- 
work is built practically. after the pattern of the im- 
proved Foote stove, under patent granted to D. Lamond 
November 4, 1902. The main features of that patent 
were the forming of a complete arch of the combustion 
chamber wall, perfect bonding of the wall and the 
elimination of any ties in the ring wall, thereby insuring 
free expansion and contraction of the checkerwork. 
Many of these stoves have been built in the last eight 
years, giving high and uniform temperatures with a 
small amount of repairs. D. Lamond & Son build the 
two-pass stove with side and center combustion cham- 
bers, and are at present putting in a plant for the Iron- 
ton Iron Company, Tronton, Ohio, with the new style of 
checkerwork.,. 


checkerwork in Foote- 




















BY W. 





The mining industry must be considered as having 
paramount purpose, that of producing ore at the 
possible cost and disposing of it at the highest 
Usually this is the only side of the industry that 
has leen presented to the public or to its owners, but 
another that command 
To the officers and stockholders the busi- 
first appeal as a money making proposition. 


one 
least 
price. 


there seems to be side should 
our attention. 
must 
To the public it too often appears as the taking away 


without making ade- 


hess 


of the treasures of a community 
quate return. 

In the early time of mining there was little thought 
viven to anything but the physical aspects and to how 
the might be extracted the 
highest price, with no thought of lasting improvement, 
because the mine was considered to be always decreasing 
in value, while in a manufacturing enterprise the value 
of the business and property is always increasing. so 
long as it is a going concern. There was too little con- 
sideration for the man or his family. He was a factor 
in production and the main question sufficient 
supply of him to produce the required output. 

There has now come, however, an understanding of 
conditions not only in the mining industry, but in all 
others, which has clearly indicated the necessity of 
studying man’s relation to his family, to his neighbor, 
to his fellow workers and the business or occupation in 
which he is employed, and to the community in which 
he more widely lives. -This is sociology. 

We must study to learn of the man’s relation to his 
work and find out if possible the responsibility that the 
employer has, not only to his employees, but to the pub- 
lic or to the community in which his business is estab- 
lished. It is not to find what you may do for the man’s 
welfare, but to find what is and wise in the 
newer extensive and intensive conditions of business. 
We can well assume that this is a duty which any busi- 
ness owes to the community in which its resources are 
developed. The man who is making the money for the 
enterprise is usually so occupied in this that he cannot 
study deeply into this personal side of it, and it is only 
by careful investigation and the trial of many things— 
not all, of course, meeting with success—that the de- 
sired result can be accomplished. The mining industry 
is not alone in the consideration of these problems; all 
others are meeting the same questions and increasing 
numbers are working for some solution. Across the 
water in the older countries the problem has come sooner 
and earlier work has been done upon it. 


ores and disposed of at 


was a 


necessary 


An Example in France, 


In France the mining industry early saw the need of 
studying the relation of its men to its own success. The 
work done by a large number of mining companies has 
been very satisfactory and of the greatest value. At 
the coal mines of Blanzy, employing S000 men and min- 
ing over 1.000.000 tons of coal per year, there has been 
a steadily increasing interest in the welfare of work- 
men. Since 1884 the company has built more than 1200 
houses for its employees, selling land and houses to them 
at cost, and on long time payments for little more than 
the usual monthly rental, and in some cases for even 
less than the rental established by outside interests. A 
mutual aid society, to which the company contributes an 
amount equal to that paid in by the men, provides for 
regular payments during injury, also hospital service, 
medical attendance, medicines, nursing and attending of 





*A paper read at the meeting of the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute, Ishpeming, Mich., August 26, 1909. Mr. Moulton is 
secretary of the Sociological Department of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company. 
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the sick in their homes. The company for many 
years has paid a retiring pension to old employees and a 
pension to the widows orphans. It supports 15 
primary and six infant for C000 children. It 


also conducts evening schools and lends its encourage- 


owl 


and 


schools 


ment to various athletic, educational, musical and other 
social organizations. The company has always stood 
for individual initiative and encourages independent 


action in the 20 or more organizations which it assists. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company’s Work. 


In our own country good progress is now being made. 
The Fuel & Iron Company has organized its 
sociological department with Dr. R. W. Corwin, chief 
of its hospital staff, in charge, and has given the most 
careful consideration to the welfare features of its busi- 
connection with the life of its men. With Dr. 
associated Dr. Walter Morritt as super- 
intendent; Margaret G. Grabill, superintendent of kin- 
dergarten and domestic science; Dwight W. Baker, su- 


Colorado 


hess 1n 


Corwin are 


perintendent of the Colorado Fuel & Tron Company 
Normal and Industrial School; Mrs. Mary Small, ma- 
tron, and 12 kindergarten teachers. At eight different 
mining locations are located club houses, with social 
halls at two other smaller places. They have tried 
operating their new club at Calcite without selling 


liquor, and their report says: “ No liquors are sold and 
in fact none are to be had in’camp. There are like- 
wise no ‘speak easies’ or ‘ blind pigs,’ and the men are 
satisfied and no time is lost after pay days because of 
drunkenness. This is instance at where the 
liquor problem is being handled and alt 
credit is due to the superintendent at that place.” This 
is a small location and does not present the difficulties 
found in the larger places where the substitution of 
something for the saloon is at the very least a great 
problem and as yet not solved. According to its last 
report the following plans have been in effect: 

The old hospital buildings at Pueblo as a social cen- 
ter for the community serves as a home for 50 people. 
In this building are held the night school, Young Men’s 
Social Club, the C. F. & I. Junior Club for Boys, the 
Penny Savings Bank, library, Tennis Club, Junior Roy- 
crofters, and the many socials, lectures and entertain- 
ments. Their new hospital located at Pueblo is con- 
sidered the finest in the country. 

All “drys” are furnished by the company 
shower baths, individual wash basins and lockers. Lec- 
tures and entertainments are frequently given and 
dances held. Night schools have been conducted in sey- 
eral of the camps with some degree of success. Women’s 
clubs in various camps have become strong allies of the 
kindergarten teachers and social workers. Libraries 
are maintained and kindergartens at all locations where 
not provided by the public schools. 

Surgeons give practical talks to the older scholars 
of the schools. Penny savings funds are encouraged. 
Lessons in domestic economy are given in connection 
with housekeeping and sewing classes. Boys’ clubs are 
organized and picnics held. Much attention has been 
paid by Dr. Corwin to the building of schoolhouses, and 
he has developed his plan of single story buildings on 
the pavilion system, which has much merit, especially 
in a climate where the weather conditions are not too 
severe. The following summary in Dr. Corwin’s report 
is a concise statement of the things that make for sue- 
cess in his work: 


one least 


successfully 


with 


Improvements that have been made and that are anticipated 
depend for their success largely upon local co-operation and en- 
thusiasm. The local leaders and officials in any camp can inftu- 
enec social conditions for good or bad as they desire, hence the 
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officials «as 
If all unite 


necessity for cordial co-operation of all 


well as employees in the work of this departm 


comp 


in an uplift movement, welfare work is simple, it if indiffer- 
ence exists or worse, no desire to improve, their social better 
ment is not only discouraged but becomes impossible People 
who help themselves will always be helped. This cannot be 


i 
rongly impressed upon any community. 


too st 


The sociological side of the industry 


presents to us 


the following. iniportant consideration, 


ariety 


matters for 
among the great incident to different conditions, 
and of which our time will permit of only the briefest 


menton. 


Foreign Population in Mining Towns, 


The foreign non-English speaking population of our 


mining communities is rapidly increasing. The question 


of assimilating these large additions is of vital moment. 
AS we accept 
measure 
From tigures prepared by Dr. 


them as our employees, we must in some 
responsibility for them. 


Peter 


accept a degree of 
Roberts we obtain 
the following data: 

The Michigan 
25 per cent. of the land area of the State and 11 per 
cent. of 


Upper Peninsula of 


comprises about 


the male white population. This population is 


composed as follows: 


Per cent 
Native born of native parentage............. 42: 
Native born of foreign parentage............ bie aie ‘ 10.5 
EN: NN oe ck aes Geek a Os EONS ES) ke 47.2 


Of the total white population of foreign parentage in 
the State the lower peninsula has 53.7 per cenf.; the 
Upper Peninsula has 46.8 per cent. 
contains 11.5 per cent. of 


The Upper leninsula 
the total male white popula- 
tion, but it has 46.8 per cent. of the total male white 
population foreign parentage. As Dr. Roberts 
problem in the State concerns the 
Upper Peninsula more than any other part of the com- 
monwealth, and if Michigan is to do its part in solving 


having 


says, the foreign 


this problem it will largely be accomplished in that part 
of the State and by the people residing there. 

The problem in Michigan has its counterpart in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, as im all other mining States. 
Have we not a duty in this work and toward these peo- 
ple? It 
preservation, if not for motives of friendly interest, do 


all that we can to bring to these people the teachings of 


would seem that we must of necessity for self- 


our Government, regard for law and order and a spirit 
of respect for our institutions. It is becoming more and 
more a problem, and it is only by the most careful study 
and experiment that it can be properly met. As Dr. 
Roberts says, “It is not likely that the State as a whole 
will give this matter the attention it deserves. The way 
must first be blazed by private enterprise.” 


The Mining Companies and Education, 


is the matter of 
The mining companies have always stood for 


One of the first things undoubtedly 
education. 
good schools and have been very generous in the matter 
of taxation for 
money 


school amount of 
expended for buildings, equipment and salaries. 


that 


purposes and the 


We too often are perfectly willing to let it go at 
and think we have no further consideration or 
bility. 
system and see that the work done is such as is de 
While the 
course of study should be as uniform as possible in the 


responsi- 


We should at least keep in touch with our school 
manded in the locations where we reside. 


State, and the superintendents of public instruction are 
in the best possible position to study the requirements 
and plan for methods and courses of study that will give 
the best results, we should watch the work so zealously 
that fine spun theories may not be carried out at the 
expense of the practical education of the pupils. Fifty 
per cent. of the boys in our schools drop out before they 
are 16 years old, and it is necessary that the school 
work up to that age be the best possible for their use. 
We should see that the attention given to the higher 
grades in our public schools should not detract from the 
value of the work done in the lower grades in which 
the majority of our boys receive all the education given 
them by the public schools, and that the school teach- 
ings be so presented that our young men may consider 
it worth while to look for their future work in our 
mines. 
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Employees? Clubs, 


In addition to the matter of education of the chil- 
dren, the social life of the community has a great deal 
kind of 


to do in establishing the citizenship to which 


these men look forward. The mining companies should 
lend 


conditions. 


take active interest in 


their aid to 


community 
plans for the 


problems and 
betterment of 
various agencies that can be called 


There are upon to 


Club houses such as have been 
Pulatka, Mich., by Pickands, 
Mountain Iron, Mich., by the 


Mining Company, are of very 


assist in such work. 
erected for the men at 
Mather & Co., and at 
Oliver Iron 


They vive a 


great value. 


meeting place for the men, with bowling 


alleys, billiard and pool tables, smoking rooms, game 


rooms, baths, place for club meetings, musical and other 
entertainments, dapces and social gatherings of all 
kinds. 

Clubs. established by the men have been productive 
of much good. Such organizations as the Oliver Club 
and the Cleveland-Cliffs Club, both in 
sure to be a benefit to any business. 
billiard or recreation 


A monthly meeting is held, usually with supper, 


Ishpeming, are 
These clubs have 


bowling tables and 


alleys, pool 
rooms. 
for the discussion of topics of interest, addresses by out- 
entertainments for the 


These clubs usually have an outing in the summer. 


side speakers or members, 


Min- 
ing clubs have also been organized which have for their 


membership the mining captains, shift bosses, timber 
hosses, the superintendents and the heads of depart- 
ments, either as active or honorary members. Monthly 


meetings are held from October to June, at which ad- 
dresses of interest are given, often with the aid of the 
stereopticon. Lunch or supper is served and topics re- 
lating to the mining work discussed. The superintend- 
time to time, at 


mining are discussed, 


ents also have a club, 


which the 


meeting from 
problems of commit- 
investigation appointed and their recommenda- 


upon at 


tees of 
tions acted, force. 
These club meetings are very beneficial not only in the 


introduction of new plans and methods but also in the 


these meetings, are put in 


social fellowship promoted among the members. 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 

Taking everything into consideration, there is prob 
better fitted for handling the work in 
with the men at our mining locations than 
the Young Men’s Christian The Pennsyl- 
has approved of the Y. M. C. 
an established policy of 


ably no agency 
connection 
Association. 
vania Railroad Company 
A. as 
tributing to the support of over 35 associations on the 


the company and is con- 


lines of its roads, in addition to having provided the 


majority of the buildings. The following statement of 
the late President Cassatt, referred to in an address by 
Max 


Rieberneck, comptroller of the Pennsylvania Rail 


road Company, shows the estimate put upon it by the 
officers of the company in connection with their rail- 
road work: 


‘I am in full sympathy and accord with the work 
which is being so successfully carried on by the Young 
Men's Christian Association. I am 
cellent results, from the 
as well as of the 
through 


that ex- 


employees 


satisfied 
standpoint of the 
company, are being accomplished 
this agency.” 

In the anthracite and 


sylvania 


bituminous regions of Penn- 
progress has been made in Y. M. C. A. 


Some 80 buildings or 


great 
work. more in this region, many 
of them in small locations, are now in use. From these 
workers reach other camps where buildings are not yet 
located and the plans are thus extended. Mining in- 
stitute meetings are held each year in different build- 
ings and a variety of topics pertaining to all features 
of mining are discussed by the best 
and mining men, not that 
where. 


posted engineers 


only from section but else- 


Y. ™. C. A, Work on the Marquette Bange, 
Through the generosity of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iro 
Company, the Oliver Iron Company and the Lake Anr- 
geline Company in assisting the local people a Y. MI. 
7. ae This buil.l- 
ing is thoroughly equipped for the use of the men, wit!» 
bowling alleys, swimming pool, baths, 


has been established at Ishpeming. 


shower locker 
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rooms, reading room and library, gymnasium and lec- 
ture room, and one floor of dormitory rooms for mem- 
bers. It was opened June 1, 1909, and the work during 
the coming season will include clubs of all kinds for 
every group of men who may wish to study or pursue 
some pian of recreation or mutual benefit. Entertain- 
ments and lectures will be given, and the building will 
be used for social activities of every description. Edu- 
cational classes of various kinds will be conducted, giv- 
ing non-English speaking men a chance to first learn 
our language and become acquainted with the standards 
of our citizenship and grow into our city life under the 
best conditions. It has always been found that the men 
are anxious to avail themselves of every opportunity 
of bettering their condition and will spend much effort 
in this direction. All such agene¢ies should be sys- 
tematically encouraged. If the broad Y. M. C. A. plans 
should be introduced in all of the various mining local- 
ities, even with buildings with small accommodations, 
much might be done in solving the problem of how to 
assimilate the large numbers of men coming to our com- 
munities unacquainted with our customs, habits of liv- 
ing and ideals of government. I cannot too highly com- 
mend to the members of the Lake Superior Mining In- 
stitute the value of the Y .M. C. A. in its effect on local 
affairs and conditions. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company has begun the 
erection of a building for Y. M. C. A. and club purposes 
at its new mining town at Gwinn, Mich. In addition to 
the features usually planned for in the various clubs 
and Y. M. C. A.’s, careful attention will be given in the 
matter of neighborhood clubs for various groups of 
women, and educational and entertaining features for 
them and for the boys and girls of the community. 
This building will be the recreation center for town and 
be the leading factor in all social and educational devel- 
opment and improvement activities. The mining com- 
panies can, I believe, well afford to contribute largely to 
such efforts. Individual initiative should be encouraged 
in this work, the company through its different men 
supplementing and assisting in the direction and ex- 
ecution of the plans. 


Sanitary Conditions and Medical Service, 

The sanitary conditions of the mines demand a most 
careful consideration. It was only a few years ago that 
any old place was sufficiently good for the men to 
change to their mine clothing, and for their clothing for 
street wear to be taken care of while they were under- 
ground. Every facility has now been given to provide 
the men with the best accommodations in change houses 
or drys. No one would think of building a dry without 
the best of washing facilities, with hot and cold water, 
shower baths, lockers for the care of the clothing and a 
good system of ventilation. In the use of water closets, 
in many cases, some education is necessary, but any- 
thing that can be done to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions underground is of value to the men and in actual 
production through the possibility of securing the best 
of labor. ; 

The health of the community is of the most vital 
consideration. The greater number of our mining loca- 
tions are well provided with physicians, the peers of any 
in their education, ability and character of professional 
service. Every large mining town or city has its hos- 
pital with suitable equipment. .The kind of buildings 
more recently erected, such as that at Coleraine, Minn., 
and Ironwood and Gwinn, Mich., indicates appreciation 
of the importance of providing the best facilities for the 
handling of cases which are the results of the hazard 
of the business. The payment of $1 a month by the men 
employed should guarantee suitable equipment, compe- 
tent physicians, efficient nurses and good medicine. The 
hospitals that have inefficient men, lack of proper nurs- 
ing or a greater regard for the income received than 
the service rendered are few and cannot be too severely 
condemned. 


Visiting Nurse, 
For over a year the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
has employed a visiting nurse for the benefit of the 
families of all employees. 


The nurse works under the 
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direction of the physicians of the hospital, visiting and 
whom her be of 
This work is not given as a charity, but as the 
assistance in cases not only of serious need, 


assisting in families to services can 
benefit. 
means of 
but in advice and usefulness in the home as occasion 
might require. The often material 
assistance in cases of emergency before a regular nurse 
She is not doing’ the work of the 
physicians, but is supplementing their efforts, seeing 
that their carried out and families in- 
structed in the care of the sick as well as in the general 
subject of the improvement of hygienic conditions. She 
can actually demonstrate how the work should be done. 
The saving of a child’s life in several cases and the re 
storing to life of a wife and mother who had 
been in bed eight months, with every probability of re- 
maining so as long as she lived, not to mention various 
other which valuable well as 
sympathy have been given, are sufficient to repay the 
company many times for the cost of this work. I would 
consider that of the various features coming under my 
attention in this improvement work that of the visiting 
nurse shows the greatest direct benefit and value. 

In her work the nurse has found the mothers in many 
homes who, through the work occasioned by darge fami- 
lies and household cares, have never had an opportunity 
for rest or recreation. A comfortable house was secured 
during the last two and many mothers were 
taken for an outing for from one to two weeks. Sometimes 
they went alone and again took the younger child or 
baby of the family with them. Meals were provided, so 
that they had no work to do other than they might wish 
to occupy themselves with, and many a mother has gone 
back to her family refreshed in body and in spirit. The 
cost is not very heavy, but the benefits are large, 
and the women have been glad to take advantage of this 
opportunity of securing a little relaxation from the 
monotony of their daily lives. In a number of in- 
stances it has really been the first vacation that has 
ever come into the life of the mother of a large family. 
It has in some cases warded off approaching sickness 
by overstrain in household cares. 


nurse has been of 


could be obtained. 


directions are 


active 


eases in assistance as 


seasons 


occasioned 
Prevention of Accidents, 


It is so well known that the mining industry is one 
of danger that we consider too little the accidents oc- 
curring so frequently in all mines. These accidents 
should demand a most careful study not only for the 
reduction in economic loss and the added cost of pro- 
duction, but because of the effect upon the men em- 
ployed. We must recognize that it is a dangerous occu- 
pation, and accidents will occur and cannot always be 
avoided; but it should be a part of the duty of the com- 
panies to study the causes and results of these acci- 
dents carefully in each case in order to provide such 
remedies as may be possible. In looking over the 
equipment and machinery of the present day and com- 
paring it with that of 25 years ago, it will be seen that 
additional care is being exercised, this care being of 
value to the men as well as to the company 
We see improved devices for hoisting and 
lowering the with various appliances to guard 
against accident. We find automatic closing gates at 
shaft openings and a better and uniform system of sig- 
nals. We find our mines better ventilated and with bet- 
ter methods of fire protection. The mine surroundings, 
from being a scrap heap, have become an orderly place 
of work with supplies properly stored. Special com- 
mendation should be given to the United States Steel 
Corporation for the study it has given to promote the 
safety of its employees. 

In the coal mining regions of Pennsylvania much 
attention has been paid to the first aid to the injured. 


great 
economically. 
men, 


Regular courses of study have been pursued and men 
instructed in their duties in times of accidents. Ex- 


hibitions have been given and contests held, showing the 
proficiency attained in this work, which has the greatest 
value. Our different mines can well afford to promote 
some definite plan for first aid and provide proper equip- 
ment and facilities. 
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Benetits Funds, 

Practically all the mining companies in our section 
contribute equally with the men to the benefit funds 
from which the men receive a monthly payment up to 
one year in case of injury, while in the event of a fatal 
accident sums from 9200 to $500 are paid to the family 
or administrator, In Ishpeming alone $10,158.58 was 
paid in 1908 for accident and death benefits. It is 
of the greatest value to the men to be assured of some 
degree of care or assistance during period of injury, and 
the administration of these funds can well be studied 
to see if further improvement in benefits and assistance 
cannot be made, 

In this connection 1] would mention the administra- 
tion of the Carnegie Fund through the Steel Corporation, 
which has been of very great helpfulness in the many 
localities in which its operations are conducted and 
Which is so well known as to need no extended descrip- 
tion. 

In the matter of benefit payments in case of injury 
there has been no great degree of uniformity in the 
practice of the different companies. It must come more 
and more to be recognized that these injuries are a 
hazard of the business and that the business should 
Stand the reasonable cost of every one on the same basis, 
in which event it would not be a hardship to any or 
carry suggestion of unfair comparisons, 

Pension Systems, 

As a further aid to the men and their families pen- 
Sion systems such as have been established by the Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining Company and the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company are of very great benefit. A man who 
has worked for a very long period of years, devoting in 
many cases the best of his life to the service of the 
company, can well have such services recognized by some 
payment during his declining years. After a very care- 
ful study of the pension system in use across the water 
and by various companies in the United States, the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company adopted a pension sys- 
tem taking effect January 1, 1909. At that time the 
Board of Directors made the following statement: 

The object of this System is to recognize the value of iong 
continued and faithful service and to in some measure provide 
for those whose years of activity have been expended in the 
service of the company and who through age, injury or infirmity 
have become incapacitated for further labor in connection with 
our work, 

The system provides that any employee who has at- 
tained the age of 65 years or more and has been in the 
employ of the company for 25 years, may on his own re- 
quest be retired and pensioned. Any employee who has 
worked for the company for 25 years and is ¢0 years of 
age may be retired by the Pension Board if in their 
opinion his injury or infirmity may make it desirable to 
assist him in this way. This pension does not prevent 
the men from securing any other employment which is 
not prejudicial to the interests of the company and of 
which their condition will permit. The monthly allow- 
ance of payment is on the following basis and is con- 
tinued through the life of the beneficiary : 

For each year of service 1 per cent. of the average 
monthly pay for the 10 years next preceding retirement 
is to be paid to them monthly. The minimum pension to 
be paid is $15 per month, so that in case the amount 
computed upon the above plan should be less than $15 
this monthly payment is increased up to the minimum 
amount stated. As a further means of benefit to the 
men and guarantee to them that their families are not to 
suffer privation from loss occasioned by their death, the 
pension system provides certain payments to the widows 
and orphans. To the widow of a man accidently killed at 
work, a pension is paid of $12 per month for a period of five 
years, and for each child under the age of 16 years, $1 
per month additional. In case the children are all 
under the age of 10 years when the accidental death 
occurs, payments may be continued longer than five years 
or until such time as the widow remarries or the family 
through the aid of mother or assistance of the children 
becomes self-supporting. The object of this is to pro- 
vide the famly with some assistance up to the time that 
the members. become of such age as to render further 
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Support unnecessary. This payment, in addition to the 
amount received through the benefit fund in case of 
death, is usually sufficient to provide the family with 
some degree of comfort and insure against Serious hard- 
ships. 

The company is sure that these payments are of great 
benefit and, while not i man’s disposition to 
provide for his family, leads him to feel that the dangers 
incident to mining are not such as make his family en- 
tirely dependent upon charity in case of his accidental 
death. These benefits are to be paid for the care of 
those needing them and are not liable to attachment, 
levy or seizure under any process whatever. 


lessening 


Improved Surrou ndings, 


The mining companies can do much to promote the 
Sanitary conditions of the town. A proper regard for the 
Surroundings of the mines, a prompt disposal of waste 
and co-operation with the health authorities will serve 
to lead the people into like habits. The character of 
the home and the home surroundings has great effect 
upon the life of the people and the efforts in this 
connection are to be much commended. At Ishpeming 
for 15 years the prizes offered by one of the mining com- 
panies for best kept premises, vegetable gardens, vine 
planting, &¢., have been of the greatest value in pro- 
ducing a mining city the character of whose homes can- 
hot be surpassed. 

We say that the men make the character of the 
town in which they live. We are also convinced that 
the character of the town in which a man lives has a 
great deal to do in molding him. There is no question 
about the value of building towns in Such a way as at 
Minn.; Gary, Ind., and the new town at 
Gwinn, Mich., in which features of benefit to its citizens 
have been carefully considered. At Gwinn, the town 
has been laid out under the direction of Warren H. 
Manning, the eminent landscape designer, who has pro- 
vided for the retaining of all the hatural beauties that 
Were possible. The land was cleared under the direc- 
tions of Mr. Manning and his that all 
trees of value should be Saved and all roads and Streets 
located and graded under his Supervision. First of all 
a water works system was put in and at the Same time 


Coleraine, 


engineers, so 


i complete system of Sewers, so that these were avail- 
able previous to the erection and occupation of the 
houses. As the result of this plan of work, town build- 
continued over three Without a single 
case of typhoid fever, which is usually so very prevalent 
in new towns. Coincident with the building of the 
town, a hospital was established for which benefit and 
medical services the men pay the $1 per month custom- 
ary at all the mining locations. Houses have been built 
and sold on reasonable terms and long time payments. 


ing has years 


Organization of Welfare Work, 

It is essential to the greatest success that a proper 
‘umount of time be given to the study of the different 
problems, and this can best be done by a suitable organ- 
ization, such as has been effected in the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company or that introduced by Wm. G. Mather as 
a part of the work of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. 
This organization serves as a clearing house for prob- 
lems of a sociological character that 
nection with the business. 

There should be no thought of paternalism in the 
effort to surround the men with such environment as 
to make for their best welfare; but they should be en- 
couraged to do what they can for their own improve- 
ment and benefit, the companies lending their help, co- 
operation and assistance so far as practicable, | know 
of no one question connected with the mining industry 


may arise in con- 


that will pay better from every Standpoint than the 
study of the sociologica] conditions. 
ee 


The plant of the Capital Lock Nut & Washer Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, including buildings, machinery 
and real estate, will be offered for sale at public auction 
October 16 by the receiver Charles P. Outhwaite. The 
entire property is appraised at $70,015, and is to be sold 
at not less than $42,009, 
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The Rasmus Electric Hoist. 


A 5-ton electric hoist requiring only 35°, in. of head- 
room and weighing only 500 Ib. is somewhat unusual. 
The construction naking such a hoist possible, as adopted 
by Gustav Rasmus, 514 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City. is also unique. The motor is contained in the 
hoist drum, or. more strictly speaking, the drum is the 


motor frame and supports the field poles and coils. The 





Fig. 1.—A New Electric Hoist Built by Gustay Rasmus, New 
York City 


parts of the hoist are few and simple, as a consequence 
of which the hoist costs little to manufacture and can 
be sold at a very moderate price. The parts of a stand- 
ard motor are used in the construction, the armature, 
field coils, commutator and brushes being purchased from 
an electrical manufacturer and assembled in the drum. 
The two drum gears at the ends take the place of the 
end shields of an inclosed motor. 

The mechanical advantage of placing the armature 
within the drum, in addition to that of reducing the 
number of parts, is that a number of castings and braces 
are done away with which are ordinarily necessary to 
hold the motor in alignment with the gears and the 
drum. This saves a considerable weight of iron and 
steel, the cost of that material and the extra labor. To 
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reduce friction the armature and the drum rotate in the 
same direction. The hubs of the driving gears are the 
bearings of the armature shaft. The drive from the 
armature shaft being through a worm and worm wheel, 
load and speed brakes are not required. The motor is 
electrically controlled for speed, and when the motor is 
at rest, the current being cut off, the gears are locked in 
position by the worm, which prevents the load from 
running down. 

In Fig. 1 the hoist is shown with all gear covers re- 
moved and suspended with a.bar representing the lower 
flange of an I-beum, the hook block up as close to the 
drum as it will go and the hook resting on the floor. 
As compared with the hight of the inventor standing be- 
side it, the small size of the hoist’ and the small head 
room it requires are strikingly brought out. Fig. 2, 
which gives side sectional and end elevations, clearly 
brings out the construction of the hoist. The hoist is 
supported by four flanged wheels mounted on slightly 
inclined studs in the suspending yokes, so that cylindrical 
tread wheels may be used, and have full bearing contact 
on the upper faces of the lower flange of an I-beam. The 
hubs of the drum gears are journaled in the hoist frame 
and through their hollow trunnions extends the arma- 
ture shaft of the motor. The commutator and controlling 
apparatus are located at one end and on the opposite 
end of the extended armature shaft is a worm engaging a 
worm wheel which, through bevel gears, drives a shaft 
parallel to and above the armature shaft. This shaft 
carries pinions meshing the drum gears. Tracing through 
the gear connections, it will be seen that the armature 
and the motor and the drum revolve in the same direc- 
tion, which has the effect of increasing the speed of hoist- 
ing and reducing slightly the friction between the arma- 
ture shaft and its bearings in the drum gears. The 
motor is of bipolar type and the coils and pole pieces for 
the two poles are secured at diametrically opposite points 
in the interior of the drum. 

As the field of the motor revolves it is necessary to 
provide contact rings to connect the field coil leads with 
the source of current. A limit switch is provided to cut 
off the current when the hook reaches the top of its 
travel. No limit switch is needed for the lowering move- 
ment, for if by any chance the hoist should be left run- 
ning the rope would simply wind around the drum in the 
opposite direction and again lift the hook, when the 
limit switch would cut off the current. Since the worm 
and worm wheel form part of the power transmission, 
there is no need of providing a brake. The load cannot 
run down when the motor is at rest; the motor must be 
operated to allow the load to descend. 


a 


The new plant of the Virginia Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany, at Memphis, Tenn., has been completed, and was re- 
cently started up. The works include several substan- 
tial buildings located on a site covering an area of 6 
acres at Union Belt Line and Breedlove avenue. This is a 
branch plant, the parent company being located at Roan- 
oke, Va. 
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Fig. 2.—Side, Sectional and End Elevations of the Rasmus Electric Hoist. 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufacturers’ 
Club on the evening of October 6, with a good attendance. 
Representatives of out of town foundries were especially 
humerous. In the unavoidable absence of the president 
Dr. Elmer FE. 
for membership from 8S. 
resenting the 


Brown occupied the chair. An application 
G. Krake, Brooklyn, N. Y., rep- 
Gardner Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, publisher of Castings, was favorably acted upon and 
other routine business transacted. 

The paper presented for the evening’s discussion was 
on ‘Jolt Molding Machines and Foundry 
Methods Involved,” by Ek. H. Mumford of the Ef. H. Mum- 
ford Philadel!phia, foundry 
molding 


herewith presented : 


Ramming 


manufacturer of 
part of this 


Company, 


machines. ‘The greater paper is 


Jolt-Rammivge Molding Machines and 


YViethods Involved, 


Foundry 


creditable to the individual molder, 
foreman or foundry superintendent, 
that the real development of machine molding is due, rather 
than to the 


interest and 


It is, in fact, chiefiy 
often represented by the 
designer and builder of the machine. By his 
working foundryman has car- 
ried this especially as applied to what are 
known as jolt or jar ramming machines, far beyond what 
Was anticipated in the early days of their manufacture. 

It is now all of 20 years since jolt-ramming machines, 
then cam-lifted and dropped on a rigid anvil operating on 
a small type flask, were used exclusively for ramming such 
work as wagon axle boxes and pipe balls. Gradually the 
application of pneumatic lifting broadened out 
through the application of the method to larger and larger 
work, until to-day we have pneumatic jolt-ramming machines 
in successful service with lifting capacities from 10 to 15 
tons, and tables 6 ft. by 9 ft., or even larger. 

The method of ramming sand in jolt-ramming operations 
is of the same effect as the old method of squeezing or 
press ramming of which the separate particles of silica or 
quartz, thoroughly coated with the bonding 
element of aluminum or clay, are dropped into closer com- 
pact amounting to a compression of 25 to 50 per cent. in 
volume, and through their closer association are stuck to- 
gether by their clay jackets, thus constituting a more or 
less firmer body of rammed sand. Sand has been rammed 
by impact even before it was rammed by pressure. In the 
throwing of sand into the deep pockets a grate bar was used 
long years before molding machines were, and later we have 
had what are known as gravity machines, which drop com- 
pacted bats of green sand from an elevation, which in fall- 
ing amalgamated with the sand already fallen to form a 
rammed mold. ° 

The various impact between the 
particles of green sand and so ramming them are, in fact, 
embodied in the jolt-ramming operation with this advantage, 
that the sand which is to be rammed is placed in proper 
position, with the facing next to the pattern, gaggered and 
secured as desired, and, with the flask full, and with evenly 
distributed pressure, is then rammed by impact of the sep- 
arate particle, another through the 
blows of the machine table upon its anvil with the mold 
upon it. The action is not a uniform or a simultaneous one, 
but rather a progressive one, and it should be realized that 
one law applies in relation to all jolting machines, namely, 
that the effect of the impact as felt at the table of the ma- 
chine varies directly as the hight and inversely as the de- 
pression of the anvil under the blow. 

This amount of compacting force represents the limit 
that can be secured with any given machine, and as every 
part of the horizontal pattern or joint surface shares this 
principle, it is probable that the first layers of sand, immedi- 
ately in compact with these surfaces, are rammed to a 
maximum hardness at the very first blow. What is true of 
the machine under the depression of the anvil at each blow 
is true of each grain or layer of sand as it comes to rest 
on the sand below it, and the sand in the upper regions of 
the mold—that is, where it is most remote from the pat- 
tern or joint surfaces—is but little rammed by the first im- 
pact, but gradually hardens in the lower strata and builds 
back on the upper layers of the sand until the entire mold 
is sufficiently rammed. The amount of lateral dispersion, 
such as will allow the sand to adhere to the sides of the 
flasks and bars slightly tapering, varies with the quality 
of the sand, and it is noticeable that sand as used for deep 
sand for steel castings acts better in this way by 
reaon of its lesser friction among its particles, so that its 
movements down the sides of bars and flasks and into under- 
cuts are better than ordinary green sand. It is preferable 
to use bars of such a shape that the sand will flow of its 
own accord in its advance down the sides of the bars with- 
out leaving them, so that when the mold is rammed the 


intelligence the 


development, 


plungers 


more or less 


processes of securing 


upon one succeeding 


holes 
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which has run down the sides of the wedge 
bar, will be found compacted under their relative 
edges and still adhering to their sides. 

It will be evident from the consideration of the above- 
named conditions, involving stability and firmness of sur- 
faces, that vibration of all surfaces is to be avoided, and it 
pat- 


sand, 


shaped 
sharp 


is this vibration of flasks, bars, stripping plates and 


terns which more than anything else has militated against 


the use of the well-known types of hand-rammed stripping 


plate machines upon the tables of jolt-ramming machines. 


riMI ELIMINATED AS AN ELEMENT, 


Jolt-ramming machines eliminate the 
tion ol 


molds 


ractically 


Ope ra- 


element. KXven the heaviest 


upon it are completely and 


p 

ramming as a time 
placed 
rammed, when, as in this case, an expensive operation has 
been reduced to a 


ly Sn cots hee 
aimost pertectly 


matter of no importance; other opera- 
perform rise its unusual 


problem how best to take 


tions which the machine does not 
prominence, and it is becoming a 
advantage of the greater e 
chines, in view of the fact that it is almost 
with existing foundry 
and from the machines and 
enough to make 


onomies of jolt-ramming ma- 
impracticable 
appliances to transport the molds to 
finish them on the floor fast 
complete use of the machine, 

The traveling crane is an ideal instrument for the trans- 
portation of these molds, lifting them slightly and lowering 
them them 
from However, if 
the traveling crane is sent on too many errands and is made 


to do the work of 


slightly to be sure, but in the main carrying 


place to place rapidly ind effect vely. 
transportation which could as well be 
performed by a surface car, it is soon discovered that its 
lifting and lowering is sacrificed to get- 
foundry floor, often inter- 


proper function of 
ting it hither and thither over the 
fering with other cranes on the 

My main 


Same runway. 

this evening is to 
to adapt our 
of jolt-ramming green 
sand molds, and I make this suggestion, which seems to me 
the best way to reduce crane service and facilitate what is 
mainly transportation, so getting the best results from jolt 
ramming. Assume that the machine is stationed at a point 
on a longitudinal foundry track, upon which a number of 
cars which can pass at turntables or otherwise are operated. 
Locate this track at one heavy work floor. 
Imbed rails at suitable intervals in the floor, running at 
right angles to the longitudinal track and upon the plat- 
form of a car running on this track, and, serving as a trans- 
fer car, fix tracks running across the bottom, flush with 
and in the same direction as those running athwart the shop. 
The molds would then be set upon secondary cars on these 
tracks for ramming at any desired point on the floor, and 
then moved across to the transfer car and by it carried to 
a jib crane serving the molding machine, by which the pre- 
pared mold is set upon the table of the machine. In a few 
seconds it is rammed and is immediately set upon the car 
which brought it. It is then returned over the route it 
traveled before to its original station on the floor. In this 
way large rammed on a machine at one 
station and stored preparatory to pouring on the main floor 
of the foundry, much transfer 
tables in our car barns. 

The problem of handling large volumes of heavy sand and 
flasks to and from jolt-ramming machines, which are neces- 
sarily stationary, can be solved, it seems to me, in no better 
way than the above. There is no cheaper way to handle 
the sand to form a mold than the mold itself, given proper 
facilities. 


purpose in addressing you 


get some more minds at the problem of how 


foundry methods to this new principle 


side of the 


molds may be 


as trolley cars are stored by 


Discussion was rather limited, owing to the fact that 
those present were to a large extent unfamiliar with the 
type of machine, but a number expressed themselves as 
favorably impressed with its possibilities. Wilfred Lewis 
of the Tabor Mfg. Company made a few remarks, which 
coincided largely with Mr. 
possibilities and limitations of the jolt ramming type of 


Mumford’s views as to the 


molding machine. 
—_———_——_ - ~~ oe Pm CO 


The Lake Superior Corporation held its annual meet- 
Camden, N. J., October 6 Charles D. Warren, 
president, handed in his resignation, and T. J. Drum- 
Montreal, Thomas 
Gibson, of Toronto, was chosen secretary and treasurer 
in place of Walter P. 
were J. Tatnall Lea, 
Walter K. Whigham, 
Frater Taylor, third directors 
were re-elected: T. J. Drummond, J. Tatnall Lea, W. K. 
Whigham. J. Frater Taylor, R. L. Austin, Herbert 
pell, J. S. Dale, J. Terry, Jr., L. N. Lovell, F. M. Cowen, 
H. N. Price and Charles D. Warren. Mr. Warren gave 
out a statement that he had asked to be relieved of the 
office, which he had held for five years, so that he could 
devote himself to his private affairs. 


ing at 


mond, of was elected in his stead. 
Faust. The other officers elected 
Philadelphia, first 
London, second 


vice-president ; 
vice-president; J. 
vice-president. These 


Cop- 
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Remarkable Swings in Pig Iron Output. 


So far as pig iron production is a gauge, 1909 will be 
a far more important year than even the most sanguine 
predictions of three months ago allowed. Roundly, mak- 
ing the comparison with 1907, the year of high tide in 
iron and steel, 1808 was a GO per cent. year. It was 
conceded at its beginning that 1909 would in all likeli- 
hood advance to 80 per cent. of the 1907 record. In the 
summer months this estimate was raised to 90 per cent. 
The astonishing figures made last week from the reports 
of the blast furnace companies to The Iron Age indicate 
that if the rate of production on October 1 is maintained 
through the year, 1909 will show a pig iron output 98 
per cent. of the record total of 1907. 

The contrast between the first and second halves of 
this year and between the second half of the year and 
either half of 1908, particularly the first half of that 
year, appears in the following table: 


Pig Iron Production in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 


iene a Se i sot 13,478,044 6,918,004 11,022,346 
Second half........... 12,303,317 9,018,014 *14,261,000 
ee. os 25,781,361 15,936,018 25,283,346 


* Estimated. 

The estimate for the second half of 1909 is based on 
our statistics for coke and anthracite pig iron produc- 
tion in the third quarter of the year, a calculation for 
the fourth quarter on the assumption that the weekly 
rate of 5€4,S85 tons reported October 1 continues through 
the year, and an estimate of 30,000 tons a month as the 
output of charcoal pig iron. Whatéver the exact pro- 
duction of pig iron for the second half of 1809 may prove 
to be, it is evident that the difference between the first 
and second six months’ periods will be greater than has 
ever been known in any calendar year in the history 
of the industry. Much more startling, however, was the 
difference between the second half of 1807 and the first 
half of 1908, this being nearly 5,400,000 tons. The recov- 
ery from the low rate of the first half of last year has 
been noteworthy—a step of 2,100,000 tons in the second 
half of 1908, another of about 2,000,000 tons in the first 
half of this year, and a third of, say, 3,250,000 tons in 
the second half. Thus an increase of, roundly, 7,350,000 
tons makes the probable record for the last half of 1909 
more than twice that for the first half of 1808. Such tre- 
mendous swings. and at such a pace, from low to high, 
are without parallel in the iron industry of any other 
country. Further, it is most remarkable that in an era 
of concentration in the American iron trade—a time in 


which the influence of powerful consolidations has been 
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considered as making for stability in prices and even- 
ness in demand—there should be fluctuations in con- 
sumption more violent than were ever recorded. At the 
same time the range of prices, though not the widest for 
a like period, has been such as to suggest that the iron 
industry in the United States has not gone so far in 
unlearning its old ways as we are sometimes asked to 
believe. 


The Outlook for Copper. 


Copper has been under a cloud for so long a time 
that the trade is in some danger of regarding the present 
price level as one which is normal and is destined to 
persist for a long time to come. Production in this coun- 
try has been at a tremendous rate during the greater 
part of this year, and a further moderate and gradual 
increase is expected, as new mines swing into line and 
the increased capacity of some of the older companies 
comes into play. 

All hope of any co-operation among producers to 
restrict output has been abandoned, all stock exchange 
rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. The supply 
therefore promises to be ample; in fact, there is some 
feeling of discouragement that the returns of the Copper 
Producers’ Association for September show a further ad- 
dition to the surplus. In itself, the stock of marketable 
copper of all kinds at all points in the United States, 
amounting as it does to 151,472,772 pounds, or roughly 
to two months’ deliveries, is not a formidable quantity. 
The serious feature has been the uncertainty as to what 
amount of copper is really being carried abroad. That 
it was exceedingly large at one time was generally ac- 
cepted as a fact by the trade, in spite of the vigorous and 
persistent denials of interested parties. Now estimates 
of what it was are cropping up, chiefly in order to point 
the claim that there has been a sharp reduction in recent 
months. There is little that is convincing in the whole 
array of exact statistics, in the absence of satisfactory 
data as to the true condition of the European stocks, and 
the trade must be guided largely by general considera- 
tions. 

Among these the most convincing and striking fact is 
the wonderful development of the iron industry in this 
country. It reflects a recuperative power and a scale of 
surrent consumption, even taking into account all facts 
bearing on the restocking movement, that must tell be- 
fore long in the copper industry which is so closely allied 
to it industrially. At the present level of copper prices, 
it looks like an act of common prudence for consumers to 
increase their reserves and to begin cautiously to an- 


ticipate their requirements. 


—————»>- oe ___—_ 
Advancing Machine Tool Prices by Monthly 
Steps. 


A well-known machine tool builder has issued a series 
of price-lists, each to remain operative one month, and 
each containing an advance over that which precedes it. 
Nearly half a year is covered. Like most other changes 
in schedules, these include elements of readjustment, but 
the chief purpose is gradually to raise prices. The works 
in question is not rushed beyond the limits of early de 
liveries, for it manufactures standard lines which have 
not yet felt the strain of a depleted market. The 
customer who orders immediately will obtain better 
terms in the way of prices than if he postpones his busi- 
ness 30 days, which is worth taking into account, 
especially in conjunction with the value of the deliveries 
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themselves. His advantage will diminish as the months 


pass by, until he will have to pay prices wel] above what 


they are at present—in fact, above the limits reached 
three years ago. 
The experiment will be interesting to watch. The 


dealers should be able to use to advantage the know ledge 


contained in the progressive lists: customers will learn 


from them and the manufacturer himself what they can 
gain by placing orders early, At the same time the 
builder does not run the risk of filling his order books at 
present prices, and thus tying up his shops for months 
before he can 


reap the benefits of the higher levels of 


machine too] values which seem inevitable. During the 
last period of advancing prices, as has frequently been 
pointed out, most of the machinery manufacturers did 
not gain any financial] advantage from changes upward 


until months after they 


had been announced, because the 
order books contained so great a volume of business ac- 
cepted at the lower prices. This is true to-day of certain 
recent advances, Which would have done their makers 
vastly more good had they been made some months ago, 
because these lines are already oversold. For the sake 
of the machine tool trade it is to be hoped that its prices 
will be adjusted. While the renewed demand is yet 
young, to what is considered the standard of prosperous 
times, into account the conditions of 


taking present 


labor and materials. 
etnies 


Trade Schools in Reformatory Institutions. 





The modern industria] school as a central feature of 


the institutiona] experience of boys who have trans- 


sressed the criminal laws has been suggested as com- 
bining a new source of supply of Skilled mechanics, with 
a most wholesome influence in reforma- 


Thus far the excellent work that has been done in 


the process of 
tion, 
improving the conditions which surround young offenders 
during their terms of imprisonment has been largely ac- 
complished by capable Denologists, including the prac- 
tical men who have immediate charge of the institutions, 
Theorists have advanced all Sorts of ideas as to what 
should constitute the environment of the boys, including 
their training along practical] lines with a View to assist- 
ing them in leading decent lives when they are again free 
from restraint. sut the practical manufacturer, the em- 
ployer of labor, has shown little inclination to perform 
the important part for which he is equipped in perfecting 
a system of training that would be of the greatest bene- 
fit to this type of youth and at the same time to the 
community. 

It is recognized that during the period of his restraint 
the lad should be kept well occupied in the schoolroom 
and in some useful employment besides being directed 
wholesomely in his recreation. Work on the institution 
adopted, and the 


idea has been taken up to Some extent. 


farm is frequently manual training 
Certain trades 
have been taught, usually of the simpler sort. sut the 
installation of a modern, well equipped school for thor- 
ough mechanical training, with competent instructors, is 
almost, if not altogether, unknown in such institutions. 
It is believed, however, that a considerable percentage 
of boys of this Class, trained under a restraint that would 
insure application, would become efficient workmen. 
These necessary penal 


establishments contain thou- 


Sands of boys. The modern idea is that they shall be 
treated well, with as little Suggestion as possible that 
they are criminals, They are trusted to the full limit 
that their conduct will warrant. 
ulated. 


Their ambition is stim- 
The purpose is to turn out a healthy, normal boy, 
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with proper Self-respect, and in a great many cases the 
expectation has been realized. The culprit needed only 
good intluences to develop trustworthy traits, Usually he 
had had no training worth the hame until the law had 
taken him into Custody. There is no greater source of 
Self-respect and Self-reliance than the knowledge in a 
man that he can command a livelihood. A skilled me- 
chanie has that confidence, and each year the reason for 
it becomes more pronounced, for his services are the bet- 
ter appreciated. 

The usual System is to make the term of confinement 
indeterminate. Good behavior counts for a great dea] in 
this connection and serves as the incentive to do well in 
the Schoolroom, as it would in the shop, in the beginning 
of the term. It takes no deep study of boy nature to 
realize that a lad soon becomes interested in most labor 
He likes to 
While 


some are lacking in the mechanical bent, and a certain 


Which requires the skilled use of his hands, 
work with tools. It becomes recreation for him. 
lumber of every sroup of boys would prove unfitted for 
skilled shop work, even for these there are occupations 
in which they can be made useful. With the present 
demand for mechanics, which is Steadily growing, there 
would be little difficulty in a boy, who had been qualified 
by practical training, finding employment in his chosen 
occupation when released from the institution. The sug- 
gestion has possibilities of value. Abnormal traits would 
remain with some boys, and these perhaps would retro- 
grade. But the chances of permanent reform for most 
of them would be many times greater than if they were 
left to learn, after their discharge, how to earn a living. 
The several States could well afford the cost of the sys- 
fem, not only because it would help to better social con- 
ditions as a whole, but for the Same reasons that cause 


the establishment of the industria] schools of the cities. 


———_)--o- 
The Accumulation of Material Supplies. 








A recent article on the outlook in the automobile in- 
dustry for 1910 had this to say on the Situation as it re 
lates to the materials of automobile construction : 


Preparations being made to buila automobiles are on go 
a scale that the market for raw material is rapidly 


vase 


being de- 


pleted. Besides the many new companies that are forming, some 
of which are so well advanced that they have models on the 
road, the established concerns of magnitude are enlarging their 
plants, in numerous eases more than doubling the output. In 


the meantime Producers of raw material were not prepared for 


SO vast a business, and would have been pressed in furnishing 
barely the amount of material nsed in 1909, for the ears that 
were put recently finished. Under the circumstances, the vast 


increase in the number of automobiles being built has resulted 
in a famine of raw material, and parts makers are all working 
up to the limit, with plant increases going on, governed, not by 
the amount of business they can command, but by the amount of 
raw material they are able definitely to contract for. At the 
Plant of the — —__ Company, foresight is represented by 4 
yard full of chassis frames, motor cases by the half acre, cylin- 
ders and other parts to match, rather tending to show that this 
company does not intend to participate in a material famine. 


The 


throughout the months of depression has been repeatedly 


Singular position of the automobile industry 


a subject of comment. The exceptional demands upon 


the makers of parts and the impossibility of rapidly 
wheeling into line additional] capacity to supply such de- 
mands have been recognized features of the industria] 
Situation for months. Important a factor as automobile 
building has become, not only in the machinery trade 
but in the special branches of the iron and steel trade 
from which its materials are drawn, it may yet be taken 
as a criterion to a sreater extent than is warranted. 
The rapid mounting of iron and Steel production to new 
records has created a feeling in some quarters, such as 


that reflected in the above quotation—a feeling present 


in greater or less degree in every period of recovery, It 
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is accompanied often by the seeming belief that business 
expansion can have no limits and that the supply of 
materials being definitely limited, it is incumbent on the 
buyer to provide for the distant future 

Attention has already been called in these columns 
to the establishment, on a new basis, of stocks of iron 
and steel of every description throughout the country, as 
one of the factors in the present enormous demand upon 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills. What was 
considered a proper working margin, measured by the 
scale of demand in a year like 1908, must be much in- 
creased, with operations in all metal working lines on the 
basis of recent months. Every foundry, machine shop, 
blacksmith shop, repair shop, every hardware store, has 
participated in the movement to rebuild stocks to the pro 
portions required by steadily expanding business. In a 
larger way the warehouses for all classes of iron and 
steel material have called upon the rolling mills for the 
replacemeut of stocks that in many cases ran down to 


‘ } 
a 


beggar] 


ly minimum in 1908. Lt is quite possible that 


some estimates of the new scale of iron and steel 


con- 
Sumption to which the country has been advancing ap- 
parently by leaps and bounds have made too little al 
lowance for this feature of the present remarkable move 
ment 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Interior Waterways Needed, 
Yo the Editor: I notice an article in The Jron Age of 
September 23 showing what bearing the tariff has had 
on the trade in iron and steel products on the Pacific 
Coast, and indicating that the Europeans are able to 
market their goods there cheaper than the Americans re- 
siding in the interior of America. 

It seems to the writer, who resides on the Ohio River, 
that the manufacturers of all products, not alone steel 
products, should use all the influence they possess to 
bring about the early appropriation of the money to 
build with, and the rapid construction of a series of 
locks and dams on the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, and should also do their best to get an appropria- 
tidn for the lakes to the Gulf route, deepening the chan- 
nel of that water way, so as to permit the passage of 
heavily loaded vessels from the interior points to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This work should go along very rap- 
idly, and the Government should issue bonds with which 
to do the work, so that the entire work will be completed 
and ready for the use of the American people by the time 
the Panama Canal is ready. 

The Panama Canal would be of much greater value 
to the Americans who are building it, if our water borne 
commerce from the interior of the United States can 
reach deep water through its natural water ways, the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Upon these two streams, 
particularly upon the Ohio, are located our great steel 
industries and our extensive coal mines, and on this 
heavy merchandise the rate of freight should be so low 
that we could reach our Western coast as cheaply as does 
the European at the present time. Our American people 
will only get the benefit that they are entitled to out of 
the Panama Canal through the deepening of the rivers 
in the interior of the United States, so that they and the 
people residing along the banks of such streams will be 
able to reach all the commerce of the world, because of 
the deepening of the channels of our natural water ways. 

J. Ep. GUENTHER. 

OweEnssoro, Ky., October 9, 1909. 


Internally Fired Helical Furnaces, 

To the Editor: in your issue of September 2, pages 
698-9, you illustrate an internally fired helical furnace, 
represented to be the design and manufacture of other 
than this company; and in your issue of February 25 
last you illustrate the same furnace as the design and 
manufacture of the W. S. Rockwell Company. We beg 
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to call your attention to the evident make up of a cut, 
Fig. 1, in your issue of September 2, from the cut, Fig. 
2, in your earlier issue, and to say that the W. 8S. Rock- 
well Company holds the only existing patent for a fur- 
nace of this character and has not licensed any other 
to Inake or sell the same. 
W. S. RocKWELL COMPANY, 
W. S. Rockwe tt, President. 
New York, September 8, 1909. 


lo the Editor: Referring to the letter of the W. 8S. 
Rockwell Company, which is published in this issue, re 
garding the article describing the Rockwell inclinable 
rotary furnace, published in your issue of September 
2, we beg to state the following: 

There has been no attempt on the part of the Rock- 
well Furnace Company to in any way invade the rights 
of others. On the contrary, this company is the suc- 
cessor to the business of the Rockwell Engineering Com- 
pany (now in liquidation), and has taken over all the 
rights of that company, together with its good will and 
other assets. The furnace shown in Fig. 1 of the article 
published September 2 was built by the Rockwell En- 
gineering Company, our predecessor in business, and we 
are certainly therefore well within our rights when we 
describe and illustrate machines built by our prede- 
cessor, whose rights we have acquired. 

It is being brought home to us, more and more, that 
confusion exists in the public mind as to who are the 
successors of the Rockwell Engineering Company. This 
confusion is accentuated by the fact that another con- 
cern uses the name “ Rockwell” in such a manner that 
the average busy man is at a loss to understand just 
the relation between the various companies. 

RocKWELL FURNACE COMPANY, 
I. S. Garrett, President. 
New York, September 18, 1909. 


>> — 


Copper Production and Stocks in September. 


The monthly report of the Copper Producers’ Associa- 
tion shows an increase in copper stocks in this country 
during September of 15,840,207 Ib. Both production and 
deliveries were less than in August. Production and con- 
sumption for the month and stocks on hand compare as 
follows with the figures for August and July: 


September. August. July. 





Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Stocks ...... . .185,632,5 122,596,607 154,858,061 
Production .118,023,1359 120,597,238 118,277,603 
TOUNIG. oc ss . .253,655 243,193,841 273,135,664 





Domestic deliveries. 52,105 59,614,207 


48,382,704 


5.520.083 
75,018,974 





Exports 5 aaa ate a RE ae 
150,539,057 
122,596,607 


fotal consumption.102,182,932 107,996,911 


Stocks remainin 151,472,772 135,196,930 

A note appended to the official statement says: “ From 
sources which have not hitherto come to the knowledge of 
the association, it has within the present month been 
learned that, in addition to what has been recorded dur- 
ing the year, there has been produced from January 1 to 
August 31, 3.007,738 lb., of which has been delivered to 
August 31, 2,572,103 lb., leaving a balance on September 
1 of 435,635 Ib., which has been included in the total stock 
of September 1.” 

~->-?- 


Bull Dog Core Wash.—The 8. Obermayer Company 
of Cincinnati, Chicago and Pittsburgh, after several 
years’ experimenting, has placed on the market a new 
product for the foundry called Bull Dog core wash. It 
is so-called because of its great adhesive qualities. In 
the foundries where it is now in use there is no trouble 
“neeling” off. 
The largest castings can be made by using it, and it will 
he found more satisfactory. In making cores, no matter 
how much pains may have been taken in other ways, all 
the good work will go for naught if the right kind of core 
wash for the job is not available. The only use for a 
core wash is to prevent the iron from sticking to the sand 
and to produce a clean, smooth surface. This is precisely 
what the manufacturers claim Bull Dog core wash will do, 


caused by the core wash burning off or 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.’ 


the Efficiency of Machinists. 


The Cincinnati Plan. eharacter and quality of work they are able to do. In 

ay FREDERICK A. GEIER, CINCINNATI. fact, the experi nee has been very satisfactory. Right in 

the beginning there was ¢ nsiderable skepticism on the 

The rapid development of the manufacturing interests part of manufacturers and a reluctance to accept these 

of our country during the past decade, and particularly boys. The shops to-day are offering to take on more 

in the metal working lines, is yearly increasing the prob- new men than the university facilities, at present, can 
lem of finding an adequate supply of labor and of a take care of 

proper degree of efficiency. The system of education in In our own plant, we have found some of these boys 

this country has not, until the recent past, taken cog- available for some of our most diflicult work, and this is 

the requirements of labor that also true in other shops. I call attention to this, because 


nizance of the change in 


industrial development. 


the experience with 


these engineering studnts has practi- 


has come about through this 

Manufacturers have for some time realized that the effi- cally demonstrated to the Cincinnati manufacturers the 

ciency of the labor that offers itself for emi loyment is yalue of educated and properly trained young men. rhe 

not as high as it should be. ro a large extent this 1s creat mass of our employees, however, in the future, 

due to the fact that the great majority ol applicants as in the past, will be supplied from those who only 

have not gone beyond the elementary schools, and in complete the elementary courses. 

which they were not prepared for meeting the problems About three years ago, Houston, Stanwood & Gamble 
giving instruction 


them 
The courses of these elementary 
as to hold the interest of the boys, a 


that confronted upon 
establishments. 
have not been such 
great many leaving the schools 
very poor foundation even 


schools 


at entirely too early an 


age, and with a in the rudi- 


ments of education. 

Manufacturing processes are becoming 
while there is a greater subdivision of 
a working force 
the days 


more highly 
organized, and, 
labor, I believe it is true that we need 
to-day of greater general intelligence than in 
when simpler 
ployed in producing our work. 
any manufacturing plant will 
of the abuse of machinery and 


machines and simpler processes were em- 
A eareful analysis of the 


conditions in reveal a tre- 


mendous waste, because 
tools, a low standard of 
part of which waste could be eliminated if there were a 
higher degree of intelligence on the part of the workmen. 

has led the world industrially 


work, spoiled pieces, &¢., a great 


America because of the 


natural advantages of a large home market and of its 
superior advantages as to the cost of raw materials. 
Europe, and notably Germany, largely offsets our natural 

g¢ of its employees. Our 


advantages by a superior trainin 
materials are lessening 


for- 
better train our The 
un and I am asked to speak 
has been done in Cin- 


advantages as to sources of raw 
year by year. If we are to increase our home and 
eign trade we 
movement to this end has be 
lly as to what 


must employees. 


to you more specifica 
cinnati. 

Cincinnati has the oldest mechanics’ 
country. This institution, with its night 
been doing pioneer work along these lines for many years. 
It is, however, not a natural condition for young men to 
be compelled to get their education in this 
attending these schools, tired out from the day’s work, 
can’t make the progress that they should, and often be- 
come discouraged. About four ago the Board of 
Education of Cincinnati established manual training 
in the elementary grades. Two magnificent technological 
high schools are about completed, and in these schools 
be exceedingly 
enter manufacturing 
woodworking, 


institute in this 
has 


classes, 


way. s0VS 


years 


such training will be given as will useful 


subsequently 


to the boys, as they 
comprise 


establishments. The courses 


metalworking, foundry work, mechanical drawing, and 
such allied branches as physics, chemistry, &e. 
the co-operative course for 


know about 
lished three years ago at the 
yoys who have passed through 


You all 
engineering estab 
of Cincinnati, in which I 
an enter this six-year course, working 
the university. 
$1,800. 


University 


the high schools c 
at the shop and one week at 
during the period of six years, 


one week 
earning. 
About 200 of these boys are now employed 
While there are exceptions to the rule, 
employers 


about 
in Cincinnati 
shops. as a class 
these boys have surprised their as to the 


the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
October 


* Read before 


tion, New York, 1909. 





‘tablished a school in their own shop, 
o their apprentices during shop hours. 


entering the manufacturing ‘ 


was so profitable that about a 
Milling 
We first attempted to 
because 
the 
this 
were 
brought 
After a 


decided, 


tinuation school 


Their experience 
year later the Cincinnati 
Company established a similar school. 
operate this school at night, but, 
insuring an attendance on 
decided to also operate 


These 


Machine 
the difficulty in 
the we 


during 


of 


of soon 


part boys, 


school schools 


working hours. two 


noticed by other manufacturers, and 
to the attention of the Board of 
number of conferences between the manufactur- 
1 the members of the Board of Education it was 
beginning with September, to operate a 
under the auspices, and at the expense 
It was agreed by the manu- 
send their apprentice boys 


were also 


Education. 


iit 


rs 


con- 


of. the Board of Education. 
facturers that they would 
and other young men to this school four hours per week, 
paying regular waes while the boys were in attendance 
fast ad- 
no doubt that 
You must 
attend the 


Over 200 boys are now enrolled, and, as as 
ditional teachers can be provided, there is 
this enrollment will be very greatly enlarged. 
that, at present, the that 
continuation school are all employed in machine shops. 
The course has not yet been brought to embrace the other 
The classes of this continuation 
school are limited to about 20 boys. They are taught 
elementary and higher mathematics, including problems 
and trignometry. The whole plan of the 
+h directly the problems that the boy en- 
counters in the shop. The catalogue and blue prints of 
manufacturers of Cincinnati are the text 
the co-operation of the superintend- 
Cincinnati 


remember boys 


industries in Cincinnati. 


in geometry 


school is to tea 


machine 
and through 
engineers employed in the shops of 
it this school to-day is probably more 
of any school in this 


the 
books, 
ents the 
the work 
practical and 
country and in Europe. 
the shop already showing 
and will increase as the teaching force 
amplified. 

Now as to the increase in 
diffi- 


done ; 
more effective than 
The efficiency of these boys in 
substantial improvement, 


is 
>and courses at this 


continuation school are 

So much for the efficiency. 
the supply of labor. It was formerly exceedingly 
eult to secure a sufficient number of candidates for ap- 
You can readily see that parents whose 
attention is now called to this new plan appreciate at once 
that here is an opportunity for their to learn a 
time to supplement their education. 
He wants to go to work, and, 


prenticeships. 
sons 


trade and at the same 
It also appeals to the boy. 
while heretofore he has been indifferent to his studies at 
school, he now finds instruction that is alive with interest. 
of young men to learn the trade is 
So much already has been accom- 
to the future with much 
ist that other communities 


The supply, therefore, 
more than sufficient. 
plished that I look 
hopefulness, and I sincerely tr 
will rapidly imitate Cincinnati. 
Let me repeat that the big problem before 


forward 


manufac- 
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turers of this country is to secure a larger and more effi- 
cient supply of labor. Industrial education is the remedy. 


The Fitchburg Plan, 


BY M, A. COOLIDGE, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


We needed more and better mechanics in Fitchburg. 
The manufacturers were prepared to start a course of 


apprenticeship with a _ special instructor. Professor 
Schneider’s plan modified seemed to have advantages. 





The Fitchburg plan of co-operative education, or co- 
operative industrial education, as applied to mechanics, 
is an arrangement between the high school and the 
manufacturers of metal machinery, saws, engines, pumps 
and condensers, and other metal products, for a four 
years’ course of apprenticeship, the first year all school 
work, the next three years school and shop work, one 
week in school and one week in the shop. The boys work 
in pairs—as an example, if a shop takes eight apprentices 
it has four working at all times. The boy going to work 
next week goes to the shops on Saturday before closing 
time, for an hour or half hour according to the nature of 
the work, and watches the job his alternate is on, and 
then is prepared to take up on Monday morning the 
operations he has previously made himself familiar witb 
and with such additional information or instruction he 
feels he may need from hs foreman. 

When the shops are able to take a suflicient number 
of operatives under this system, the course can be very 
much improved, we believe, by a special instructor in 
2ach shop whose only duty will be to attend to his boys, 
giving them all the time and attention necessary. We 
expect to carry out this feature shortly. 

The Fitchburg plan differs from the trade school idea 
where any student may enter and go wholly through a 
three years’ course without regard to his mechanical 
ability or fitness for such work, whereas we drop out the 
dead wood and try to bring out every boy a good, high 
grade mechanic. In one trade school they wanted some 
plumbing done in the school itself and, though they 
taught plumbing in this very school, they had to send out 
and get a plumber to do the work. With the exception of 
the Williamson school in Philadelphia it is, as far as 
I have heard, the only on where the shop part is made 
at all prominent. 

Manual training schools have also failed in their 
effort to do practical work along the line of the Fitch- 
burg plan primarily, I believe, for two reasons: They 
have failed to put the shop part on an equality with the 
academic and were not able to work under real com- 
mercial conditions. Under the Fitchburg plan the boys 
are paid for their time in the shops 10 cents per hour the 
first year, 11 cents the second year and 12% cents the 
third year. The young man taking this course has just 
the same standing in the high school on the football team, 
athletics, lectures, and all advantages as the other stu- 
dents and put it all over the other boys by always having 
some real money to do as they wish with, and enjoying 
that feeling of independence, human in us all. 

The apprenticeship or school year commences July 1 
and for two months it is a trial period exactly the same 
as in our former apprenticeship systems. If the boy does 
not care to continue he may stop, and if the manufac- 
turer feels that he will not make good as a mechanic, 
he is told so. If he continues, he is under the same ap- 
prenticeship bond to go through the three years’ course 
as formerly. We believe this form of bond, or obligation, 
is just as valuable as formerly, and is kept in mind by 
the apprentice that he has entered into a business agree- 
ment, approved and guaranteed by his parents. 


The four years’ course follows: 


Periods 
First year, All school work: per week. 
OEE cc Sadako vanes vals Sele Sik ooe 


Current events; industrial history 


ea i er ce a is a te ovesevonvasece 5 


Mechanics, simple machines 
Freehand drawing 
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Second year, school and shop work: 
English 


eee e eee ereeeeee eee ser eseseeeeeeeeeeeeseeesese J 
Industrial history, civics, American history............ 3 
Or ere Eee eh ere * 
Sr cr ae cea aaae es AONE eee a eae eelee ee eh +4 
Mechanism ....... ie ee Pe eee ee TE ere Pe ree ee 5 
Freehand ang mechanical drawing.............eeeeeee8 6 

Third year, school and shop work: 
eg ae ar 5 
SNC ee Gade SSE a eae awe eee eee eee 5 
PR Sees PARNASSUS VaR TESS TAR oe eee eS 4 
SI oie tie hia ka yah Ale wale 6a ae A REO TA Dla eR ae 4 
Sree A: ND) RINE un ela a td Wine ein ol hile Ww Wis rur® vareeh me) mea 1 
NN m5 a aca eb hs ER a Oe bP a ee Ea Oe ow RES 88 5 
Freehand and mechanical drawing........ccccesecseeee 6 

Fourth year, school and shop work: 
Nahas a a taed Oa een ta Ns We Ke aI db OW ia Ss Oe er 5 
Re cg kos ta’ 6 esha wen BG i a Ses Oe LT 5 
Sr AE oc n'te aa hme e AG OLN DiS WO MSO 8 a Bee 4 
oe PSS ERT oe CETTE TCR ET eee 4 
Commercial geography and business methods............ 2 
DMR 5, sinc iin Wik ei ease waa andes ewan ae miele We naan + 
Freehand and mechanical drawirg........cesssseeseees 6 


The above scheduled studies, detailed as follows, show 
how interesting and instructive the school work may be 
made: 


English: Throughout the four years’ course in order that 
he may speak and write intelligently, forms of business papers, 
shop terms and speliing. 

Mathematics: Simple tables, lengths, areas, volumes, metric 
system, circular measure. General shop mathematics dealing 
with problems on cutting speeds and feeds, gearing, belting, 
strength of material. Algebra to facilitate in working out shop 
formulas. 

Mechanism: Parts and construction of different shop tools, 
gearing, cutting threads, forms and action of cutting tools. 

Freehand drawing: For quick shop sketching. 

Mechanical drawing: To help in reading blue prints and 
make up shop drawings if necessary. 

Industrial history: History of iron industry, factory system 
and labor problems, new inventions, reading mechanical journals 
to keep in touch with progress in mechanical affairs. 

Physics and chemistry: As applied to everyday shop practice, 
simple and common methods of testing iron and steel, hardening 
and tempering. 

Commercial geography: Centers of machine manufacture, 
source and cost of materials, labor conditions, railroad systems, 
waterways and cost of transportation. 

William B. Hunter, a technology man, with ten 
years’ practical shop experience, is the special instructor 
in charge of this work, and the subjects taught in the 
course as just outlined are from special text books fol- 
lowing the shop work very closely, cutting out the old 
academic studies entirely. 

Joseph G. Edgerly, for thirty-five years superintendent 
of the Fitchburg schools, has done everything possible to 
make this co-operative plan a success, and it has proved 
up to date that this idea as outlined is the best course 
along co-operative lines. 

The city authorities, high school committee, high 
school principal, teachers, citizens, and various organiza- 
tions, have done all possible to make it such a success 
that the apprentices, their parents, and the manufac- 
turers seem pretty well satisfied that here is a line of 
study and work on an actual commercial educational 
basis. 

The scheme is adopted and worked out to fit our 
conditions along University of Cincinnati lines, as con- 
ducted by Prof. Herman Schneider, to whom we owe & 
great courtesy for the attention he has shown us. 


————_~++e—__—__ 


J. P. Koeler & Co., dealers in iron and steel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have purchased the property of the Refined 
Iron & Steel Company, located on the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad, about 10 miles west of Pittsburgh. The 
plant was sold at receiver’s sale, subject to confirmation 
of the court, for $100 above the bonded indebtedness, 
which amounted to $150,000. It had been in operation 
about 18 months when the company suspended. The 
equipment, which is very complete, includes seven double 
puddling furnaces, three pile furnaces, four trains of 
rolls, comprising one 22-in. muck, 9-in. and 12-in. finish- 
ing, and 16-in. billet and finishing, and a well furnished 
machine shop. The annual capacity is 25,000 tons of 
muck bar and merchant iron. The purchasers state that 
the plant will be put in operation as soon after confirma- 
tion of sale as possible. 
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THE NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL, BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual convention of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, held on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, October 12 and 13, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, was marked by the largest registration of mem- 
bers ever noted at an opening session. The meeting, in 
the best ever held by 
the association, and it resulted in bringing out discussion 
on some matters of new importance in the development 
of machine tool construction. Of particular interest was 
a discussion on the application of motor drive to machine 
tools which will result in further investigation and 
developments along those lines. 

The Rochester delegation enlivened the meeting by 
beginning a vigorous campaign to land the spring con- 
vention for that city even before the first was 
called to order on They distributed badges 
announcing that Rochester was the best convention city 


consequence, proved to be one of 


session 


Tuesday. 


in America, and bearing the terse and confident inscrip- 
tion: “I will meet you in Rochester next year.” They also 
distributed a booklet calling attention to the beauties of 
Rochester and its and supplemented the 
booklet with arguments which abounded with local pride. 
Secretary W. P. Davis was the leader in this Rochester 
movement and he succeeded in obtaining many recruits 
before the convention was well under way, if the badges 
worn by many members could be taken as a criterion. 


TUESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

President Fred L. Eberhardt, of Gould & Eberhardt, 
Newark, N. J., after the usual roll call announced that 
the J. Morton Pool Company, Wilmington, Del., had been 
elected The 
mittees were announced: Auditing Committee—E. P. 
Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; C. A. Hoefer, Hoefer Mfg. Company, Freeport, 
Ill. Committee on Resolutions—C. A. Reck, Rockford 
Drilling Machine Company, Rockford, Ill.; E. M. Wood- 
ward, Woodward & Powell Planer Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; William Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company, Nominating Committee—J. V. 
Doan, American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati; A. T. 
Barnes Company, W. F. & John Barnes Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; C. H. Alvord, Hendey Machine Tool Company, 
Torrington Meet the Committee 
From the American Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation—I, H. Johnson, Jr., I. H. Johnson, Jr., Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia; Charles Hilker, Hamilton Machine 
Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio; H. BE. Flather, Flather 
& Co., Inc., Nashua, N. H. 

After these preliminaries the president presented his 
annual report which was in part as follows: 


environments 


to membership. following convention com- 


Cincinnati. 


Conn. Committee to 


President Fred L, Eberhardt's Address, 


Again we have assembled at Mecca, to hold our eighth 
anuual convention, in accordance with our custom and con- 
stitution, just following in the wake of the most gigantic 
public celebration that not alone this city, but the world at 
large, has ever witnessed—the Hudson-Fulton celebration— 
immortalizing one, an explorer, the other, a mechanic, whose 
work and efforts were somewhat in the line of navigation, 
and who, if it were within his power to return to-day, 
would stand aghast at the many wonderful methods of trans- 
portation which are now accomplished facts, and this, too, 
all witnessed during the past fortnight, 
of this one city. I refer to travel: 

Abov» and below water, by vessel, 

$y tunnel under our rivers and highways, 

$y bridges over our rivers, 

Above and below earth’s surface by trains propelled by steam 
and electricity. : 

$y aeroplane like a bird on a trackless road, over all. 


within the bounds 


We are truly living in a wonderful and hitherto unknown 
age. 

In assembling to-day we are renewing and continuing a 
practice which has, without fear of contradiction, proved a 
benefit not only to the individual, but to the various con- 
cerns represented; the trade as a whole and the country at 
large. Our association is not only growing to be, but is, an 


established factor for great good and usefulness. Our de- 


liberations are watched with interest and our actions quoted 
and given world-wide publicity. It, therefore, behooves us 
to think clearly, deliberate carefully and act wisely. 

During the past year this association has taken a step 
which to me seems to have been a most important and far- 
reaching one. I refer to our advocating a reduction in the 
tariff on our goods manufactured in foreign countries; thus 
reversing, to a large extent, what to some of us had come 
to be considered almost second nature, in our more or less 
fixed custom which has prevailed for a generation in success- 
fully carrying on and building up so many business enter- 
prises, which have made this country what it is. Time 
alone will prove or disprove the wisdom of this change. 

We have brought to the attention of the authorities at 
Washington—the Department of Commerce and Labor, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Manufacturers, Bureau of Statistics 
and the Census Bureau—the industry which we represent, 
emphasizing its size, importance and needs; have aroused 
interest and set in motion activities which are bound to 
work for our good as time goes on. We have not only ad- 
vocated a revision of the metal working classification, but 
obtained a respectful hearing with reference to our industry, 
which will show results during the taking of our next census, 
and which we believe will be helpful for our customers’ of- 
ficers in performing their work throughout the country. 

Our association has been instrumental in having con- 
tinued during this year the good work being performed in 
Europe by Captain G. L. Carden, whose work in our behalf 
will cease for the present, on December 31, unless some 
further action be taken. 

Our association provides a wider acquaintance among 
manufacturers, and its work stands, if for nothing else, for 
“education.” Around this one word, to my mind, should 
cling all our efforts and accomplishments. It provides the 
occasion for clearing away any misunderstandings, by meet- 
ing one another face to face and, through the friendly ex- 
change of breaking down and smoothing away the 
many forms of feeling so often exhibited and experienced 
between competitors; or, in other words, to better under- 
stand the other follow. It also strives to educate and uplift 
the ideas of manufacturers of machinery, as to the various 
fundamental elements of that they should be careful 
to include; the many items of expense which actually exist, 
but do not appear on the surface and are often overlooked 
by so many, especially by beginners, and not infrequently 
by those of longer experience. The history of the past two 
years will prove to every thoughtful manufacturer the truth 
of this statement. 

Six months ago we only believed that the trade corner 
of the recent business depression had been passed; to-day 
we are sure of it. 

I suggest that each committee, not already so working, 
seriously consider and adopt maximum dimensions for the 
various essential parts of a machine of given size. 


ideas, 


cost 


The report of Treasurer W. P. Davis, W. P. Davis 
Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y., showed the asso- 
ciation to be in excellent financial condition, and Secre- 
tary P. E. Montanus, of the Springfield Machine Tool 


Company, Springfield, Ohio, said that he had nothing to 
add to the reports of the other officers and instead pre- 
sented an interesting report of the Committee on 
Standardizing Electric Motors as Applied to Machine 
Tools, which was offered in behalf of Paul A. Montanus, 
chairman of the committee, and his fellow members, B. 
B. Quillen and John Le Blond. President Eberhardt in- 
terrrupted long enough to explain that about a year ago 
he met Charles Robbins, of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, who informed him that the American Associa- 
tion of Electric Motor Manufacturers, recently formed, 


was interesting itself in the matter of standardizing 
electric motors for motor drive as applied to machine 
tools. At Mr. Robbins’s suggestion that the two or- 


ganizations take up this work together, the chairman 
explained that he took it upon himself to appoint a com- 
mittee in order to get the advantage of the ensuing year’s 
The ratified the president’s action 
and Mr. Montanus then presented the report of the com- 
mittee, which was in part as follows: 


work. association 


The Standardization of Electric Motors Used in Con- 
nection with Machine Tool Drive. 

The committee first wishes to state that this report is 

merely a preliminary one, as the subject in hand is a large 

one involving many details, which can only be worked out by 
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correspondence and meetings. The first meeting was held 
about tiie first of the year, and was a joint me« ting between 
the American Association of Electric Motor Manufacturers 
and your committee. The work of this meeting consisted 
principally in the discussion of speeds, both constant and 


variable speeds and motor dimensions. The Motor Manufac- 


turers’ Association is endeavoring to become more familiar 
as a body with the requirements of the machine to build- 
ers, so that they can put on the market a new class of mo- 
tors known as machine too] motors, and it was w this ob- 


ject that they met our committee. 

However, being only three in this committee. we felt a 
little hesitancy in rendering our opinion as being that of the 
association without first getting at least the opinion of the 
various members. 'To this end a circular letter was sent out 
under date of September 14, in which a few questions were 
asked. 

The first question asked was: If all the manufacturers 
of motors were to make their base dimensions and other im- 
portant dimensions alike for a given horsepower, would it 
not be beneficial to all? The question, as all will readily 
foresee, brought the unanimous answer of “ Yes.” 

Question No. 2, regarding the tolerance of 1-82 in. va- 
riation of printed dimensions, brought 34 per cent. of the 
answers in favor of such a tolerance; 16 per cent. required 
exact dimensions. 

With regard to Question No. 3, whether shaft should be 
standard, or plus or minus a thousand, 63 per cent. were in 
favor of standard; 23 per cent. required a thousand above: 
14 per cent. a thousand below, while one manufacturer rec- 
ommended that the smaller motors should be a thousand 
above size, and as shaft increased the number of thousand 
above standard should also be increased. 

This committee asked that our association, as a whole, 
impress the importance of these three first questions upon the 
manufacturers of motors, as they are of great help to the 
manufacturers of machine tools and are the three questions 
upon which all can agree. Our attention has been called to 
a few motor manufacturers who core the base holes instead 
of drilling them. and we most urgently recommend that the 
base holes be drilled from a template, which template should 
be interchangeable among the various motor manufacturers 
for a given horsepower, and furthermore that the shaft be 
placed in the motor so that it shall be parallel to the base, as 
we have heard several criticisms on this last mentioned point. 

Regarding Questions 4 and 5, which refer to the maxi- 
mum speed of motors, both constant and variable, and also 
to the peripheral speed of gears, the committee finds quite 
a diversity of opinion. From the report we find that for 
constant speed work the majority seem to favor 1200 rev. 
per min. on most of the smaller motors, at least up to 5 hp. 
There was, however, a difference ranging from 900 to 1800 
rev. per min. Where raw hide pinion is used it was found 
that the maximum speed was somewhat higher, but that still 
1200 rev. per min. was most commonly used. With metal 
pinion this was somewhat lower. 

It is with respect to the speed of motors and their varia- 
tions we found the greatest difficulty at the joint meeting with 
the electrical association. 'The speeds were so arranged and 
based on the following suggestions: That the starting basis 
of constant speed of the A. C. current, 60 cycles, be used as 
the basis of the D. C. constant speed motors, and also that 
this be used as a basis for the working out of the variable 
speed requirements. These speeds were suggested as follows: 
600, 720, 900, 1200 and 1800 rey. per min. 

These figures are not absolutely the correct ones for the 
above condition, but are approximately close enough for dis- 
cussion purposes. In all the speed tabulation it is under- 
stood that the variation of 5 per cent. up or down be allowed. 
The table which we submit below is the first and the basis 
upon which the two committees are working. 


Variable Speed Motors. 











Horse Maximum - Range - 
power speed 4tol. 3 to 1. 2 tol. 11% tol 
ae ee 550 740 1,100 1,480 
2 hin sea ee 550 740 1,100 1,480 
iat tte iis ap. ee 1.800 450 600 900 1,200 
eee 1.800 450 600 900 1,200 
as 6'a cs ss kee 450 600 900 1.200 
Te ee ae te i 1.800 450 600 900 1,200 
71 1.800 450 600 900 1.200 
Bees Boe ee 1.800 140 600 900 1.200 
le ek Ren .1,500 8375 500 THO 1,000 
3 ..1,500 500 TAO 1.000 
5 .1.500 500 Tho 1.000 
a nM ..1500 noo 750 1,000 
10 » «1,500 OO THO 1.000 
15 ..1,500 noo THO 1.000 
15 1.200 400 600 800 
20 ..1.200 100 600 800 
25. 1.200 100 600 R800 
30 1.200 160 600 800 
2. . .. 900 B00 ino 600 
ae eee 900 f 300 450 600 
ne : . Boe 225 800 450 600 
«kG ai .. 900 995 300 450 600 
aa 720 180 240 360 480 
Seat ceeetss s ee 180 240 360 480 
Perey ae vos SO 180 240 360 480 


In order to explain this table we will take the 2-hp. 
size. In it we will suggest the maximum speed as 2200; 
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the 4 to 1 range would, therefore, be 550 to 2200; 3 to 1 
range, 740 to 2200; 2 to 1 range, 1100 to 2200, 1% to 1 
range, 1480 to 2200. This would require four motor frames 
to carry out this standard. If any manufacture should de- 


cide that 2200 revolutions is entirely too high he has the 


following ultimate If he uses a 2 to 1 motor, he can use 
a speed variation as low as 500 to 1100 or 740 to 1480. 
If the 3 to 1 is required, he could use 550 to 1480, or at 
least that frame. Therefore. it would seem that while the 
table may be somewhat high, the number of combinations 
which could be taken therefrom would be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of nearly every motor manufacturer. In 
this table he could also take a 2-hp., with a maximum speed 
1800 revolutions With this he could get a 4 to 1 speed 
variation, 3 to 1, 2 to 1 and 1% to 1, with the maximum 
speed of 1800, 1200 or 900 for a 2 to 1 motor. This is 
iso suffix iently large to meet nearly all requirements. 


Discussion, 


Mr. Lodge opened an interesting discussion on the 
report by stating that it was his opinion that the speeds 
of motors as arranged in the committee’s report were 
too high and he suggested that a speed of about a 3 to 1 
rate might fit the matter better. Mr. Woodward declared 
that five years ago the machine tool builders tried on 
their own behalf to get the manufacturers to standardize 
and were unsuccessful, but now that the motor manu- 
facturers are interested in the matter things might be 
arranged. The trouble at that time, he explained, was 
that every electric motor manufacturer wanted his own 
line made the standard. Mr. Lodge found that a speed 
of higher than 900 rev. per min. was fitted only for belt 
rear, as it has been his experience that direct connected 
gears did’ not stand the strain. Mr. Montanus supple- 
mented this by saying that the association certainly 
should make some attempt to standardize motor frames, 
considering that manufacturers are willing to co-operate 
with the organization in its investigations. Mr. Roth, of 
Chicago, representing the motor manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, said that his organization was very much alive 
to the subject and he believed that they could solve any 
of the problems machine tool builders might put up to 
them, and the only obstacle might be a matter of price. 
He declared that eventually the manufacturers will 
evolve so many different ranges of speed that they will 
be able to meet any conditions. Mr. Lodge again stated 
that he would agree to advocate a 8 to 1 speed provided 
that the maximum would not be made more than 900 
rey. per min., and at his suggestion the Committee was 
continued and instructed to co-operate with the com- 
mittee from the motor manufacturers’ association. 

Max Viewgard, American manager for the American 
exposition to be held in the city of Berlin during the 
months of May, June and July, 1910, was afforded an 
opportunity to tell the association that the project he 
represents is to be an all American exhibition, and he 
urged the members to give the scheme their support. 

The association then received a committee from the 
American Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, con- 
sisting of Henry Prentiss of the Prentiss Tool & Supply 
Company, New York; Percy Brotherhood of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York; and O. P. Meckel of the 
Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and several 
requests made by the committee were referred to the 
various tool committees. 

A member of the association next presented an inter- 


esting address on 
The Creation of Machinists 


which was, in part, as follows: 


Referring to the title of the paper, I will merely men- 
tion the matter of apprentices, because the subject of this 
paper is more to show how to create machinists without 
passing through an apprenticeship, because of the extreme 
shortage of machinists throughout the whole United States. 

A few years back we found that we were unable to ob- 
tain boys as apprentices, for the reason that they could 
get better pay in other trades, such as shoe factories, to- 
bacco factories, tanneries, dry goods and other stores, and 
this caused us to raise the hourly rate, which was originally 
5 cents to 8 cents. But at that time we were allowed to 
use boys between the ages of 14 and 16 years. Since then 
a law has been passed in our State prohibiting boys work- 
ing more than eight hours, under 16 years of age, and 
in order to comply with this law we discharged all boys 
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} found, 
our own company, that in order to get a sufficient 


speaking for 
supply 
again be raised from 8 cehts to 9 cents per 


who were under 16 years. We then 


the rate must 


hour. 

Simultaneously with this difficulty on obtaining boys came 
the great activity among the builders of automobiles. This 
occurred during the time that business was very dull in the 


machine tool line. When business became active once more, 
having the addresses of all of the 
formerly employed with us, and having sent to each one a 
letter, stating that they could return to work, we were sur- 
prised to find almost no responses; and we then saw that 
we should be obliged to go into the creation of machinists on 

We decided to rearrange our work and 
much smaller items than retofore, ar- 
machined with the 
about inquiring for 


machinists who were 


rather a large scale. 
divide it into very 

ranging the parts so that they could be 
greatest poss ble simplicity and then set 

men, not machinists, and we advertised for: ** Young men 
between the age of 20 and 30 years air wages and good 
opportunities for advancement. Men 
making preferred.” 


accustomed to sate 
making or carriage 
following this advertisement we obtained 


They were selected largely 


The first day 
12 out of possibly 30 applicants. 
because of their former experience, and somewhat upon their 
personality, personal appearance and These 12 
men were placed, one in each of twelve departments, with 
instructions to the foremen as to the pieces they should be 
taught how to produce. We found that by this method the 
first installment of 12 were readily assimilated, so that 
within one month we were ready for similar installment. 

Now, to give you some idea as to how we proceeded in 


address. 


the matter. We arranged with a first-class machinist who 
has been with us a long time, and in whom we have a 


great deal of confidence, and who possesses the art of know- 
ing how to teach, to go from one man to another, see how 
he was performing his part of the work, set him right when 
he was wrong, and give him further explanations when an 
additional piece was added to the work he had already been 
taught. All of this involved the installment of some new 
tools, and in the beginning a slower produetion; but as 
these young men became better acquainted with the work wi 
advanced them from 15 cents to 17% cents per hour, and 
some of them to 20 cents per hour, and it does appear as 
though quite a number of them within a very short 
may be advanced to 22% cents, from that to 25 cents, and 
so on. As this advance takes place they will, of course, have 
been taught how to do additional pieces. 

All of this taxes the patience of the foreman quite con- 
siderably and results, of course, in more spoiled pieces of 
work, but the final result, of obtaining a sufficient number 
of men to run the establishment, is brought about. There is 
the further advantage that men with the limited knowledge 
that these men must necessarily have do not have the con- 
fidence to change into other shops so readily as the regular 
machinist. 

There is another reason why machinists are so scarce, and 
that is the many fields to which they are called, and which 
fields do not make machinists. Let any one call to mind how 
many machinists are now employed in hotels and large office 
buildings for running the elevators and electric light plants; 
how many are now taken for street railroads; besides all 
those who are taken into the office and drawing room or who 
are sent out on the road. Every consumer of machinists 
should be a producer; in the trades mentioned they are not 
producers gnd consequently it is advisable for every machine 
shop, regardless of business conditions, to start more begin- 
ners than they need. The shop itself will require an in- 
creased number when the beginners graduate; some will drop 
out, some will be dropped, and others enticed into new enter- 
prises which must have machinists ready made. 

Beginners once obtained should be encouraged at every 
They should be given as little disagreeable work to do 
They should be given the best work to do 
which they are capable of doing. They should be made ma- 
chinists at once, if their capabilities permit of it. A vacancy 
for even one hour in a higher place should be filled for that 
hour by one from a lower place. All the employees should be 
given all the encouragement possible; that would take them 
into night schools, trade schools and correspondence schools. 
Wherever there is a serious shortage, the men in your em- 
ploy should be asked to invite any of their acquaintances to 
make application for employment in the machine shop. 

Very strict orders should be given to all foremen and 
superintendents to use every endeavor ‘to retain any man 
who wants to leave, or any one they are inclined to dis- 
charge. This is of the utmost importance, as otherwise it 
keeps a regular stream of men coming into the place and 
leaving it unless special care is taken. One of the manu- 
facturers in Detroit told me a few days ago that he was 
obliged to discharge and take on 750 men every month. It 
is not to be expected that we can create machinists in a 
short space of time without giving the method of doing it a 
great deal of care, and unless the man was a drunkard or 
had an exceedingly bad disposition, good treatment and a 
sufficient amount of tact and patience will retain a great 
many who are otherwise discharged. 


time 


step. 
as practicable. 
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Kk. P. Bullard, Jr., who was also down to discuss the 
subject, spoke briefly and to the point. Mr. Bullard, while 


udmitting that the general apprenticeship system was a 


good one in many cases, stated that his firm had heen 
very successful with special apprenticeship, espe ia ly 
considering the fact that skilled mechanics are scarce. 


Mr. Bullard said that 
of getting men to become machine builders by offering 


they had best solved the problem 
them special courses and teaching them one branch of 
the trade only. “For instance, we put a recruit,’ he 
said, “on a milling machine only, or, perhaps, a grinding 
machine only, and make of him a good milling machine 
hand or a good grinding machine hand. This requires 
a relatively short space of time and sometimes as low as 
a skilled 


one year only is required to make the new man 


man is going to become a 


Your all around 
with the 


mechanic, 


specialist eventually, and increasing need of 


skilled mechanics we should take this course of making 
them. Frequently an apprentice who desires to take the 
from it to sup 
We have 


taken in older men and given them wages suflicient to 


general course cannot get enough money 
port himself during a period of apprenticeship. 
keep them until they become proficient enough to obtain 


a diploma, and then, of course, they are able to earn 
regular workmen’s wages.” 
This ended Tuesday morning's session, and the after- 


noon meeting was given over to the meetings of the 


various machine tool committees. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION, 


The second session was called to order shortly after 
10 o'clock Wednesday morning to listen to two addresses 
on the subject of Industrial Education—one by Frederick 
\. Geier, dealing with the plan which is being followed 
M. A. 


co-operative 


in Cincinnati, and the other by Coolidge, with the 


Fitchburg plan. Both are arrangements 
education of 
described in the full text of the ad- 
dresses given on pages 1169 and 1170. 

Supplementing Mr. William Lodge 
told of a made to the continuation school 
and his approval of the sort of instruction given. As 
evidence of how practical are the lessons given, he cited 


between manufacturers and the board of 


each city and are 
Geier’s address, 


visit he had 


the use of manufacturers’ catalogues as text books to the 
end of familiarizing the students with the standard ma- 
chine tools built—their construction and operation. The 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company has shown faith 
in this form of education by sending 40 of its apprentices 
to the continuation school. 

The business of the meeting was dispatched prompt- 
ly to give all possible time to the lecture by Dr. W. H. 
Tolman on “ The Perils of Peace; or, A Safer America.” 
The Auditing Committee briefly reported its findings of 
the treasurer’s accounts correct and the reports of all 
The Na- 
tional Automatie Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, was duly 
elected a member of the association, and a vote of thanks 


other committees were postponed by consent. 


Was passed to the management of the Hotel Astor for 
courtesies shown in the entertainment of the convention. 
The secretary next read a communication from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Rochester, N. Y., inviting the asso- 
ciation to hold its 1910 convention in that city, setting 
forth the facilities there available for proper entertain- 
ment, and another letter from Mayor Edgerton further 
urged acceptance of the invitation and pledged the efforts 
of the municipal authorities to 
memorable one. 

Dr. Tolman’s lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, 
first emphasized the serious need of activity to reduce the 
mortality and disability of industrial employees by pro- 
viding safeguards against accident and sanitary pro- 
visions against disease. The history of the movement 
abroad, especially in Germany and France, was covered 
and particular mention made of the welfare work in the 
Krupp Works. Examples of devices that have been ef- 
fective in this and other foreign plants and in the United 
States Steel Corporation’s works in this country and the 
shops of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company and others, in reducing the 
danger to operatives were shown by numerous slides. 
Finally the speaker outlined the plans for a museum of 


make the occasion a 
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safety and sanitation, to be permanently established in 
New York City, and asked for subscriptions from the 
members. The lecture was enthusiastically received and 
Dr. Tolman was given a rising vote of thanks, following 
which the meeting adjourned for the morning. A report 
of the last session, held Wednesday afternoon, will appear 
in our next issue. 





PERSONAL. 


George M. Gillette, president of the Minnesota Steel 
& Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, will made an address on the subject of ‘ Workmen’s 
Compensation from the Employers’ Standpoint” at the 
second annual meeting of the Liability Insurance Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, October 20. 


Leo. G. Smith has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Bucyrus Steel Casting Company, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, to accept a similar position with the Londonderry 
Steel Foundry at Londonderry, Nova Scotia. 


The Hill Clutch Company, Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
the appointment of G. W. Hoffman as sales engineer in 
charge of its Chicago office, which is located at 610 Mar- 
quette Building. 

Isaac Guggenheim, treasurer of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company and the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company, has returned from an extended European trip. 


Victor Giraud, one of the managers of the Berlin office 
of Schuchardt & Schutte, and Oskar Burghardt, general 
manager of the St. Petersburg office of the same firm, 
arrived in New York October 8 from Europe. They will 
make a tour of the United States for the purpose of 
inspecting industrial plants in the machinery and kindred 
lines. 

Frank A. Houghton, who has been in charge of the 
automobile department of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, has become general superintendent of the Taylor 
Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J. 


Wm. L. Hoffman, formerly with Crocker Brothers, 
New York, and for a time attached to the Philadelphia 
office of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
is now connected with the Philadelphia pig iron agency 
of Hickman, Williams & Co. 


A. T. Anderson, Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned as 
secretary-treasurer of the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association. His successor is Thomas A. Fern- 
ley, now secretary of the National Association of Jobbers 
of Wrought Pipe and Fittings. 


George C. Campbell, ex-county clerk of Warren, Ohio, 
has purchased an interest in the Niles Forge & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Niles, Ohio, and has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of that company. 


M. J. Collins has been appointed general purchasing 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé System at 
Chicago. 

C. R. Wilson, formerly of the Jones & Adams Com- 
pany, Chicago, and previous to that time connected with 
several coke concerns, has been appointed manager of 
the Uniontown, Pa., office of the Moreland Coke Com- 
pany, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh. 


S. A. Richards, for many years general superintendent 
of the blast furnace of the Struthers Furnace Company 
at Struthers, Ohio, has resigned, effective December 31. 


C. A. Poe, well known in steam practice circles in 
Pittsburgh, has disposed of his interests in that city 
and accepted a position with the Wright Mfg. Com- 
pany and Austin Separator Company, Detroit. Mich., in 
charge of the mechanical department, succeeding H. H. 
Humphrey, deceased. 

T. G. Bush, president of the Shelby Iron Company 
and Coosa Pipe & Foundry Company, has returned to his 
office, at Birmingham, Ala., after a month’s recreation at 
Western resorts. 


C. B. Humphrey closes a service of 15 years with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, during the last 
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5 years of which he was manager of the detail and sup- 
ply sales department, to become a vice-president and di- 
rector of the White Investing Company, 48 Exchange 
place, New York, which will undertake the financing, de- 
velopment and operation of enterprises based on natural 
resources, and deals in bonds and securties. W. F. White, 
president of the company, was formerly manager of the 
Cincinnati Edison Electric Company, and later vice- 
president of the North American Company. 

A. H. Carpenter, who has been appointed manager 
of sales for the Southern Iron & Steel Company, has as- 
sumed his duties, with headquarters in the Brown-Marx 
Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


Ph om 


OBITUARY. 


ALBERT J. PERKS. 

Albert J. Perks, president of the Webster & Perks 
Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio, died October 4, aged 
58 years. He was born in Birmingham, England, and 
was brought to this country by his parents, who located 
at Dayton, Ohio. When 18 years old he removed to 
Springfield, where he became interested in manufactur- 
ing. He was for a number of years superintendent of the 





ALBERT J. PERKS. 


bar and knife department of the old Whiteleye Mfg. Com- 
pany, at the present location of the Foos Gas Engine 
Company. In October, 1891, he severed his connection 
with the Whiteley interests and entered into a partner- 
ship with John F. Webster, to engage in the manu- 
facture of machine tools, under the firm name of the 
Webster & Perks Tool Company. Mr. Webster died two 
years later, and Mr. Perks operated the business by him- 
self until 1898, when Herman Voges, Jr., was admitted 
as a partner. The company still goes under its old name, 
but has been operated principally by Mr. Voges since 
Mr. Perks’ illness began, some six months ago. 

Mr. Perks was an expert in mechanical drawing and 
designing, and was often called in consultation by busi- 
ness men in other parts of the country. He was also 
an inventor of a number of high grade mechanical ap- 
pliances, but, owing to his extreme modesty and retiring 
disposition, this part of his life’s work was not generally 
known. He was a man of exemplary habits and was 
highly regarded in the community. He leaves a widow 
and two sons, one of the latter being George W. Perks, 
superintendent of the American Seeding Machine Mfg. 
Company. 

JOHN D. TURNER, manufacturer of jack screws, Lowell, 
Mass... died September 29, aged 51 years. He was a city 
alderman at the time of his death. He leaves a widow. 
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Trade Publications. 


Chucks.—The Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Booklet. This is a price-list of independent, universal and com- 
bination lathe chucks, dri!l chucks, planer chucks, face plate 
jaws, drill press vises, reamer stands, &ec. The company’s stand- 
ard line of equipment of different character is illustrated, briefly 


described, and tables of dimensions and specifications are given. 


Vertical Self-Oiling Engines.—<American Blower Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. Booklet. 
users of the A. B. C, type A self-oiling engines who were asked 
to report on the service these engines are giving, and particu- 
larly how often and how much oil they required and how often 
and where adjustments were necessary. In this way the com- 
pany is obtaining striking evidence of the small 
attention these engines demand. A _ vertical section is given 
showing the arrangement of the interior lubricating mechanism 
of the engine, and 
purposes are included. 


Contains facsimile responses from 


¢ 


amount ot 


views of several installations for various 


Automatic Mechanical Stokers.—The Wetzel Mechan- 
ical Stoker Company, Trenton, N. J. Catalogue, 6% x 9% in.; 
20 pages. Very fully describes the Wetzel mechanical stoker, 
which consists of a cast iron stoker front on the outside of 
which is arranged the coal hopper, driving mechanism and 
regulators, and on the inside a frame upon which are assembled 
the coking grate, main grate and dumping grate, arranged so as 
to provide the largest proporation of air space in the coking 
grate and gradually diminishing proportions of air space in the 
main grate and dumping grate. The three grates are inclined 
downwardly throughout their entire surface. The coal is fed 
into the hopper, from which it is automatically pushed to the 
dead plate and coking grates, from which, having been coked, 
it travels slowly down the main grate toward the dumping 
grate. The speed of the feeding mechanism can be regulated 
to suit the fuel. Views of batteries of stokers are given, the 
various purts of the machine are illustrated and described, and 
sectional views of the stoker applied to various types of boilers 
are included. Some views of power plants in which the stokers 
have been installed are also given. 





Railroad Velocipedes.—Buda Foundry & Mfg. Company, 
Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 135. Shows a 
line of motor and hand or foot propelled velocipedes for the use 
of railroad employees in track inspection and other traveling 
along the tracks. Both the motor and manually propelled 
machines are made to carry one, two and three persons. Some 
are also arranged with trays to carry signal lamps, batteries, 
tools, &e. 

Motor Driven Boring Mills.—Gisholt Machine Company, 
Madison, Wis. Page for loose leaf catalogue... Shows a motor 
driven 30-in, boring mill and a method of finishing jaws for 
Gisholt scroll chucks, Eighteen pieces bolted to a jig are being 
machined at the same time. 





Gas Producers.—wWestinghouse Machine Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Circular W. M. 503. Describes at considerable 
length double zone gas producers for bituminous fuels and 
gives the results of a number of tests made on them. The Iron 
Age June 17,°1909, contained an illustrated description of this 


type of producer. 


Forgings.—Steel Car Forge Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalogue, 6 x 9 in.; 128 pages; cloth binding. An especially 
complete presentation of the company’s products. These in- 
clude about everything in the way of forgings and pressed steel 
fittings required in the construction of railroad cars of all de- 
scriptions, in addition to special forgings and fittings for mine 
cars, underground railway cars, &c. A full line of bolts, nuts, 
rivets, &c.,. wrought iron washers and lag screws are illus- 
trated and listed. 





Electrical and Steam Machinery.—MacGovern, Archer 
& Co., 114-118 Liberty street, New York. Stock list of elec- 
trical and steam machinery, power house equipment, cars, &c., 
line of air compressors, motors and generators, boilers, cars and 
power equipment, both new and second hand. 

Forging. Heating and Welding Furnaces.—Rock- 
well Furnace Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New York. Cata- 
logue, 9 x 12 in.; 40 pages. This company makes a general line 
of furnaces for heating any material for forging, welding, &c., 
as well as special equipment for particular purposes. The cata- 
logue shows a forging and dressing furnace. an adjustable top 
slot forge. brazing forges, accurate temperature forging fur- 
naces, portable and stationary rivet heating furnaces, flue weld- 
ing furnaces, portable heaters, blacksmith forges, large forging 
and heating furnaces, &c., adapted for the use of either oil or 
gas fuel. Particularly interesting are the large number of views 
showing the various kinds of apparatus in use. Oi] burners, 
steel fan pressure blowers, fuel oil pumping systems, regulating 
valves, pressure gauges, &c., are briefly referred to in conclusion. 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Thirteen bulletins covering the following 
subject matter: No 4676, various types of enclosed arc lamps 
for interior illumination ; No. 4677, data relative to the Sprague- 
General Electric type M system of control; No. 4681, all the 
panel boards designed by the company; No. 4682, the use 


Electrical cquipment. 
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of oil break switches for spinning frames and machine tools; 
No. 4687, superseding No, 4532, direct motor starting 
rheostats ; No, 4691, small polyphase motors for machine drive; 
Nos. 4692 and 4693, the latest types of motors; No. 
1694, 4422, portable substations for electric 


superseding No. 
railways, consisting of specially arranged cars containing com- 





current 


railway 





plete substation equinment to provide for a temporary supply of 
power; No. 4698, superseding No. 4579, luminous are head- 
lights; No. 4699, superseding No. 4444, motor driven air com- 
pressors; No. 4700, superseding No, 4429, electric switchboard 
instruments, type R2; and No, 4701, superseding No. 4467, an 


emergency straight air brake system. 


Crank Shaper Drives.—Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. sulletin No. 101. Compares by 
graphical analysis the relative merits of three dierent methods 
of varying the number of cutting strokes of a shaper per min- 
ufe—namely, by the use of cone pulleys, speed boxes and vari- 
able speed motors Tables are given showing the power re- 
quired to drive shapers under different conditions of work, and 
the booklet is intended to serve as a guide in converting belt 
driven to motor driven machines and to give the users of the 
machine an idea of the proper drive necessary to its operation. 
The Lincoln variable speed motor for shaper drive, which is 
made by the company, is taken up briefly and its advantages are 
explained. 


Gear Grinders.—Gear Grinding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich. Folder. Shows a type A Ward gear grinder, which, it is 
claimed, will grind a gear to within less than 1-1000 in. of 
absolute accuracy. This grinder, in addition to finishing a gear, 
with the second or finishing cut ordinarily made 
cutter. It will evolve from a rough tooth casting 
a complete gear. Its operation is fully described in the cir- 
cular. 


does away 
with a gear 


Iron and Steel Protection, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Booklet. Presents the merits of an acid proof 
coating which is a preservative finish for iron and steel. This 
coating is used in connection with a graphite coating made by 
the company. The acid proof coating is first used as a priming 
coat, after which the graphite acid proof coating is applied, and 
the acid proof coating is again used as a finishing coat. It also 
can be used as a thinning substance for pigmented paste and 
preservative coatings, such as zinc, lead, graphite, &c. A pho 
tographic reproduction of a piece of sheet iron to a section of 
which the coating was applied previous to submitting it to a 
bath of 30 per cent. nitric acid for 1 hour and 40 minutes Its 
shown. ‘The unprotected portion of the metal was consumed by 
the acid, while the part that had been treated remained intact. 


Glidden Varnish Company, 


Leavitt's Alloys.—C. W. Leavitt & Co., 30 Church street, 
New York. Circulars calling attention to various matters. One 
treats of the ores, metals and alloys for which the firm is selling 
agents; another has reference to the Girod electric furnace, for 
which the firm is the American agent; a third calls special at- 
tention to the advantages of the use of silicon-manganese-alumi- 
num alloy as a deoxidizing agent. 


Hauling Engines and Road Rollers.—Monarch Road 
Roller Company, 114 Liberty street, New York. Two bulletins. 
A hauling engine of 30 hp. which has two road speeds and a 
power steering device and which will pull 125 tons on a level 
road is illustrated, and space is given to stone crushers and road 
rollers which are built along powerful lines but do not appear 
cumbersome. The second bulletin describes the latest model 
steam roller, which has an increased coal and water carrying 
capacity and larger rolls than the company’s old type. 

Gas and Gasoline Engines and Soldering Fur- 
naces.—Jacobson Machine Mfg. Company, 676 Marietta street, 
Atlanta, Ga. Three bulletins and circular. Bulletin No. 27 is 
devoted to stationary and portable gas and gasoline engines 
with the hit-and-miss type of governing. Line drawings of a 
standard engine are shown and its various parts are taken up 
separately and described. An automatic gas and gasoline engine 
is shown and the automatic valve gear is described with the ald 
of an outline drawing. Portable engines mounted on trucks and 
semi-portable plants are included. No. 28 treats particularly 
of gas and gasoline engines used for electric lighting purposes, 
and a general line of equipment of this character is described. 
No. 29 treats of gasoline power sprayers and contains Interest- 
ing views of them in use The circular shows a new gas solder- 
ing furnace adaptable for using natural, illuminating or producer 
gas. 

Punching and Shearing Machinery.—Rock River Ma- 
chine Tool Company, Janesville, Wis. Catalogue D, 6 x 9 1n., 53 
pages. The Badger line of machine tools for working plates, 
bars and structural material, including punching and shearing 
machinery, bulldozers, bending and straightening rolls, rotary 
shears and punches, &c., is listed here, and the more important 
equipment is illustrated and specifications are given. 

Portable Electric Drills, Reamers and Grinders.— 
S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Catalogue, 64% x 9% 
in., 43 pages. The Peerless line of electric portable tools is de- 
scribed and views of them in operation are included. An electric 
portable chipping hammer and portable electric drills, which are 
described as simple and of durable construction, are shown at 
work and a line of air-cooled portable breast drills and drills 
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and reamers are described, together with several types of small 
grinders, inc!uding an aerial buffer and grinder and a portable 
grinder with a 12-in. extension for internal grinding on cylin- 
ders. Small electric blowers and air-cooled motors are also 


shown 


Grates.—Washburn & Granger, 120 Liberty street, New 


Yor! Catalogue B. A line of tumbling, shaking and stationary 
grates are shown and attention is called to special grates adapt- 
able for the burning of smaller sizes of anthracite, such as buck- 


wheat and rice coal, 


Annealing and Hardening Furnaces.—wV. S. Rock- 


weil Company, 50 Church street, New York. Folder. Describes 
in a general way a line of annealing and hardening furnaces 
which are made with chambers up to 39 in. wide These fur- 


naces can be heated with either oil or gas fuel, and a standard 
furnace is shown assembled and sectional views are included. 


Gas Engines.—Capital Gas Engine Company, West Twen- 
ty-first street and Belt Railroad, Indianapolis, Ind. Loose leaves 
assembled in specification form showing the line of Gem gas en- 
gines for users of small power. A 2-hp. engine weighing 425 lb. is 


described with the aid of three views. This is a four-stroke 
engine, and descriptions for its operation are given. 


Grinding Equipment.—Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass. Booklet—* Facts Worth Knowing About Grinding 


Wheels.” Contains information about grinding wheels, including 
a description of the material used in their construction and the 
methods employed by the company in manufacturing. Tables for 
selecting grades of wheels for different work are given, together 
with rules for obtaining surface speeds and like information. 


Small Tools.—Fratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogue No. 5, 5 x 7% in., 235 pages. This catalogue, issued 
by the small tool department of the company, supersedes all pre- 
vious editions, and is divided into sections dealing with taps, 
dies, milling cutters, reamers, punches, drills and miscellaneous 
tools. New tools shown in this edition include hand taps with 
additional pitches in U. S. form of thread; A. L. A. M. stand- 
ard taps; round split dies, adjustable blade chucking reamers; 
high speed metric international and French standard taps; A. 
S. M. E. standard machine screw taps; threaded spindle stay- 
bolt taps; round split dies, A. S. M. E. standard; adjustable 
blade chucking reamers; special taper roughing reamers; high 
speed twisted drills with Morse taper shanks (described in The 
Iron Age August 12, 1909); triple head knurling tool holder; 
hollow mill for test piece, and milling hobs for roll thread dies. 
The index includes a list of illustrations and is otherwise care 
fully gotten up. Useful tables relating to the handling of ma- 
chine tool attachments, &c., are given. 

Machine Tovis.—Miami Valley Machine Tool Company, 
Dayton, Ohiv. Catalogue F. This is in loose leaf form and 
shows new types of 13 and 16 in. standard engine lathes and 
12 and 14 in. sensitive drills recently brought out. Through a 
system of jigs and templates all parts of the lathes are inter- 
changeable. Machines mentioned are shown with their equip- 
ment, and views are given of a cutter and reamer grinder, uni- 
versal grinder and other machine tool equipment, together with 
the operations some of them can perform. Instructions for set- 
ting grinders are included. 

Metal Alloys and Fluxes.—United States Alloys Com- 
pany, Curtis Bay, Md. Folder. Calls attention to the company’s 
line of fiuxes for all melting requirements of brass foundries. 
The company makes special alloys to order, and the folder calls 
attention to two of its fluxes adaptable for using scrap of pre- 
vious melts. 

Pumps.—-Du Bois Iron Works, Du Bois, Pa. Bulletin B P 
No. 3. Shows some of the company’s line of pumps, including a 
motor driven pump with automatic electric starter, a vertical 
gasoline engine driven pump, horizontal gasoline engine pumping 
outfit and a pump cf the belted type. The company manufac- 
tures pumping equipment with capacities of from 25 to 10600 


gal. per min. 
———_o-+o -—_--- 


The Industry Bonus in Indiana.—<At the recent 
meeting the Federated Commercial Clubs of Indiana, at 
Gary, plans were discussed for investigation of the 
merits of industries offering themselves for bonuses, or 
seeking locations in the various cities of the State. The 
secretary of the Commercial Club of one of the chief 
manufacturing cities said that of 500 industries that 
sought locations in that city, only 2 per cent. were found 
desirable. The offering of bonuses was also an im- 
portant question considered at the meeting. The ma- 
jority of the delegates leaned to the belief that the 
practice was not a good one and said that the selection 
of a city by an industry should be made because of its 
advantages rather than the amount of money the city 
is able to offer as a bonus. Those that favored bonuses 
maintained that if an industry was worth a bonus it 
should have it; that the city would get back its money 
many times in increased valuations. 
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The American Electrochemical Society’s 
Meeting. 


The autumn meeting of the American Electrochemical 
Society will be held in New York City from October 28 
to 30. It will be opened by a professional meeting in 
the Chemists’ Club in the afternoon of the first day. 
The morning and afternoon of the third day, two ses- 
sions devoted to the reading and discussion of papers, 
will be held at Columbia University. The whole of the 
secoud day will be devoted to an excursion to Bayonne, 
N. J. Members and guests (without ladies) will meet 
in the waiting room of the station of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey in Jersey City at 8.80 a.m. So far 
the following companies have given permission to visit 
their plants: Standard Oil Company, National Sulphur 
Company, Pacific Coast Borax Company, Grondal Bri- 
quetting plant at the works of the General Chemical 
Company, Babcock & Wilcox Company, Electro Dynamic 
Company, Electric Launch Company, Industrial Oxygen 
Company. It is to be clearly understood that while the 
above named companies have given permission to the 
society as a whole to visit their works, members inter- 
ested in a competitive process are expected not to visit 
that particular plant. In the evening of the second day 
a banquet will be held at the Hotel Cumberland. On the 
evening of the last day the society will be the guest of 
the New York Chemists’ Club at a smoker in the club 
house. 

Dr. Leo H. Baekeland is president of the society, and 
Dr. J. W. Richards, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, 
Pa., is the secretary. 

+ pg 


Shipbuilding in Canada. 


Toronto, October 9, 1909.—Upon his return to Canada 
from attendance at the Imperial Defense Conference in 
London last month, Hon. L. P. Brodeur intimated that 
he had had overtures from certain British shipbuilding 
firms for the financing of ship constructing yards on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Canada, yards in which 
vessels for the proposed Canadian navy could be built. 
He expressed the opinion that the assistance of such con- 
cerns would be needed. A report has since been put in 
circulation at Ottawa, that Harland & Wolff, the Belfast 
firm, are to establish a plant in Canada for building war- 
ships. This report has not been confirmed. Another 
story is to the effect that a Canadian firm would be 
formed, for the most part, of Montreal men, prominent 
in shipping and commercial circles. Sir Montagu Allan, 
when interviewed on the subject, stated that the project 
was being discussed, but that nothing definite had been 
done yet. 

Unquestionably, the principal business of the next ses- 
sion of the Dominion Parliament, opening in November, 
will be in pursuance of the Ministers’ report of the De- 
fense Conference. A naval programme will be presented 
by the Government, and the question of aiding the ship- 
building industry will be taken up and probably disposed 
of. ©. A. O J 

_——— 

The Niles Forge & Mfg. Company, Niles, Ohio, is com- 
pleting a new plant which is expected to be in operation 
this month. The main building is €0 x 1€0 ft., of steel 
construction, the power plant being located at one end. 
It is being fitted with air hoists, jib cranes, bulldozers, 
steam hammers, heavy punch and shears, machine tools, 
furnace, &c., for the manufacture of forgings for galvan- 
izing plants, such as housings and galvanizing rolls, hot 
mill screws and screw boxes, sheet mill tongs, standard 
hitchings and coke scraper heads. Other work will in- 
clude sheet and tin mill anmfealing boxes, galvanizing 
pots and general tank work, steel industrial cars, coal 
mine screening equipment, &c. 

An Ashtabula, Ohio, dispatch of October 4 reports 
rapid work by four new Hulett machines installed there. 
From the steamer George W. Perkins, 10,300 tons of ore 
was unloaded in six hours, or 440 tons an hour for each 
machine, inclding the time of cleaning up. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The blast furnace of the Jefferson Iron Company, Jefferson, 
Texas, was scheduled to blow in October &. Coke will be used 
as fuel. 


It was erroneously stated in these columns September 30 that 
the Danvers Iron Works, Danvers, Mass., is now occupying its 
new fireproof foundry. The plant which replaces the one de 
stroyed by fire some time ago is not a foundry but a rolling mill, 
and consists of several buildings equipped for the production of 
wrought iron spikes, railroad ties, rods and similar products. 


The sale of the Passaic Steel Works, Patterson, N. J., to 
former Mayor Lawrence Fagan of Hoboken for $190,000 has 
been set aside by the court, and the plant will be resold at public 
sale November 12. The lowest price to be accepted at the sale 
is $250,000, and the bondholders are bound by bonds to purchase 
the works at that figure if the bidding goes no higher. 

The Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company, Detroit, Mich., 
is erecting a large addition to its factory and installing addi 
tional equipment which will increase its capacity about 30 per 
vent. This is made necessary by the rapidly increasing demand 
for Detroit locomotive flues and mechanical tubing. 

The Forged Steel Wheel Company, a subsidiary interest of 
the Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, which is to build 
an open hearth steel plant at Butler, Pa.. has placed contracts 
through Julian Kennedy. consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, for 
practically ail the equipment for the plant. To the Morgan Bn 
gineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. has been given a contract for 
the 34-in. universal slabbing mill, with tables and auxiliary 
equipment, inciuding tongs, cranes, stripper and floor-charging 
machines. Seven cranes of 60 tons capacity and smaller will be 
a part of the equipment. The contract for the main power engine 
for the plant was awarded to Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pitts 
burgh. All machinery is to be installed so that the plant will be 
ready for operation April 1, 1910. 

Hannah Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been blown out for repairs. 

The West Penn Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has awarded a 
contract to the United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, for an additional sheet mill, including roughing and fin- 
ishing stands, to be installed in its new plant at Brackenridge, 
Pa. The company is just about to begin operations in its plant, 
which is practically completed 

Geo. J. Hogan, constructing engineer, People’s Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, has a number of important contracts on hand, among 
which are the construction of. three gas producers and three 
double annealing furnaces for the Thomas Steel Company, Niles, 
Ohio; one annealing furnace for the Warren Sheet & Iron Com 
pany, Warren, Ohio, and two faggot heating furnaces in con- 
nection with which will be erected two waste heat Wicks boilers 
for the Sligo Iron & Steel Company, Connellsville, Pa. Other 
furnaces in the plant are being repaired, and operations will be 
resumed about November 1. Mr, Hogan has also about com- 
pleted the construction of open hearth furnace No. 2 for the 
Huron Iron & Steel Company, Norwalk, Ohio, which will be put 
in operation as soon as it is finished. 


The lron & Steel Products Company, 80 Broadway, New 
York, is operating its Baltimore, Md., Bristol and Lebanon, Pa., 
rolling mills and chain works full. The company recently booked 
United States Government orders for about 1000 tons of high 
grade chains for Panama buoys and light vessel uses. 

The Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., has in 
creased its capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000, 


General Machinery. 


Benten Harbor, Mich., is considering the construction of a 
modern system of pumping and water supply similar to those 
of the principal cities across the lake, and it will probably be 
in the market next spring for an engine of 8,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 gal. capacity. It is reported that plans are being pre- 
pared by A. T. Maltby, municipal engineering expert, whose 
office is in Chicago. 

The town authorities, Peabody, Mass., have decided upon the 
instaliation of a horizontal pumping engine of 5,000,000 gal. 
capacity. Considerable additional apparatus will also be re- 
quired for the water works system. 

A high pressure water system for fire protection, with motor 
driven centrifugal pumping stations similar to those built by 
the city of New York, is contemplated at Joliet, Ill. Plans are 
now being drawn and various engineering features discussed. 


The Lehigh Clutch Company has been organized at Cata- 
sauqua, Pa., by R. P. Kohler, and will build or lease a factory. 
The machinery requirements have not yet been fully determined 
upon. 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Company, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., will rebuild the part of its plant recently destroyed by 
fire, The equipment for the new structure has been secured. 

Three mu'ti-stage turbine pumps of large capacity are to be 
installed in December by the Lake Superior Corporation, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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i i f ‘or ‘ ; I ‘ sellingham, 
The pumping machinery for water works at Belling 


Wash.. recently referred to, will not be bought until January or 
February. 1910. and the authorities are undecided whether to 


install steam, gas or electrically driven pumps. 

A tube mill will be added to the plant of the Dexter Port 
land Cement Company, Nazareth, Pa. 

A complete rock crushing plant, with two gyratory breakers, 
elevators, revolving screens, &s., will be installed by the San 
Antonio Crushed Stone Company, San Antonio, Texas. 


A new pumping station will be built and equipped by Ocean 
City, Md.., to replace the plant which was recently burned. 

The Sedro-Woolley Iron Works, Sedro Woolley, ae 
replace the buildings recently destroyed by fire with a poe or 
shop, 60 x 100 ft.; foundry, 60 x 100 ft.: pattern shop, a : : 
ft.: pattern storage room, 35 x 70 ft.; warehouse, 40 x 64 d = 
office pbuilding and supply department, 24 x 80 ft. rhe oer 
will be of slow burning construction and will be equipped with 
modern tools throughout. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company 
has been awarded a contract for installing a two-stage air —_ 
pressor, with 16 x 25 x 25 x 15 in. cylinders and 18-in. stroke. 


Ve 
for the Taylor Coal & Coke Company at Losphos, Pa. 


a i eis 
The machinery department of the Cincinnati Iron & me 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is operating its Nugent clutch ac- 
torv with a full force, and commencing with October 4, running 


lights with the same complement of hands 


The Steel Storage & Elevator Construction Company, Buffalo, 

N. Y.. has received contract for the erection of a 1,000,000 bushel 
ain Michigan and Ganson streets and the Buffalo 
River for the Spencer Kellogg Company, linseed oil pone 
The structure will be 56 x 285 ft., 155 ft. high, of structural 
steel. with reinforced conerete bins, and will cost, with equip- 
$275,000. ‘Che company is in the market for a complete 


ment, ° oe 
utfit of grain conveying and elevating machinery and electric 
0 ‘ 5s ; ° = 


rrain elevator at 


wer equipment. 
, -_ Foundries. 

The Enterprise Brass Works, Muskegon, Mich., manufacturer 
of brass. bronze and aluminum castings, is contemplating a new 
128 ft.. of white brick, with cement floor and 


1S x 
the present capacity of 


This will more than doubl 


foundry 
steel roof. 
the plant. 
addition is being made to the plant of the Ideal 


A new , 
Mich., to take care of its 


Foundry Company, 
increasing business. 


Grand Rapids, 
A pattern storage building, 40 x 42 ft., is being constructed 

as an adjunct to the plant of the Wisconsin Foundry Company, 

Milwaukee, Wis., maker of gray iron and brass castings. 

The warehouse of the Superior Foundry Company & which 
was stored finished piano plates was destroyed by fire September 
4. Rebuilding has already commenced and the burned structure 
will be replaced by one of fireproof construction. All other 
partments are running as usual and shipments will only € 
delayed a few days, as the loss was entirely in finished piano 
plates. cane 

The Titchener-Cnlver Iron Company, Binghamton, N. Y., is 
to erect a new foundry building of concrete to cost about $4300. 
This building is to be used in place of the one destroyed by fire 
last May, since which time the company has been carrying on 
its business in a small building which it owned at West Oneonta. 
About the only equipment required will be a cupola and crane. 

Mayor George Pierson of Dover, N. J., and associates have 
leased ‘the Sims-Kent foundry on Salem street to the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

The Toledo Steel Casting Company, Toledo, Ohio, a new 
concern, will be equipped to supply industrial and railroad we 
ings up to 20,000 Ib. A large amount of new et 
being installed and in the near future a building is to c — 
structed, 69 x 204 ft., with a lean-to 50 ft. wide the full leng 
of the building. The company now controls the business for- 
merly conducted by the C, E. Sutton Company and reports oo 
siderable business ahead, with future prospects bright. ng 
officers are as follows: 8. D. Carr, president ; Thomas F. es - 
vice-president and general manager ; A. A. Barber, ae 
and treasurer. Mr. Meek was formerly manager of on es 
general superintendent of the Detroit Steel Casting Company. 

The Clarage Foundry & Machine Company, Kalamazoo, — 
is having plans prepared for a foundry and machine ae nen 
30.000 sq. ft. of floor space, which it will erect on Pite 
street. 

The Pratt & Letchworth Company, manufacturer of mal- 
leable iron and steel castings, Buffalo, N. Y., is adding — 
story steel and concrete molding building to its plant at Tona- 
wanda and Amherst streets. 

The Riverview Bronze & Mfg. Company, recently incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., wil! build a foundry and two-story ae 
50 x 96 x 30 ft. and 50 x 60 x 30 ft., of structural eee 
corrugated iron, at Guill street and the New York ee jon 
road Belt Line. The plant will be equipped for the manu nae 
of aluminum and brass castings and specialties for automobiles 


and motor heats. 
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Power Plant Equipment. 


fwo large dynamos and from 50 to 75 alternating. current 
motors will be required for the new plant of the Starr Mfg. Com- 
pany, Carpenterville, Ill., together with considerable special ma 
ehinery. The prime mover is to be a hydraulic turbine. 


The Rensselaer Falls Electric Light & Power Company, Rens 
selaer Falls, N, Y., will be in the market this fall for transform 
ers and other substation apparatus with which to equip its new 
power distribution system to supply De Kalb Junction and inter- 
mediate points. 


Two large compound engines and electrical machinery will 
be installed this winter in the power plant of the Tompkins 
Cove (N. Y.) Stone Company. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, have acquired the electric 
power and lighting station and gas works at El Reno, Okla., both 
of which are to be practically remodeled and equipped with ma 
echinery of greater capacity. 


The Carrollton Electric Company, Carrollton, N. Y., has been 
organized to build and operate a power plant. 


Four mammoth transforiners of 1500 kw. each will be in 
stalled this winter by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Francisco, to receive high potential current from its transmis 
sion system and reduce it to commercial voltage. 


The Ione Water & Light Company, Ione, Wash., will estab 
lish a substation at Colville, Wash. The plans call for consid 
erable new apparatus. 

Ferris Bros., Watertown, S. D., are reported to be in the 
market for an engine and generator. They control the local 
lighting plant. 

A municipal plant for electric lighting will be built in the 
spring at Ramona, 8S. D., if present plans are carried through. 

A hydro-electric plant to develop 1000 to 1200 hp. will be 
constructed this winter by the Paulding County Power Company, 
Dallas, Ga. 

The ratepayers of the village of Morrisburg, Canada, voted 
almost unanimously for the by-law authorizing the lease of the 
municipal hydro-electric power plant for 60 years to the Cana- 
dian Sheet Steel Corporation. 

Another hydro-electric project of importance to the industrial 
future of the Pacific Northwest is under development by the 
Rainier Power & Irrigation Company, Seattle, Wash., which 
has plans on foot for the construction of power plants at Win- 
chrop, Twist and the Black Canyon on the Methow River, with 
transmission lines running west along the Columbia River to the 
coast cities. If this ambitious undertaking is successfully car 
ried through it will mean not only the installation of severa! 
large hydraulic turbine units, but also the purchase of numerous 
transformers, motors and other electrical apparatus by powe1 
users through a wide stretch of country. 

Bids will be received until October 21 by the Park Board, 
New York, for a light and power plant for the New York Public 
Library, Fifth avenue, Forty-first and Forty-second streets, 

An 18 x 30 in. Corliss engine, for belting to an electric 
dynamo, will be added to the generating station of the Oxford 
Junction (Iowa) Light, Power & Mill Company. 

Construction work will be begun this season by the Paris & 
Northern Traction Company, Danville, Ill., on a new line about 
30 miles in length to reach the tracks of the Terre Haute & 
Western Railroad ‘at Paris, Ill. This will necessitate additional 
power machinery, rotary converters or motor generators, trans 
formers, motors, &c., as well as rails and overhead materia’. 

Two generators for engine drive, which will be among the 
largest of that type to be put in service, are under contract 
for the power plant of ihe Lake Superior Iron & Steel Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

The Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Company, Rosiclare, I1., will 
install one or two electric motors of large capacity for operating 
machinery in its works 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., will 
put in an extensive line of direct current motors for electric 
drive and an engine and dynamo of 400 to 500 hp. to generate 
the power required in operating them. 

Two steam turbines and turbo-generators of 1000 hp. each 
will be installed in the Eastern quarries of the Casparis Stone 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, which is understood to have pur 
‘hased two gyratory breakers of the largest known size, capable 
of reducing about 1000 tons of rock per hour. Considerable 
auxilliary machinery will also be needed. 

The Eastern Pennsylvania Power Company, Columbia, N. J., 
has negotiated the purchase of turbines and generators for a 
large hydro-electrical power development. Additional apparatus 
will be ordered later. 

A boiler, engine, generator and electic motors will be re 
quired by the Ketten Laundry Cempany for a new building at 
Charton, Iowa. 

A Corliss engine or steam turbine and dynamo will be pur 
chased next month for the municipal power plant at Galveston, 
Texas. Porposals recently made were rejected. 


The Interurban Electric Company, Cartersville, Ind., which 
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was recently organized to furnish electric power to surrounding 
communities, has plans for the purchase of a local plant and 
installing a new generating unit, probably steam turbine, of 
400 to 500 hp 

The city of Helena, Mont., is now in the market for an 
electric generating unit and subsidiary apparatus with which 
to equip the municipal power plant recently decided upon, 

A municipal power and lighting station is to be constructed 
at Taloga, Okla. Machinery will be bought in December. 

The Tonino Light, Power & Water Company, Olympia, Wash., 
is having plans drawn for a hydro-electric power development om 
the Skookumchuck River. ‘Turbines and generators of large 
capacity are to be installed 


Bridges and Buildings. 


-The Burke & Durbin Company has been organized at Ander- 
son, Ind., with a capital stock of $10,000, to do a general con- 
struction business. The incorporators are David H. Durbin, 
Lee Burke and Edward Burke 


Hardware. 
The St. Charles Net & Hammock Company, St. Charles, Il., 
is arranging to erect a two-story brick factory building 
Fires. 
The plant of the Hartford Plow Company, Hartford, Wis., 


= 


was burned September 25, the loss being about $30,000 
Miscellaneous. 


3onds have been voted by the city of Dayton, Wyo., provid- 
ing funds for the erection of a water works system. 


A company has been formed at Portland, Ore., under the 
name of the Mac-ite Fireproofing Company, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, to operate a plant for the manufacture of Mac-ite, 
a fireproofing material composed largely of gypsum brought frona 
Alaska. The plant will be established in two large buildings cov- 
ering a quarter of a block, the machinery for which is now being 
installed. 

Besides the building now nearing completion as an extension 
of the plant of the K. H. Wheel Company, Detroit, Mich., an 
other addition is proposed, plans for which are in course of 
preparation. 

The Irondale Stee] Company, Fort Townsend, Wash., has 
just placed a contract with Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the complete oil burning equipment for the two 20-ton 
open hearth furnaces. The contract includes the burners, pump 
ing systems, ladle driers, &c, 

The part of the plant of the Parkhurst Elevator Company, 
Peru, Ind., which was recently burned, has been rebuilt and was 
placed in operation October 11. 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Power Company. Wilmington, 
Del., intends to erect a wood alcohol plant at Georgetown, S. C., 
the equipment to be furnished by the Wood Waste Products 
Company. 

The International Acheson Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., will add another very substantial and commodious build 
ing to its branch works at Niagara Falls, Ont. The structure, 
for which a contract has been awarded, is to be 50 x 105 ft. 
The facilities afforded by this addition will make the Canadian 
works of the Graphite Company quite complete in its ability to 
care for a rapidly growing trade, made so by Canada’s industrial 
progress. The building wiil contain a new grinding plant, in 
which the lubricating, electrotype and other grades of powdered 
graphite will be prepared for market. It will also contain a stock 
room for package goods, such as graphited greases, powders, &c., 
while a new shipping room will make it most convenient for 
promptly filling orders 

The Wheeling Enameled Iron Company, manufacturer of 
bathtubs and sanitary ware, Elm Grove, W. Va., has awarded a 
contract to the John Eichleay, Jr... Company, Pittsburgh, for re 
modeling the foundry building and making a number of other 
improvements to the plant. The roof of the foundry, 70 x 200 
ft., will be elevated and runways installed for traveling electric 
eranes. A contract has been placed with the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company for two 5-ton cranes. Schreiber, Johnson & Risacher, 
Pittsburgh, engineers, have been awarded the contract for in- 
stalling a sand handling plant of modern design, and the cast- 
ings for this part of the equipment will be made by the Scottdale 
Foundry & Machine Company, Scottdale, Pa. A gas engine of 
150 hp. will be installed in the power plant and considerable 
additional equipment will be placed in other departments. Sam- 
uel E. Duff and Guilick, Henderson & Co., Pittsburgh, are con- 
sulting engineers. 

Improvements of considerable extent will be made to the 
water works at Coleman, Texas, including probably the purchase 
of a new pumping unit. 

The pumping plant at Weston, Ore., will probably be enlarged 
this winter to provide for extensions contemplated in the water 
works system, 

The France Company, Bloomville, Ohio, has decided upon the 
installation of a magnetic separator. 

Among the communities for which small pumping units will 
probably be required during the year are Newberry, 8S. C.; Her- 
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ington, Kan.; Washington, La.; Springville, Utah; Hebron, 


Neb.; Monroc, Mich.; Pike, N. Y¥.; Warsaw, N. Y.; Okeene, 
Okla. ; Herrick, S. D.; Sultan, Wash.; Ashland, Ore Walbach, 
Neb.; Winnfield, La. In each of these plans for new or larger 


water systems are being matured and may reach the purchasing 


Stage shortly. 


(A timber treating plant similar to that of the Atchison, To 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad at Sommerville, Texas, will be erected 
by the National Lumber Creosoting Company, Texarkana, Ark.. 


involving the purchase of a large amount of apparatus, includ 


ing cylinders, cars, rails, 


ery 


pumps, compressors and power machin 


Recent Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company 
Pittsburgh, of White Star oil filters and continuous oiling sys 
teins include among others the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, 
Ind.; Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Forst 
man & Huffman Company, Vassaic, N. J Barr Clay Company, 


Streator, Ill 


sales by the 


Salem, Ohio; Peterson 
Iron Works Company, 
Gloucester, Mass. ; 


American 


sSuckeye Engine Company, 
Engineering Company, New York; Platt 
Dayton, Ohio: Gloucester Electric Company, 
De Forest Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Niles, Ohio; 
Sintering Company, Hubbard, Ohio; 
pany, Reading, Pa.; Acme Coal Mining Company, Greensburg, 
Pa.; American Tron & Steel Mfg. Company, Reading, Pa.; Majes 
tic Collieries Company, Huntington, W. Va. The steel industries 
are well represented in this list. The important equipment now 
being furnished the Gary Werks of the Indiana Steel Company 
makes the second large White Star installed in 
the world’s largest steel mills. 


Brown Engineering Com- 


oiling system 
Orders for pipage equipment re 
cently taken by the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company include 
the Gulf Smokeless Coal Company, Gulf, W. Va.; Wilson Coal & 
Coke Company, Logan, W. Va.; Monitor Coal & Coke Company, 
Logan, W. Va.; Yuma Coal & Coke Company, Logan, W. Va.; 
Bottom Creek Coal & Coke Company, Vivian, W. Va Eureka 
Coal & Coke Company, Echman, W. Va 

The Niagara Pulp Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
will build and equip a plant at Walnut avenue and the New York 
Central Railroad. 
buildings to cost $25,000. 


soard Company, 


Contract has been let for two one-story 

The Fraser Lock Bar Pipe Company, 50 Church street, New 
York, has elected the following directors: John Fraser, C. J. 
McDowall, George P. Bard, R. T. McCormick and A. W. Krouse. 
They elected C. J. McDowall president, John Fraser vice-presi- 
dent and A, W. Krouse secretary and treasurer. 

The name of the Snyder & Baker Stove Works, Bellevilie, 
Ill., has heen changed to the Baker Stove Works. The an 
nouncement made in some reports of a decrease in its capital 
stock is incorrect, ne such change having been made 

The American Separator Company, Bainbridge, N. Y., in 
order to secure more room to take care of its increasing busi- 
ness, is to construct a concrete basement under the main build- 
ing wnich will be used principally for storing, chipping and 
grinding castings. Some machinery has been ordered from the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., which will 
be about all that will be required to balance the equipment, with 
the exception possibly of one or two drill presses. 


The Kensington all steel journal box, made by the Union 
Spring & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has been specified for use 
on the, following equipment: 2600 coke Pennsylvania 
Lines West; 2450 freight cars, Pennsylvania Railroad; 2500 
coal cars, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; 300 coal cars (to be 
built at the Roanoke shops), Norfolk & Western Railroad; 120 
cars, Vandalia Railroad; 140 cars, Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Ratlroad, and 250 flat ears, Western Pacific Railroad. 

The Pilot Motor Car Company has been incorporated at 
Richmond, Ind., with $100,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
automobiles. The directors are George E. Seidel, Clarence H 
Kramer and Horace M. Kramer. 

The Fort Wayne Works has been incorporated at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., with $15,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
brass goods. The directors are Maurice Goldberger, J. H. 
Mandeville and William J. Vesey. 


cars, 


srass 


The Indiana Radiator Company has been incorporated at 
Walkerton, Ind., with a capital stock of $30.000, to manufac- 
ture and sell radiators, sash weights, &c. The incorporators 
are Dixon W. Place, Timothy Holland and Charles B. Bently, 


Whe Overland Automobile Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
changed its name to the Willys-Overland Company, the capital 
stock being increased from 3800,000 to $1,500,000, because of 
the purchase of the Pope-Toledo automobile plants at Toledo, 
Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. The company will manufacture 
20,000 automobiles during the season of 1910. 


The Coesir Rim & Tire Company has been incorporated at 
Indianapolis, Ind., with $100,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
rims and tires for automobiles. The incorporators are John 
L.. Coesir, the inventor of a clincher tire; George T. Fish, Ed- 
ward S. Bertsch and Oscar Herman. 

The new plant which the Hayes Run Fire Brick Company is 
erecting at Orviston, Pa., to replace the structure destroyed by 
fire, is progressing satisfactorily and will soon be placed in oper- 
ation. The new building is 70 x 300 ft., two stories, of steel 
and brick construction, and as near fireproof as possible. C. W. 
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Keller, general manager of the ¢ impany, reports that its prop- 
erty contains what is considered the very finest fire clay in the 
country, and the new plant will not only be one of the most 
modern, but its output will consist of special brands of high 


erade tirebrick, on which the company has an established trade. 


The Gould Storage Battery Company, Depew, N. Y., has re- 
ceived contract for and is now installing the regulating battery 
equipment for the electrical operation of the Detroit River tun- 
nel, at Detroit, Mich., which has just been completed by the 
Michigan Central Railroad. This electric battery plant, which 
the country, will con- 
‘ist of 312 cells, having a present capacity of 1500 kw. per hour, 


with an ultimate capacity of 2300 kw 


is one of the largest and most modern in 


per hour 


fhe Mansfield Steel & Wire Company is a new industry for 
Mansfield, Ohio. The 
vates and other utilities rhe 
burn, Huntington Brown, Peter A. 


ton and Arthur Hugh 


company will manufacture automatic drive 
incorporators are M, A. Blaek- 
Biddinger, Arnold Wallmer- 


Uniontown, Pa 
sraddock, 


organized at 
James 8S 


The Franklin Coke Company 
recently by electing the following officers 


W. M. Sheppard of Mount Pleasant, George W. Wilson of Pitts- 
burgh, Paul Mauzy of Connellsville, Dr. George Roberts of Van- 
derbilt, Christian and W. H. Echard, Frank Dey, O. E. Hibbs, 
Joseph M. Bates and William J. Dickson of Uniontown The 


Braddock, president; Paul Mauzy, 
The company has a cap- 
A plant of 40 
ovens is in course of construction and will be ready for operation 
November 15. 


officers chosen are James 8S 
treasurer; Charles Kendall, secretary 


ital of $60,000, and a charter has been granted 


The Blair Engineering Company, New York and Chicago, has 
from the Portsmouth Steel Company, Ports- 


lair ports for eight of the latter’s open hearth 


taken a contract 
mouth, Ohio, for 
furnaces. 

The Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Company, Niles, Ohio, is 
erecting a 125 x 160 ft to its plant, which will 
be in operation about October 20, and_ will double the 
floor space of its erecting shop. The company manufactures car 
and is operating its plant day 


steel additior 
about 


tanks, oil tanks. oil refineries, &« 
and night 

The Petroleum Tron Works Company, works at Sharon, Pa., 
and offices in the Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, is operat- 
ing its piant full time Among contracts under way and in 
course of construction are a number of 60,000-bbl. oi] tanks to 
be shipped to the Isle of Trinidad; stand pipe, 24 x 100 ft., for 
n Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa.; self-sup- 
porting steel stack, 6 x 165 {t., Page Woven Wire Fence Com 
pany, Monessen, Pa. ; 250,000-gal. water tank, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad at Buena Vista, Pa number of 37,000 and 55,000 
bbl. crude oil tanks to be shipped to Baltimore, Oklahoma and 


Illinois. and several riveted tanks, to be shipped to 


the McKeesport T 


points in 
Mexico 
The Buffalo Weaving & Belting Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 1s 


adding a two-story building, 50 x 150 ft., to its plant on Chand 


ler street and the New York Central Belt Line. 

The Everett-Metzger-Flanders Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
let contract for additions to its automobile manufacturing plant 
nues, to cost over $100,000, compris- 
200 ft., and 26 x 30 
70 


at Jefferson and Clark av 
ing four-story buildings, 56 x 460 ft., nO x 
ft.: two-story building, 30 x 100 ft., and one-story buildings, 


‘ ; a 9 
x 280 ft. and 30 x 100 ft.; also a new powell house, 100 x 120 


ft., 50 ft. in hight. 
Company, manufacturer of automobile 
building a two-story brick addition to 


The American Body 
bodies, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
its plant at 1257 to 1261 Niagara street 

The Jacob Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is building 
a steel and frame car repair shop at its plant on Howard street 
and the New York Central Railroad 

The M. D. Hubbard Spring Works, Pontiac, Mich., will build 
a two-story concrete block factory building, 40 x 80 ft. 

The addition which the Pierce Arrow Motor Car Company is 
to make to its plant at Elmwood avenue and the New York Cen- 
tral Belt Line, Buffalo, N. Y., will be 60 x 700 ft., three stories 
and basement, of structural steel and brick, with concrete fleors 
and roof 

Negotiations have been completed between the Commercia 
Club of Peru, Ind., and the Salisbury Auto Wheel Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., by which the latter will establish a plant at 
Peru, in the factory buildings formerly occupied by the Brownell- 
Booth Works. The company is to invest $40,000 and has orders 
aggregating $300,000. About $60,000, raised in stock subscrip 
tions by the club, will be turned over to the company. 

The Peru Auto Parts Company, Peru, Ind., has been ineer- 
porated with a capital stock of $200,000, to manufacture ali 
kinds of automobile parts, &c. The incorporators are S. H. Pea 
nifield, Benjamin 8. Dean, E. D 

The G. & J. Tire Company, Indianapolis, Ind., after having 
built three large new additions to its factory in the last 10 
months, is preparing to build a fourth addition, to be completed 
before the rush season starts next spring. 

The Speed Changing Pulley Company, Anderson, 
De Tumble Motors Company. 


Shearman 


Ind., has 
changed its name to the 





ens 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





A Scarcity of Raw Material. 
Heavy Buying of Pig Iron and Steel. 


The yery heavy volume of orders which is being 
placed with the steel works is reflected in further buying 
of raw material by some of the leading independent 
works. In the middle of last week the Cambria Com- 
pany bought 41,000 tons of Bessemer pig ,of which 18,000 
tons was for delivery during this year. This has pretty 
well cleaned up the available supply of this grade in the 
Central West. Since then another large steel company 
has bought 20,000 tons of basic pig in the Buffalo market, 
and there has been another buying movement in eastern 
Pennsylvania which involved a large tonnage for de- 
livery during the fourth and first quarters. Steel foun- 
ders are in the St. Louis and Chicago markets for large 
blocks of basic pig for next year, while one steel mill is 
out with an inquiry for 12,000 to 18,000 tons of low 
phosphorus iron. 

The cast iron pipe makers continue to be persistent 
buyers, but find the market bare of low grades. A lead- 
ing interest is seeking relief abroad, and has bought one 
cargo, from 4000 to 5000 tons of Middlesbrough No. 4. 
for delivery on the Delaware River, at private terms. A 
large Chicago founder is in the market for 16,000 to 
20,000 tons, and there are intimations that agricultural 
implement makers would take from 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
of foundry iron for the balance of this year and for the 
first half of 1910 at a satisfactory price. A new England 
malleable foundry has bought a large lot of malleable 
Bessemer pig, and a group of New England and New 
York malleable works are negotiating. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is asking for bids for 6000 tons of foundry 
iron, chiefly for delivery at Altoona, and a railroad equip- 
ment shop is out with requirements for 10,000 tons. 

There are many small buyers of foundry iron in the 
market, many of whom had evidently underrated their 
requirements for early delivery, and there is every evi- 
dence that buying on the part af consumers for delivers 
during the next year is confident and liberal. 

A good share of the business put through during the 
week has been taken by furnacemen who have been sat- 
isfied to put back log orders on their books, for delivery 
during the first and second quarters, at the present level 
of prices. 

Steel billets are scarce. One large steel plant in east- 
ern Pennsylvania has bought a round lot of steel, and is 
negotiating for additional tonnage, the shortage being ap 
proximately 20,000 tons. 

The first signs are appearing of a renewal of buying 
of rolling stock by the railroads. Some moderate sales 
have been made and some further negotiations are pend- 
ing. 

Figuring is going on for 9 or 10 additional boats for 
the lake ore trade. A moderate amount of work is com- 
ing to the structural shops, among the contracts awarded 
being 7800 tons for terminal work at Detroit for the 
Michigan Central, 3000 tons of bridge work for the Nor- 


folk & Western, and 2500 tons for a Government building 
at New Orleans. Bids go in on November 1 for the free 
bridge at St. Louis, which will require 16,300 tons of 
material. 

Rail sales during the week figure up about 100,000 
tons. 

The copper market is weaker. Announcements are 
expected in the trade to-day or to-morrow of a lowering 
in the price by at least one leading producer. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Oct. 13, Oct. 6, Sept. 15, Oct. 14, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 

Gelphia ......cccscccccceves 818.50 $18.50 $18.00 $16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

RE Steals rs nets ern haha bo 17.75 17.75 17.25 15.75 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago.. 19.00 19.00 18.50 16.85 
Basic. delivered, eastern Pa.... 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.50 
3asic, Valley furnmace.......... 17.00 16.75 15.75 14.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 19.40 18.90 17.90 15.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh..... 16.90 16.90 15.90 14.40 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 


BILLETS, &e., Per Gross Ton: 


sessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 26.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 29.00 29.00 29.00 © 27.00 
Open hearth bi'lets, Philadelphia 28.60 27.60 27.50 26.20 
Wire rods, Pittshurgh.......... 32.00 31.50 31.50 33.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 17.75 17.75 16.50 14.75 


Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 18.00 18.00 17.25 15.00 
Pron! C01, TORICERO. 06500 oe oe 20.50 20.50 19.00 18.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 21.00 21.00 20.00 19.50 
Car wheels ,Chicago........... 18.25 18.50 18.50 15.25 


Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 17.50 17.50 17.00 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh....2S8S.00 17.75 17.50 15.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 16.50 16.75 16.00 13.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 18.00 18.00 7.25 15.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 


Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.57 1.57 1.52 1.45 
Common iren bars, Chicago..... 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.50 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. 1.65 1.55 1.50 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York. 1.66 1.66 1.56 1.56 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.40 
Tank plates, tidewater. New York 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
seams, tidewater, New York.... 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.76 
Seams, Pittsburgh............. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.76 
Angies, PitteburemM......<...06. 50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh.. 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.90 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh*........ 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.80 
garb wire, galv., Pittsburgh* 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.40 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake conper, New York....... 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.75 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.909 13.00 13.00 13.37% 
Spelter, New ZOrk........0008 05% 5.90 5.90 5.85 4.77% 
Snelter,. St. Loula.....1......-- 5.75. 5.75 5.70 4.62% 
Li TROT. RO. 0 6562 sae meen 4.87% 4.38 4.40 4.35 
CE a ik as boom hw 5.25 4.25 4.30 4.20 
NS on sd eo le ‘nn 30.25 30.50 29.90 | 29.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.30 8.30 8.37% 7.75 
ie eo. er 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 


Tin plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.74 $3.74 $3.64 $3.89 


* These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 


Prices of Finished Iron and _ Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 





Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
lic.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c. ; 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32¢c.; St. Louis, 22\4%c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.: Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 


Structural Shapes.—lI-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.50c., net: I-beams over 15 in., 1.60c., net; H- 
beams over 8 in., 1.70e.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 44 in. 
and up, 1.55c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.60c., net; angles, 
3 x 3 in. and up, less than % in., 1.70c., base, half extras, 
steel bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.60c., net; zees, 3 in. and 
up, 1.55c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.45c., 
base, plus 10c., half extras, steel bar card; deck beams and 
bulb angles, 1.75c., net; hand rail tees, 2.75c., net; checkered 
and corrugated plates, 2.75c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, 34 in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.50ec. to 1.60c., base. Extras over this price are as 
follows: 


Tank, ship and bridge quality, 4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 
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Steel plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
Square foot, shal! be considered 4-in. plate. Steel plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered 4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide, ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shali take the place of 3-16-in. 

Perceutages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications, 

Gauges under \-in. to and including 3-16-in, plates 


i" Te Nias oc Biss oo dah PkG ca diee<ea ckcs a $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8.....  .15 
Gauges under No, 8 to and including No. 9...... 25 
All sketches (excepting straight taper plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
ey NS ie ae ne ad km ae 88: Ve Dawe a ae as .20 
Boiler and flange steel plates.................- 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... .20 
Seen NY Wa, Ce hs ak 46.04 bee bak oa Re alee 30 
Marine steel........ SMS 9.4 <56-n4'c OU RNAS wa -40 
RACRIIREIUS DEGOON BUN bcncdcceccccrccccccces 50 
Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in............ -05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ 15 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in............ 25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 1380 in............ 50 
ee We WE POEs cee RS 0 0640 eee enes ee 1.00 
ferMs.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.30c. f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.65c.; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.70c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.75c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 1.80c.;: Nos. 15 and 
16, 1.90c.; box annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.15c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c.; No. 27, 2.25c.; 
No. 28, 2.30c.; No. 29, 2.35¢.: No. 30, 2.45¢c.: galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 2.35¢.;:°Nos. 15 and 16, 2.45c.; Nos. 
17 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.95c.; No. 27, 8.15¢c.; No. 28, 3.35c.; No. 29, 3.45c.; No. 
30, 3.70c. Painted roofing sheets, No. 28, $1.60 per square. 
Galvanized roofing sheets, No. 28, $2.85 per square for 244 
in. corrugations. 

Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, %4 to 6 in., in 
carloads to the largest trade, are 8O and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, % to 6 in., are 75 and 5 per cent. off list. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts, effective from Octo- 
ber 1, 1909, on steel and charcoal iron boiler tubes are as 
follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
a See Ns Sema wees WA ANS RE 64S eu OSES 49 43 
Pe OP We Med aN aacddace Keats nan eaweweee 6 43 
NG Re ae we SO Lh ates ae oe Phe hee Nee ee 63 48 
-. 2. 2% SR Seer ere ek ee re 69 55 
ey. Biv wid 0's b ke CW eek nese ke bebe de 86 06N 61 43 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods, 
$32 
S3Z 


Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, 1.90¢., base; boiler 


rivets, 2c., base, subject to usual extras. 
J 


——_sa--_—___—- 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, October 13, 1909.—( By Telegraph.) 

In the heavy lines of finished steel the problem of para- 
mount interest among local producers is that of reducing the 
congested. condition of order books which are overflowing 
with specifications. Thus far tonnage of this character has 
been coming in as fast or faster than it is going out, and 
deliveries of bars, shapes and universal plates are running 
weeks behind the usual normal movement. Pending the 
disposal of deferred business, to the extent at least of mak- 
ing headway against accumulating orders, the mills are re- 
luetant to open a campaign for new business involving con- 
tracts through the first half of next year. Since none of 
the prominent steelmakers in this district is able to take any 
additional tonnage of consequence for shipment the rest of 
this year, new buying is limited to a comparatively few 
forward contracts in which the leading interest is not par- 
ticipating except on specific transactions covering definite 
amounts with specifications. From a few Eastern mills rea- 
sonably prompt shipment of plates may be had at prices rang- 
ing from 1.73c. to 1.78e., base, Chicago. New standard rail 
orders, amounting in all to 30,000 tons, were taken last week 
by the leading interest, which now has close to 500,000 tons 
entered for next year’s rolling on the Gary and South 
Works mills. At the former plant 18 open hearth furnaces 
are in operation this week, and-this capacity is not likely 
to be materially increased until more pig iron is provided 
by the blowing in of the fifth blast furnace, which is sched- 
uled for starting some time this month. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market has drifted into a state 
of comparative inactivity, which contrasts sharply with the 
heavy buying of recent weeks. ‘There is little demand for 
prompt iron, and the general opinion seems to be that the 
requirements of consumers are pretty well covered for the 
rest of the year. Being thus fairly well provided for the 
immediate future, buyers seem disposed to wait for a while 
before making further commitments at the present price 
level. Two of the leading Southern furnace interests have 
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temporarily withdrawn from the market, and, as far as can 
be learned, none of those still selling are booking any tonnage 
for deliveries beyond first quarter. Except for occasional 
car lots on track or in transit, that may possibly be had at 
$14.50, Southern iron is being firmly held at $15, Birming- 
ham, for all deliveries, including first quarter. No change 
has been made by the local Northern furnaces in the schedule 
last reported—namely, $18.50 for last quarter, $19 first 
quarter and $19.5 second quarter, at furnace. Several in- 
quiries have been put out by some of the larger consumers 
with the idea apparently of feeling the market as to prices 
on extended deliveries. Prices were asked last week by a 
local manufacturer on about 16,000 tons for deliveries run- 
ning a year ahead. ‘The specifications included about 6000 
tons of No. 2 Southern iron and 4000 tons of high silicon, 
the remainder being off grades suitable for brake shoes. It 
is understood that no satisfactory offers were received and 
the inquiry has been withdrawn. A similar inquiry has been 


put out by a Milwaukee machinery concern for about 4000 
tons, including 2000 tons of Northern foundry and 1000 


tons each of high silicon and charcoal, for last half delivery, 
or, if more advantageous offers can be secured for earlier 
shipment, second quarter delivery will be considered. Fig 
ures are being asked on 5000 to 6000 tons of basie by a 
prominent foundry for delivery at St. Louis, and 
another melter in that market is inquiring for a fair amount 
of basic. Evidence of an approaching car shortage is seen 
in an order issued by a leading Southern road requesting 
that none of its cars be premitted to pass beyond its north- 
ern terminus at the Ohio River. This is recognized as indi- 
cating an existing scarcity of cars and will result in the re- 
loading of consignments destined for points north of the 
Ohio River. Such rehandling is certain to occasion much 
inconvenience to shippers and will likewise be productive 
of more or less delay. The following quotations are for 
October, November and December delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


steel 


Lake Superior charcoal..............$19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No, 19.50 to 20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern coke foundry, No 18.50 to 19.00 





Nostmern Seotch, Noe. 1. .......cccece 19.00 to 19.50 
EEE SE OE Ee a ee 19.85 to 20.35 
meee. COME. INO, Ziccccusntcvccasas 19.35 to 19.85 
Bomar COne. NG. Bi occcckcccccecanc'’s 18.85 to 19.35 
oo SS ey eer ee 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern coke. No. 1 soft..........0:-. 19.85 to 20.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft...... ce a 19.35 to 19.85 
ee Se 17.85 to 18.35 


rere re 17.60 to 18.10 
Mal'eable Bessemer... 18.50 to 19.00 
Standard Bessemer ead oa A 19.90 to 2040 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6%.. 20.40to 2090 
Jackson “o. and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 21.40to 21.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 22.40to 22.90 


(By Mail.) 


Billets.—Consumers of forging billets continue to look 
to Eastern mills for their requirements, as local producers 
are unable to take any further orders. It is expected that 
the 18-in. stands of the new Gary billet mill will be in shape 
to commence rolling some time this week. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A majority of the leading 
Western railroad systems have already placed orders for a 
large portion of their 1910 requirements, and the heavy buy- 
ing movement which has kept the market active for a few 
weeks has subsided. The only new business reported is 30,- 
000 tons taken by the leading interest, being distributed, 20,- 
000 tons of open hearth in one lot, 5000 tons of Bessemer 
in another and 5000 tons made up of miscellaneous orders. 
There are, however, two or three Western roads which have 
not yet come into the market, but are expected to open nego- 
tiations soon. ‘The demand for track fastenings continues 
very heavy, and on bolts, especially the local mills, are sold 
up far in advance, and are unable to execute orders with- 
out considerable delay. While the minimum prices quoted 
are applicable to orders taken subject to the mill’s conveni- 
ence as to delivery, higher prices are secured by makers able 
to promise prompt shipment. We quote standard railroad 
spikes at 1.80c., base; track bolts and square nuts, 2.25c. to 
2.50c., base, all in car lots. Chicago. Light rails, 40 to 45 
lb., $26; 30 to 35 Ib., $26.75; 16, 20 and 25 lb., $27; 12-1b., 
$28, Chicago, Jess 50c. a ton on lots of 500 tons and $1 a ton 
on lots over 500 tons. 


Structural Material.—No lots of important size were 
included in fabricating contracts let last week, and business 
in this line shows a considerable falling off. Prices obtained 
for fabricated work, while several notches above the low 
point reached some months ago, have not attained a satis- 
factory degree of uniformity. A contract of 380 tons for 
the Sanders Building was awarded to the Schrader Iron 
Works, San Francisco, and a mercantile building at Flint, 
Mich., 449 tons, went to Bolter & Sons, Chicago. Plans 
have been completed for the St. Louis free bridge, and bids 
will be taken about November 1. According to the estimates 
made, 16,300 tons of structural material will be required, 
the specifications calling for nickel steel. Preparations are 
being made for the construction of the Mohawk Office Build- 
ing on the southeast corner of Monroe and Dearborn streets, 
Chicago, plans for which will be ready in about 10 days. It 
has not yet been determined whether the building will be 


Southern mottled... . 
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10 or 20 stories in hight; if the former, about 2000 tons 
will be required, and if the latter double this amount. Mill 


deliveries are still running far behind, and not much progress 
is being made in catching up on rolling schedules. A good 
deal of reluctance is being manifested by the mills in book.ng 
for deliveries next year. Some business for the first quarter, 
and possibly beyond, has been entered, but such transactions 
are generally confined to specified amounts. No open con- 
tracts are being solicited, and mills able to furnish material 
with reasonable promptness can command a premium over the 
minimum price. We quote plain material from mill at 1.68c. 
to 1.78c., Chicago; from store, 1.90c., Chicago. 


Plates.—An order for 1000 steel ore cars has been placed 
by a Western railroad with the Pressed Stee] Car Company ; 
these cars will be built in the Hegewisch shops of this con- 
cern, but orders for the material have not yet been placed. 
Specifications for both sheared and universal] plates continue 
very heavy, and satisfactory deliveries on new orders are 
difficult to obtain from any source outside of jobbers’ stocks. 
Store shipments are in consequence unusually heavy. None 
of the leading mills has opened a campaign for business in- 
volving deliveries extending through the first quarter and 
half of next year, though in some instances contracts of this 
kind have been taken. Prices above minimum are secured 
by makers who are able to promise early shipment. We 
quote mill prices at 1.68c. to 1.78c., Chicago; store prices, 
1.90e., Chicago. 

Sheets.—The demand for continues to grow in 
face of the advance announced last week by the leading in- 
terest, which has been followed by practically all 
of the independent mills. In fact, a few, and among them 
the local mills, are asking still higher prices for shipments 
beyond January 1. By that time the latter interest will 
have additional sheet mill capacity in operation. and will 
also have more than doubled its galvanizing department. 
Prices are firm on the basis of 2.30c. for No. 28 black and 
3.35¢c. for No. 28 galvanized, Pittsburgh. Owing to the in- 
creasing delay in shipments of specifications from mill, job- 
bers’ stocks are more or broken. The market from 
store is firm at 2.85c. to 2.95c. for No. 28 black, and 3.90 to 
4c. for No. 28 galvanized. 

Bars.—Consumers are pressing 
bars, the demand for which has grown extremely ur- 
gent. Deliveries are already so far behind that it is 
next to impossible for the mills to name dates of ship- 
ment on new business. Specifications are being supplied 
faster than they can be taken care of, a situation for which 
no immediate relief is in sight. While a many in- 
quiries are coming out respecting requirements for the first 
half of next year, bookings for this period are comparatively 
light, owing to the disposition of the mills to hold back on 
forward commitments. It may be said that 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, has been tentatively established as the basis upon 
which ‘contracts for first quarter and, perhaps, the entire 
first half, of 1910 will be accepted. At any rate some for 
ward business has been entered at this figure. It is only on 
the most desirable specifications and quantities of iron bars 
that the minimum price of 1.50c. applies, the leading mills 
having all lined up pretty firmly at 1.55c. We quote steel 
bars at 1.58c. to 1.68e., according to the character of specifi 
cations offered and deliveries desired; bar iron and hard steel 
bars, 1.50c. to 1.5 


sheets 


closely 


less 


steel 


for shipments of 


good 


e., all Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—The late advance of $2 a ton in mer- 
chant pipe has caused no diminution in the general volume 
of business. Jobbers continue to anticipate their require- 
ments for 30 to GO days, and the demand is quite satisfactory. 
In view of the extraordinary development in building con- 
struction, uninterrupted, as it is, by weather and labor com- 
plications, the outlook for a well sustained demand is most 
encouraging. 

Boiler Tubes.—Railroads are specifying quite freely for 
locomotive tubes, and a fair amount of new business is be- 
ing placed. Some picking up in the demand for merchant 
tubes is also noted, and, although this division of the mar- 
ket has been one of the slowest to respond to improved con 
ditions, it is gradually becoming more active. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—aA letting of 500 tons by the village of 
Terrace Park, Ohio, was awarded to the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. Among the municipal con- 
tracts up for consideration are Newark, Ohio, 750 tons, and 
Bradford, Ohio, 250 tons. No inquiries of important size 
are reported, but it is understood that a number of gas com- 
panies and municipal water plants are making up specifica- 
tions on their needs for the coming year, with a view to com- 
ing into the market at an early date. 

Metals.—Under the incubus of an oversupply of metal, 
the copper market has developed further weakness. There is 
a fairly active demand for small lots, but under the cireum- 
stances consumers seem to be in no hurry about providing 
for future wants. Several inquiries of considerable size havé 
been received, some of them calling for shipments as far 
ahead as March of next year, but no closures have been re- 
ported. Spelter is firmer and a fraction higher. and an ad- 
vance of 4c. on sheet zine is announced. Old metals, al- 
though moving better than for some time, have developed 
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no quotable change in values. We quote as follows: Cast- 
ing copper, 13c.; lake, 13\c., in carloads, for prompt ship- 
ment; small lots, 14¢. to 3c. higher; pig tin, car lots, 31%. ; 
small lots, 33c.: lead, desilverized, 4.45c. to 4.55c., for 50- 
ton lots; corroding, 4.70c. to 4.80c., for 50-ton lots; in car- 
loads, 2%c. per 100 Ib. higher; spelter, 5.90c. to 5.95c. ; 
Cookson’s antimony, 10%¢c., and other grades, 9%4c. to 101c. ; 
sheet -zine is $7.75, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-Ib. 


casks. On old metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 
13\4c.; copper bottoms, 1144c.; copper clips, 124%4c.; red 
brass, 111%4c.; yellow brass, 94c.; light brass, 6%4c.; lead 


pipe, 414¢.; zine, 4.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 23c.; tin foil, 25c 
block tin pipe, 27c. 

Old Material. market shows no signs of weak 
The flurry by the reported buying of 
melting steel by the leading interest for the Gary mills has 
but the general demand is broad enough to 


The 


ness, occasioned 


subsided, 


tain prices at their present level. The demand is well dis 
tributed, but no individual transactions involving heavy 


quantities have come to light. All of the rolling mills in 
this district have accumulated large stock piles, but most of 
them are buying more or less all the time. Machine shop 
turnings are in good demand, and foundry melting grades, 
such as No. 1 cast, stove plate and malleable, find a ready 


market at firm prices. A list of about 7200 tons, of which 


3200 tons is old steel rails, is being offered this week by 
the Northern Pacific. The following prices are per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Ce ARO SOI aw ssi me O08 ie sas $20.50 to $21.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling.... “e 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 17.75 to 18.25 





Relaving rails, standard sections, snub 

SORE. 50  DOMDBCTION s 040 ee canes 23.50 to 24.50 
Old car wheeils......... aire ae 18.25 to 18.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap , .. 16.50 to 17.00 
Frogs, switches and a | ards, cut apart... 16.75 to 17.25 
AY aa.) a ae 16.00 to 16.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron angles and splice bars. . . $18.00 to $18.50 
oe, ae Ser ree re ee ee 21.00 to 21.50 
SOR, SR’ MN i on agree ah 9:10 8 itose ee, Se ae 20.50 
No. 1! railroad wrought..... ; oer, LOU tO 16.50 
No, 2 railroad wronght...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Springs, knuckles and couplers ... 15.75 to 16.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth.... Soe ses REO we tee 
No. 1 dealers’ forge.... 5 3.50 to 14.00 
Steel axle turnings.... 11.75 to 12.26 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast and mixed borings oe 7.50 to 8.00 
mG, 3. BUGGING: 24 vie esas (sissaes’ aoe 1406 
NO Pa I alg ao dig Gerd heh ack. 5to 10.75 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings... Ito 12.00 
No. 1 cast scrap... ; : i Sto 16.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap to 14.00 
Railroad malleable. : oto 15.75 
Agricultural malieable Ato 14.25 
Pipes and flues.. to 12.40 
————_+-+o 
Birmingh 
Iirming nam. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 11, 1909 
Pig Iron.—lecent developments are not indicative of a 
change in the views of any parties concerned in this mar- 


ket. Producers without exception adhere to the $15, Bir 
mingham, schedule for shipments over the remainder of this 
year or through the first quarter of next year. The quan- 
tity available for early delivery is limited and a conservative 
course is generally pursued as to commitments for the first 
quarter. The trade appears to be principally interested in 
bargain lots, and the demand is being met largely by met 
chant and resale iron for immediate shipment. The sales 
reported by the furnace companies conform to the terms of 
the established quotation and aggregate a more satisfactory 
tonnage than was sold the week previous. A leading in- 
terest reports the sale of some 2000 tons for the first quarter 
at $15, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry; another reports 
1000 tons sold for the first quarter at that price, and still 
another 750 tons. A comparatively small lot of No. 1 
foundry for early shipment is reported sold at $15.25, Bir- 
mingham, and Clifton high manganese in small lots for the 
first quarter recently brought $16. On the resale iron 
offered, a basis of $14.50, Birmingham, is the lowest price 


known to have been considered. As to the amount avail- 
able at such figures a definite statement is not warranted. 
So far as can be ascertained, no advanced deliveries have 


been offered by the merchant 
those quoted by the furnace 


interests at lower figures than 
companies, and the resale iron 
for prompt shipment has been increased by the congested 
condition of founders’ yards, and the disposition of pro- 
ducers as to delivery on engagements at figures consider- 
ably lower than are now being asked. Within the past 
week two of the smaller producing interests have opened 
their books for first-quarter commitments, but deliveries to 
cover the entire first half are not yet considered. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The details of recent transactions in- 


volving round tonnages are not made public, and in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary the market value of 


water pipe is believed to be correctly represented by the 
quotations last published. Of the past week’s business, the 
most significant transactions involyed small lots for prompt 
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shipment. As has been the case for some weeks, the prices 
received for such small lots as are in demand represent a 
higher average than is indicated by the authorized quota- 
tions, and in view of the condition of the pig iron market it 
is quite likely that only a limited amount is available on 
municipal contracts at the prices now being asked, Local 
interests are generally satisfied with the situation as it 
now appears, and will no doubt be in position to maintain 
higher quotations when the market is again active by 
reason of the close adjustment of the present rate of pro- 
duction to order book requirements. We quote water pipe 
as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $26; 
8 to 12 in., $25; over 12 in., average $24, with $1 per ton 
extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material.— Notwithstanding the 
pig iron market, the demand for old material is quite in 
excess of the available supply. This is especially true of 
the wrought and steel grades, and for old car wheels. The 
aggregate sold in the past week was quite satisfactory to 
dealers, and in view of recent unsuccessful efforts to re- 
plenish stocks, orders for additional lots are not being solicit- 
ed. We quote dealers’ asking prices, which are firm, f.o.b. 
cars here, as follows: 


inactivity of the 


ee i WUNED yo Sinn ben 0 04's k > osteo Rae $17.50 to $18.00 
ee Sel ME NG Araie’s babs wh bas Sas 18.50 to 19.00 
ee ers rene 16.50 to 17.00 
NO, 3 walirosd wrought.....scicccccn 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrougbt...cccecccccce 11.50 to 12.00 
Py A bdo: s) i's a8 A ease aen 11.00 to 11.50 
Se | tae OIE Ds ora Wik leap ara. gh Bibel ee a ae 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 machinery..... PAD aihioapia &. alee 12.50 to 13.00 
My” BASS ee re 12.50 to 13.00 
MN SN ho kale 3% vs he aoe 11.50 to 12.00 
MOMMGOEG COP -WOGCIB sé oic.c ics cwceuwee 13.00 to 13.50 
Light cast and stove plate............ 11.50 to 12.00 
ET MU e wik'e's Wim0'0 508 0'k ws Gis eS 6.00 to 6.50 


The furnace of the Southern Tron & Steel Company, at 
Trussville, Ala., has been put in operation. The Chat- 
tanooga furnace of this company is expected to follow with- 
in a short time. 

The coke ovens of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company at Blocton, Ala., have been lighted up, after 
having been out of commission for many years. Coal pro- 
duction in Alabama shows a steady increase, and the car 
shortage in that direction is becoming acute. 


—_-e—_— 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 12, 1909. 

There has been a fair volume of business both in the pig 
iron and finished material markets. The general situation 
continues strong, although in some instances buyers, having 
pretty well covered for their near future needs, are a little 
inclined to hold off before making further purchases, but 
they keep in close touch with the market. Prices remain 
firm, and in some few instances further advances are 
noted, but it is usually the smaller buyer that has to pay 
the higher range. Individual conditions play an important 
part in many transactions, both as regards tonnage and 
price. No large supplies of pig iron are available in this 
district for prompt shipment, and makers are not anxious to 
take orders for extended delivery at the present level of 
prices. A further advance in the price of steel billets is 
noted. Sheets also show an upward movement, but in other 
tinished materials prices are firm and unchanged. Most 
makers still refuse to open order books for strictly 1910 
delivery. 

Pig Iron.—A larger volume of business has been trans- 
acted in some grades. Some buyers are inclined to hold 
off and, as seilers make no effort to force business, the 
market at times takes on an appearance of a waiting char- 
acter, A number of transactions have been reported in 
the foundry grades, and a wider range of prices prevails 
than is usually the case. Sales range from carload lots, for 
prompt shipment, up to 1000 ton lots for delivery over the 
next six months, with prices at times showing a variation 
of a full dollar a ton for No. 2 X foundry, dependent upon 
individual .conditions. For standard eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 2 X foundry $18.50, delivered, is the minimum, and 
no appreciable tonnage is available at that price. Some 
sellers, however, readily obtain $19 for that grade for this 
year’s delivery, and as high as $19.50 has been done in 
several instances, while some few sellers are naming the 
latter price as their minimum figure. Producers are, no 


doubt, in a very strong position, and quotations, when 
made, are usually subject to early acceptance. Foundry 


iron stocks are small, and, while there is still a fair amount 
of iron for this year’s delivery available, sellers are not 
inclined to dispose of it in large lots. A movement in for- 
eign iron is noted, a cargo of about 5000 tons of No. 3 
Middlesbrough being taken by one of the Delaware River 
cast iron pipe foundries at a price which is believed to 
have been between $17.50 and $17.75, delivered. Some little 
business in domestic foundry iron for next year’s delivery 
has been done; one lot of 1000 tons of No. 2 X for ship- 
ment during the next six months is reported at $19, de- 
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livered, while some smaller lots for the first quarter ship- 
ment have been sold at $19.50. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which has been inquiring for some 6000 tons of mixed 
foundry grades for delivery during the first quarter of next 
year has decided on a portion of its requirements, and the 
full allotment, it is believed, will be placed in the next 
few days. Virginia foundry irons have been rather quiet; 
outside of the leading Virginia producer furnaces have but 
little iron to offer. Prices are firmly held at $16 to $16.50, 
furnace, for No. 2 X, equal to $19 and $19.50, delivered 
here, which is above the market for Northern irons deli 
ered in this vicinity. Southern iron continues strong, but at 
the present range of prices is not a factor in this district. 
Forge iron is in good demand, and a number of inquiries 
for moderate tonnages are reported, but few sellers have 
any iron of this grade to offer for early delivery, and will 
not sell for extended shipment. Several moderate lots have 
been sold at close to $17.50, delivered, while one lot of 
3000 tons of off basic was takn at $17.75, delivered. A 
further moderate movement in basic iron is noted; some 
8000 to 10,000 tons have been sold to Eastern mills, for 
shipment over the balance of the year, at $18, delivered, 
while one lot of 4000, for early 1910 shipment, has been 
taken at $18.50. There still seem to be negotiations under 
way for foreign basic, and it is not unlikely that a small 
tonnage might be imported, largely as an experiment.. There 
has been a better demand for low phosphorus iron; a num- 
ber of inquiries for tonnages of moderate size are before 
the trade, while one steel] mill is out with an inquiry for 
12,000 to 18,000, delivery on which would begin next April. 
Sales for delivery in this territory have not been large; 
one maker, however, sold a block, running close to 1000 
tons, for delivery early next year, to a buyer outside the 
district at a price equal to $22.50, delivered in this district. 
The general tone of the iron market is quite strong, and 
prices appear to be very firmly maintained at the present 
level for practically all grades. For delivery in buyers’ 
yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, the follow 
ing range of prices is quoted, shipment, for the most part, 
during the fourth and first quarters: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry.$18.50 to $19.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plafn..... 18.00 to 19.00 
Wereenie, NO. ZX FOGMGFY 26s ccc eccces 18.75 to 19.50 
Ware, ING. 2 MOMs hs ee ehccdess 18.50 to 19.00 
CO CO tania hands ee wed eae 17.50 to 17.75 
I e iila a ats aa ag oh Oe oe 4 e «Wa 18.00 to 18.50 
LOW PROGDROEGE, «occ ccc ceneceeweees 22.00 to 22.50 
Ferromanganese.—The demand in this vicinity has been 


rather quiet. There has been some inquiry for moderate lots 
for extended 1910 delivery, but the business closed has been 
mostly for either prompt or erly next year shipment, prices 
for which show some variation, ranging from $43 to $45, 
Baltimore. Sales of 600 to S800 tons, for shipment outside 
the district, for fourth and first quarter delivery, are re- 
ported at $43 to $44, seaboard. 


Billets.—Prices again show an upward movement, 
makers in this territory now naming $28, at mill, for ordi- 
nary rolling billets for early delivery. This price is equiv- 
alent to $28.60, delivered here. Sales have been made at 
the new basis, in some instances good size tonnages, for 
delivery over the balance of the year, having been taken. 
Forging billets appear to be even in better demand than the 
ordinary billets, and prices now range from $31 to $33, 
Eastern mill, dependent upon individual conditions, the usual 
extras applying for special sizes and high carbons. Mills in 
this vicinity are pretty well filled up, and are not seeking 
business, nor will they accept orders on which deliveries ex- 
tend beyond the year end. 


Plates.—There does not seem to be the same rush on the 
part of buyers to get in orders. It is pretty well established 
now that sellers will not accept business for next year, and 
the bulk of the orders taken are for early delivery, or on 


which shipments against specifications begin in the near 
future. Mills are fully engaged, and the output is, in in- 


stances, again increasing. No particularly heavy orders have 
been reported, the bulk of the tonnage being of a miscellan- 
eous character. Prices are unchanged, and while some mills 
state that their minimum price for ordinary plates, delivered 
in this territory, is 1.75c. for prompt business of a desirable 
character, 1.65c., delivered, can still be done. 

Structural Material.—The most important contract in 
this vicinity, covering some 3000 tons, for a building in 
Baltimore, has not yet been let, although bids were opened 
several days ago. New propositions of any size are rather 
scarce, although there has been a very good tonnage of small 
and moderate size orders for fairly prompt shipment. Mills 
are fully employed and deliveries are not improving. Prices 
are firm, plain material commanding from 1.65c. to 1.75c., 
dependent on specifications as well as how anxious mills are 
to take on additional tonnage. 


Sheets.—A greater volume of business is being offered, 
and while orders for reasonably early delivery are taken at 
recent quotations, prompt deliveries, or those 60 to 90 days 
distant, command a premium of $1 to $2 a ton, dependent 
upon individual conditions. Makers are well booked ahead 
and still refuse to consider orders on which delivery beyond 
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the year end is named. Quotations, while to a considerable 
extent nominal, range about as follows for deliveries during 
the next 30 days: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.: Nos. 22 to 24 
2.60¢.; Nos, 25 and 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.: No. 28, 2.90e. 
Bars.—The scarcity of steel bars, for early delivery, has 
resulted in an increased volume of business ‘coming to the 
refined iron bar makers who have taken on somewhat more 
tonnage, and the tendency of prices is upward. Steel bars 
are quoted firmly at 1.65c., delivered here, and some mills 
will not accept orders for bars under 114 in., and cannot 
make good deliveries on the larger sizes. Refined iron bars, 
for delivery in this territory, are quoted at 1.57c. to 1.62c.. 
shipment during the balance of the year, orders for ex- 
tended delivery being refused in the majority of cases. 
Coke.—The demand for coke continues heavy. and sellers 
report a large volume of inquiries both for prompt and for- 
ward deliveries. Sales have not been large, as producers have 
very little prompt coke to offer and refuse in many eases to 
quote for next year’s deliveries. Prices for moderate lots 
for this year’s delivery are unchanged ; for next year’s ship- 
ment, however, an advance of about 10c. a ton is asked 
for some brands. For delivery in buyers’ yards in this ter- 
ritory the following range of prices per net ton about repre- 
sents the market for shipments during the next three months: 


Connellsville furnace coke..............$4.95 to $5.15 
PY SNC. Ge on nw S nlew wo so 6 bd sw.e-s 5.10 to 5.25 
Mountain furnace coke................. 4.55 to 4.75 


NS ik aie wa khan Hao «98S 4.70 to 4.85 


Old Material.—TVhe market has been somewhat more 
active. The associated steel mills are obtaining a good 
supply of heavy melting steel, and while still paying $18, de- 
livered, are scrutinizing shipments more closely. A cargo 
of 4000 tons of foreign crops has arrived at this port, and 
foreign steel scrap is expected to come in quite freely during 
the next 30 days. This material practically all goes to the 
associated mills. One outside interest purchased about 
15,000 tons of domestic steel scrap at $18.50, delivered, and 
sales between brokers have been reported at the same price. 
Machinery cast scrap has been more active; fair tonnages 
have been sold at $17, while as much as $18 has been paid 
for carload lots. Railroad wrought is firm on moderate 
sales. One lot of 600 tons of this grade arrived at this port, 
by boat, from Galveston during the week. The tone of the 
market is strong, and prices, while nominally quoted, as far 
as some special grades are concerned, range about as follows 
for prompt delivery in buyers’ yards in this vicinity: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops........... $18.00 to $18.50 
I hora oars nk Wa i8-& > pe 22.00 to 22.50 
Se SE ks ws Gass ob UGS oh bs wade 23.50 to 24.50 
Se oe eee ...- 29.00 to 30.00 
ER Sie bWakles kkk eke Owes nee 21.00 to 22.00 
ae on ks ss pe ed w ce Wide 17.50 to 18.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. wrought.......... 20.50 to 21.00 
oS EP eA ae ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Oe ge Seer eer er err aa 17.00 to 17.50 
Pe I osc sco 0s ants ose ore 17.50 to 18.00 
ee ee 16.50 to 17.00 
ee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
TEI oo cc oc chen pecacece 15.50 to 16.00 
SE re ae »-+.. 14.00 to 15.00 


nd ci a ehh aa ng gel 138.50 to 14.00 
I SAR 6 5h On a aw oad Sen EE ihe se 14.50 to 15.00 


St. Louis. 


St. Louts, Mo., October 11, 1909. 

The past week, being devoted to the local centennial cele- 
bration, has partaken of the usual holiday character and the 
attention of manufacturers and wholesale merchants has 
been largely diverted from routine business, while retailers, 
on the other hand, have reaped a rich harvest, since it is 
estimated that over 200.000 visitors spent most of the week 
in viewing the parades and other features of entertainment. 
The feeling prevailing among all classes of business men is 
decidedly optimistic, and the increasing delay in the ship- 
ment of coke, iron and other commodities indicates both a 
shortage in supplies and in transportation facilities. 

Coke.—The leading sales agencies report a steady de- 
mand for coke in moderate lots. The larger buyers are more 
concerned to secure prompter shipment of contract coke than, 
at present, to enter the market with new business. One 
house states that it is behind to the extent of over 50 cars 
which were ordered shipped from two to three weeks ago. 
New business is checked to some extent by the belief of buy- 
ers that there is no warrant in anticipating wants on the 
ground of a further advance, since they regard the price 
of coke fully in line with pig iron, and without a further 
advance on the part of producers the coke interests will not 
be likely to demand higher prices in the near future. We 
quote the market firm, with an upward tendency, at $2.¢ 
to $3 for standard 72-hour foundry for shipment over the 
balance of the year; $3 to $3.15 for shipment over the first 
half of 1910, per net ton, f.o.b. oven, Connellsville. 

Pig Iron.—While in some instances brokers report a 
good demand for pig iron, others state that business for the 
past week has ruled quiet. We learn of an inquiry for 
10,000 tons of basic for shipment over the first quarter or 
first half of 1910, and of a sale of 4000 tons of basic; also 
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sales of 500 tons of Northern charcoal and 500 tons of foun- 
dry iron for shipment over the first half of 1910, with numer- 
ous sales of small lots of Southern foundry. A premium is 
occasionally offered to secure spot iron by parties experienc- 
ing delay in the shipment of contract iron. Notwithstand- 
ing it is claimed that the rapid and sharp advance in the 
price of pig iron is warranted by nearly two years of under- 
consumption, yet as many of the larger buyers are filled up 
the demand is less urgent in St. Louis territory, and it is 
also believed that more merchant producers will resume 
operations and thus increase the output of pig iron. A 
leading Southern producer, however, has refused to confirm 
a conditional sale of 2500 tons on the basis of $15, Birming- 
ham, for shipment over the first quarter of 1910. We quote 
Southern No. 2 foundry at $15, Birmingham, for shipment 
over the balance of this year and the first quarter of 1910, 
with one leading house offering to book orders at this figure 
for shipment over the first half. 

Lead, Spelter, Etc.- The market for lead is firmer, with 
sales at 4.2714. Spelter is strong at 5.8714, East St. Louis; 
the demand is better. Tin is up %e.; antimony is un- 
changed; copper is easier. The demand for finished metals 
continues fairly good, though not so urgent as last month. 

Old Material.—While there is some difference in the 
ideas of dealers respecting prices on some items in the list, 
based on their stocks and commitments, it is a firm market 
and legitimately so, since there is a good demand for iron 
and steel scrap from consumers and considerable trading is 
going on between the larger local dealers. There are no 
offerings by the railroads reported and it is believed that 
their yards have been pretty well cleaned up for the present. 
We quote dealers’ prices as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. 
Louis: 


IA. treahs TAUB ..o.0< < caen'c ov vnc csc cco c sete 0 Shee 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying. rails, standard sections, sub 

OT ER) RD oan Sug 0 4 W a8 04 5b 'a:8 25.00 to 25.50 
OT Oe eer ee eee r 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches ond guards, cut apart.. 16.00 to 16.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


Iron fish plates....................-.-$15.50 to $16.00 
Sth (CR URGE. «4 a% a0 csv © eo pale nated 21.00 to 21.50 
No: 1 PaMrOse WHOMRRE....< 6 2650s csess 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 rallroad WIGURZal.... 2. scewcecss 15.00 to 15.50 
OTIWET BTROB Se oa. s cc cc ceraseeece 14.00 to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 15.50 to 16.00 
MO. © GORMOE TOTES. oi bce cc cease ... 11.50 to 12.00 
ee OS Se Pere Pere en 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 11.50 to 12.00 
SS Oe ere ee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 10.75 to 11.25 
Railroad malleable. SS RP Re 14.00 to 14.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 12.00 to 12.50 
PRG: GUNG: TONG 6 aise aschc: eos. 6+ 0 eek ie whe 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap........ 10.50 to 11.00 
oS gS AA 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings...............- 10.50 to 11.00 


During 1908 the manufacture of steel castings in St. 
Louis totaled the sum of $18,500,000; railroad and street 
cars manufactured, $9,000,000; plumbers’ and steam fitters’ 
supplies, manufactures and sales, $7,500,000; sales of hard- 
ware (shelf and heavy), $37,000,000. 

St. Louis is becoming an important factor in the auto- 
mobile industry. The first motor factory was established 
here in 1897. At the present time there are 21 manufac- 
turers. During the year to date 2695 licenses have been 
issued in the city to the owners of automobiles. 

The Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway, which is being 
built west from Quanah, Texas, to Roswell, N. M., connects 
with the St. Louis & San Francisco at Quanah. When it is 
finished to Roswell a new and direct route between St. Louis 
and Kansas City and the Southwest will be obtained. The 
first section of the 275 miles of road will be opened for 
operation November 1. 

A new electric railroad line is to be built from Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., to Winkle, thence to the Mississippi River at a 
point above Chester Ill. The line will be approximately 
8314 miles long, built with low grades and laid with heavy 
steel rails. 


dicing del ie acces 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has secured a contract from a large industrial con- 
cern in New York which covers a complete installation of 
track, with an electric locomotive, special steel dump 
cars, &c. This is said to represent one of the largest and 
most complete installations ever contracted for in indus- 
trial car building lines. Among other contracts recently 
taken are the following: For a Chicago cereal manufac- 
turer 206 steel dump cars; for shipment to South Amer- 
ica, 20 large steel cars for hauling asphalt, the steel work 
of which is to be galvanized so as to prevent rust in the 
sea air; for Central America, 10 flat steel cars; for 
Canada, 15 steel cars; for a Mexican mine, 10 steel cars. 
The company is now operating its plant to full capacity. 
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Pittsburgh. 


PARK BuILpING, October 138, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Reports that the Carnegie Steel Company 
had bought a large block of Bessemer iron are untrue, hav- 
ing evidently been circulated to help boom the market. The 
present steady demand for pig iron and the fact that con- 
sumers are anticipating shipments make the circulation of 
such reports absolutely unnecessary. It is believed that 
prices of pig iron are now as high as they should go, and 
that any further advances should be discouraged. Furnaces 
have a good profit at these prices, even with the higher prices 
of coke and prospective higher prices on ore. We quote 
Bessemer iron for this year’s delivery at $18.50 to $18.75; 
malleable Bessemer, $18: basic, $17 to $17.25; No. 2 foun- 
dry. $17 to $17.50, and gray forge, $16, all at Valley fur- 
nace, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. No 
sales of moment have been made during the week. 


Steel.—It is no longer a question of price but where 
te get steel. The producers of billets and sheet and tin bars 
are badly oversold and are steadily getting further behind 
in deliveries. An Eastern steel mill has been trying to buy 
some billets and bars from a local mill to help out on its 
contracts. but none of the local mills has any to spare. 
The Carnegie Stee] Company has been asked by several of 
its customers to fix a price on sheet and tin bars for first 
quarter of next year, but so far has not done so. It is 
intimated that the price on sheet and tin bars for that 
delivery may be as high as $30 at mill, but this is not con- 
firmed. The quotation of $28 on sheet bars in this report 
last week was an error and should have read $27, several 
lots for prompt shipment having been sold in the first few 
days of this month at that price. In the present condition 
of the market it is almost useless to quote prices, as con- 
sumers who are not getting prompt deliveries of steel, and 
have to buy in the open market, must pay a premium to 
get it. Sheet bars, with specified time of delivery, have 
sold in good sized lots as high as $28, and reports are cur- 
rent of small sales above that price. Bessemer billets for 
prompt shipment have sold at $26 and $27, at mill, full 
freight added to point of delivery. Open hearth billets for 
prompt shipment have sold at $27, maker’s mill, and forg- 
ing billets are firm at $29 to $30, maker’s mill. 


(By Mail.) 


A meeting of the Bessemer Pig Lron Association was 
held last week in Cleveland, at which an examination of 
the engagements of the furnace companies on pig iron for 
the balance of this year and the first quarter of next year 
showed that the association's furnaces have only a limited 
tonnage of Bessemer iron available for delivery over the 
balance of this year and into the first quarter of next year. 
A price of $19 at Valley furnace on Bessemer iron for de- 
livery in first quarter was virtually decided upon. The re 
cent purchase of 41,000 tons of Bessemer iron by the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, of which 18,000 tons was for delivery 
this year on the basis of $18 at Valley furnace, has pretty 
well cleaned up the available supply for this year, and the 
absolutely minimum of the market is now $18.50 at Valley 
furnace, with some sellers asking $18.75 and $19. The 
feeling is very strong that pig iron is high enough, and that 
efforts should be made to keep the market from going any 
higher. The persistent efforts which seem to have been 
made by a few sellers of pig iron to boom the market are 
regarded by the conservative element in the trade as a mis- 
take, and sure to result in a reaction. The situation in 
steel from the consumers’ standpoint is unsatisfactory, all 
the mills being oversold and behind in shipments. High 
prices are being paid for billets and sheet and tin bars to 
mills that will guarantee deliveries, Bessemer billets hav- 
ing sold at $27 and sheet bars at $28 under these con- 
ditions. These prices, however, are considerably higher 
than consumers pay for billets or sheet bars who have 
contracts, and most consumers are covered in this way. 
The buying of finished material in the past week or two 
has not been quite as heavy as it was, but specifications 
are pouring into the mills at an unprecedented rate, and 
several of the leading steel interests have enough actual 
orders on their books to-day to take their entire output for 
the balance of this year, if they do not take another order. 
Deliveries on plates, structural material and steel bars are 
particularly in arrears. There has been some heavy buy- 
ing in furnace coke for next year at $2.90 to $3 per net 
ton at oven, and some further large inquiries are in the 
market. The scrap situation is very strong, dealers being 
able to get top prices for such material as they are willing 


to sell. 


Ferromanganese.—There is a good deal of inquiry and 
prices are firm. We quote 80 per cent. foreign ferro for 
delivery this year at $43.50 to $44, and for delivery in the 
first half of next year at $45, seaboard, the freight rate to 
Pittsburgh being $1.95-a ton. We note a sale of 50 tons 
of 80 per cent. for this year’s delivery at $43, seaboard, 
and 100 tons for next vear at $44.50, seaboard. 


Ferrosilicon.—The demand is active and prices are 
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slightly higher. We quote 10 per cent. at $23.90; 11 per 
eent., $24.90; 12 per cent., $25.90, and 50 per cent. at $64 
to $64.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 50 tons of 50 
per cent. for this year delivery at $64, delivered, Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—A prominent local consumer of muck bar 
has made a contract for 5000 tons, being 1000 tons a month 
from October to February, inclusive, on the basis of about 
$29, Pittsburgh. We quote best grades of muck bar made 
from all pig iron at $29 to $30, prices depending on the 
amount involved and the deliveries. 


Wire Rods.—Within the last two weeks several sales of 
Bessemer rods for delivery this year were made on the basis 
of $31, Pittsburgh, but no more could now be obtained at 
this price. We quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods 
at $32, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and are advised that contracts of- 
fered by consumers at this price for delivery in first quarter 
and first half of next year have been turned down. We 
note several sales of serew stock rods at $37 for delivery 
this year. and $38 for delivery in first quarter of next year. 

Skelp.—The demand for both iron and steel skelp is 
active, and prices are very firm, particularly on grooved and 
sheared iron plates. We quote: Grooved steel skelp, 1.45c 
to 1.50¢. ; sheared, 1.55. to 1.60c.; grooved iron plates, 1.75c 
to 1.85c., and sheared iron plates at 1.90c. to 1.95c., all 
for ordinary widths and gauges, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—The New York Central is about ready to 
place its contract for rails for next year’s delivery, and it is 
stated that the order will amount to 225,000 to 250,000 
tons. The Carnegie Stee] Company has received an order 
from the Norfolk & Western Railroad for 13,000 tons of 
standard sections, for delivery next year, while its new 
orders and specifications against contracts last week were 
for about 3700 tons of light rails, the heaviest week that it 
has had for some time. We quote steel axles at 1.65c. to 
1.70c., and splice bars, 1.50c., at mill, Pittsburgh. Light rail 
prices are as follows: 8 to 10 Ib., $32; 12 to 14 Ib., $29: 
16, 20 and 25 lb., $28; 30 and 35 Ib., $27.75, and 40 and 45 
lb., $27, Pittsburgh. ‘These prices are for 25U-ton lots and 
over, and for small lots premiums of 50c. per ton and more 
are being paid. We quot» standard sections at $28, at mill. 

Plates.— Negotiations are under way for building 9 or 
10 ore boats to go into commission next year. The steel car 
companies, the boiler shops and other consumers of plates 
are specifying heavily against contracts, and the leading 
mills are from six weeks to two months behind in shipments. 
Plates for reasonably prompt delivery have been sold at 
1.55¢c. to 1.60c., Pittsburgh. We quote 4-in. and heavier 
plates at 1.50c. to 1.60c., Pittsburgh, prices depending alto- 
gether on deliveries wanted by the buyer and the quantity 
involved. 

Structural Material.—She McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company has taken a contract for terminal work 
for the Michigan Central at Detroit, involving about 7800 
tons, and the American Bridge Company has taken 1200 
tons for extensions to mill buildings at the Homestead 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company and 750 tons for ad- 
ditions to the Waverly, N. J., warehouses of the same com- 
pany. Low prices are s..ll being made by some of the steel 
fabricators, who have contracts in with the mills at 1.25¢c. 
to 1.30c. for plain material, and which have to be specified 
for before this year is out. These concerns are anxious to 
take out this material, and instead of figuring costs on to- 
day’s prices for plain material are basing them largely on the 
prices at which they placed the contracts. Deliveries on 
plain material by the mills are very unsatisfactory to the 
fabricators, and this is also true of deliveries on stee! bars. 
The American Bridge Company is operating its Ambridge, 
Pa., plant single turn, being unable to get material fast 
enough to operate double turn. It has upward of 400,000 
tons on its books, but cannot turn out the maximum output. 
The largest job in sight is the proposed city bridge at St. 
Louis, bids on which are expected to be asked in the latter 
part of this month. We qiiéte~berms-and-channels-up~ to 
15-in. at 1.50c. to 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, prices, as in plates. 
depending largely on deliveries wanted and the tonnage, 

Sheets. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is 
now operating 154 hot sheet mills out of 186 serviceable 
mills. The only important idle plant is the Aetna-Standard 
Works, at Bridgeport, Ohio, but no efforts have been made 
to start it. The buying of black and galvanized sheets and 
roofing sheets continues enormously heavy, and practically 
all of the mills are congested with business and are behind 
in deliveries. The scarcity in supply of sheet bars and the 
delay in deliveries by the mills on contracts are working 
against the independent sheet mills, who have to buy their 
bars in the open market. Some sales of sheet bars for de 
livery over the balance of this year have been made on the 
basis of $28, at mill, and it is practically certain that bars 
for first quarter will be higher than that price. As vet the 
prominent makers of sheet bars have not announced thei 
prices for first quarter delivery. Prices on blue annealed 
sheets. now in effect by the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company and other producers, are as follows: Nos. 3 to 9, 
1.65¢.: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.70c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.T5e.: Nos 
13 and 14, 1.80¢., and Nos. 14 and 15, 1.90¢. One-pass box 
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annealed No. 28 black sheets are now 2.30c. and No. 28 gal- 
vanized 3.35c., at mill. We quote corrugated roofing sheets 
at $1.60 per square for painted and $2.85 for galvanized, 
2\-in. corrugations. Jobbers charge the usual advances over 
these prices for small lots from store. 

Tin Plate.—This week the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
is operating 160 hot tin mills out of 221 serviceable mills, 
an increase over last week of six mills. The contracts 
for tin plate entered by the mills since they opened their 
books for business for the first quarter of the year have 
been heavier than ever before in the history of the trade. 
Several tin plate makers, who have sold very heavily for 
first quarter, are now quoting on the basis of $3.60 and 
$3.65 for that delivery. We quote 100 lb. cokes at $3.50 
per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for the balance of this year 
and first quarter of next. 

Bars.—Large consumers of bars, such as the carbuilders 
and steel fabricating interests, report that deliveries by the 
mills are very unsatisfactory and are getting worse. All the 
large steel bar makers are from six weeks to two months 
or longer back in shipments. Some heavy inquiries for steel 
bars are in the market for delivery in first quarter of next 
year, and a good deal of tonnage has already been booked. 
The mills are not actively seeking such business, but are 
inclined to take care of their customers. The demand for 
iron bars is also heavy; the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, the leading producer, is operating all its Western 
plants to full capacity with the exception of the Toledo mill, 
which will start October 18, and the Massillon mill, which 
may not be started for some time. The local makers of iron 
bars, such as Lockhart, Zug and Brown & Co., have a great 
many orders on their books, and prices are very strong. 
Slightly better deliveries are obtainable in iron bars than in 
steel, and for this reason some steel bar business is being 
diverted to bar iron mills. We quote steel bars at 1.45c. to 
1.50c. on contracts for delivery ahead, and 1.55c. to 1.60c. 
on orders for prompt shipment. Iron bars have further ad- 
vanced, and while these sold last week at°1.60c., the market 
is now about $1 higher, and we quote 1.65c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. In the present condition of the market, prices on 
both iron and steel bars largely depend on specification and 
deliveries wanted. 

Hoops and Bands.—Local makers report that new or- 
ders are heavy, and specifications against contracts are com- 
ing in freely. Some of the mills making hoops and bands 
that do not have their own sources of supply of steel are 
having trouble in getting deliveries of their raw material, and 
are hampered in operations to some extent. We quote hoops 
for forward delivery at 1.50c., and for prompt delivery at 
1.60c. to 1.65c., at mill. Steel bands are very firm at 1.40c. 
to 1.45c. on contracts and 1.50c. to 1.55¢. for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Spikes.—Through the influence of a goodly volume of 
business offered by the railroads for next year, one or two 
leading makers have opened their books for contracts for 
first quarter delivery only, on the basis of $1.75 to $1.80, 
f.o.b. mill, and some business has been placed at these prices. 
For delivery through the balance of this year standard sizes 
of railroad spikes are held at $1.70 to $1.75, and small 
spikes at $1.75 to $1.80 in carload and larger lots, with an 
advance of 5c. for less than carloads. All the makers are 
filled up with business for the next two or three months. 

Rivets.—Makers of rivets state that their principal 
trouble just now is getting deliveries of raw materials. A 
meeting of the rivet makers is to be held in New York 
next week, and it is not improbable that an advance of at 
least $2 a ton may be made. As prices of raw materiais 
have further advanced recently, the rivet makers state that 
higher prices on their product are justified. We quote 
structural rivets, 34 in. and larger, at 1.90c., base; cone head 
boiler rivets, % in. and larger, 2c., base: 5 in. and 11-16 
in. take an advance of 15c., and % in. and 9-16 in. take an 
advance of 50c.; in lengths shorter than 1 in. also take an 
advance of 50c. Terms are 30 days, net cash, f.o.b. mill. 

Merchant Pipe.—lIn view of the steadily higher prices 
ruling for steel, and the difficulty in getting deliveries, some 
of the pipe mills are declining to make engagements for 
pipe beyond the next 30 days, believing that within a short 
time a further advance will be made. New business entered 
by several of the mills in September was the heaviest in 
any one month for nearly two years, and none of the mills 
is in position to take much for delivery within six weeks 
to two months. No large inquiries are in the market for 
line pipe, as it is now too late in the year to undertake 
large jobs of pipe laying. It is stated that A. M. Byers 
& Co., Inc., local makers of iron pipe, are now selling their 
product on the basis of 74 and 5 to the largest dealers. The 
official discount on black steel pipe, 24, to 6 in., is now 
80 and 5, and on iron pipe, 34 to 6 in., 75 and 5 in carload 
and larger lots to the largest trade. It should be noted that 
these prices are absolutely minimum, and are only made 
to the large trade in carload and larger lots, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances to the smaller trade for shipments 
from store. 


Boiler Tubes.—The new demand for merchant tubes con- 
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tinues light, but the railroads are buying more freely of loco- 
motive tubes, and the mills are entering more business than 
for some time. These orders still represent material needed 
mostly for repair work, but a further increase in the de- 
mand for locomotive tubes is expected, as some-large sized 
contracts for locomotives have been placed and others are 
pending. The new discounts on steel and iron boiler tubes 
recently adopted are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Shafting.—A meeting of the shafting makers was held 
in this city last Friday, at which it was agreed to open order 
books for contracts for shafting for delivery in first quarter 
of next year on the basis of 55 per cent. off in carload and 
larger lots, and 50 per cent. off in small lots. This is an 
advance of two points in the discounts for delivery the 
balance of this year, which remain at 57 per cent. off in 
carload lots and 52 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered 
in base territory. The demand for shafting is unusually 
heavy; all the makers are running their plants full and 
have large orders booked. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The situation in scrap continues 
very tight, and consumers are taking material about as fast 
as it is offered by the dealers and at full prices. The Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Central Railroad of New Jersey scrap 
lists closed October 10, and we are advised that prices paid 
by the buyers were higher than at any time in nearly two 
years. The lists of the Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & 
Reading closed on the 15th, and dealers have bid high prices 
to get the material offered. Heavy steel scrap is now held 
at $18, minimum, for delivery at Sharon, Steuvenbille, 
Monessen, Tollansbee and Pittsburgh, delivery points, some 
dealers refusing to consider this price and holding their 
scrap at $18.50. On other grades of scrap dealers quot 
about as follows: Cast iron borings, $11.50 to $11.75; bun- 
dled sheet scrap, $16.25 to $16.50; low phosphorus melting 
stock, 0.04 and under, $21.50; No. 1 cast scrap, cupola 
sizes, $17 to $17.25; No. 2, $16 to $16.25; sheet bar crop 
ends at shipping point, $19 to $19.50; No. 1 railroad malle- 
able scrap, $16.75 to $17; grate bars, $14.25 to $14.50; re- 
rolling rails, delivered at Cambridge and Newark, Ohio. 
$18.25 to $18.50; steel axles, $22; locomotive axles, $28 to- 
$28.50; iron axles, $27 to $27.50; No. 1 busheling scrap, 
$16.50 to $16.75; No. 2, $13.50 to $13.75; old car wheels, 
$19 to $19.25; machine shop turnings, $13.25 to $13.50; No. 
1 railroad wrought scrap, $18.50 to $19. We note sales ot 
3000 to 3500 tons of heavy steel scrap at $18, delivered ; 500 
tons of cast iron borings at $11.50, and 800 tons of machin« 
shop turnings at $13.50. All above prices are per gross ton, 
f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, unless otherwise stated. 

Coke.—The heavy rains of Monday night in the coke 
regions will help out a good many plants that were running 
short of water. The demand for furnace coke continues 
active, and the Lackawanna Steel Company is credited 
with having bought about 10,000 tons of coke per month 
over all of next year on the basis of $3 per net ton, at oven. 
It is stated that the company is in the market for near)) 
double this amount of coke. Another furnace interest is 
credited with having bought 10,000 tons a month of stand 
ard furnace coke for all of next year on the basis of $3.90 
per net ton, at oven. Furnace coke for prompt shipment can 
be had at slightly lower prices and is held at $2.75 to $2.85 
per net ton, at oven. Standard makes of 72-hour foundry 
coke for delivery this year are held at $2.75 to $3, at oven. 
and for delivery over first half of next year $3 to $3.50 pei 
net ton, at oven, are being quoted. The output of coke in thi 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week was 422. 
819 tons. 





The German Iron Market. 


BERLIN, October 4, 1900. 

After long waiting for an improvement in the iron market 
it seems now that the trade is at last on the upward wav: 
again. From all sections of the iron industry better news 
has been arriving for several weeks. Buyers are more anx 
ious to place contracts, while producers are less disposed to 
commit themselves at present prices for any considerable 
periods. Prices are moving upward steadily. At the latest 
meeting of the Diisseldorf Exchange price advances wer 
more general and of larger size than previously. 

The improvement in the market has been due chiefly to 
the rapid upward movement in the American market. The 
latter has not merely given the German market moral en- 
couragement, which in itself has amounted to a great deal. 
but the strong situation on your side has already led to 
considerable buying for export to America. Not only pig 
iron scrap but also billets and some other rolled products 
have been bought for American account. There has even 
been one American order at least in structural steel for 
rapid delivery, a thing that had not occurred before for many 
years. The feeling in the market is that much better busi- 
ness with the United States will be done later on. in view of 
the fact that the consumptive demand there has developed re- 
cently with such remarkable force. 

The pig iron market has undergone a notable improve- 
ment. The great mixed works, which had been offering iron 
in the summer for next year’s delivery at remarkably low 
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prices, have stopped this policy. It is mentioned that all 
these big works have as much work for their furnaces as they 
are willing to take at present prices. Only the disconnected 
furnaces still complain of not being supplied with orders in 
satisfactory amounts. All the furnaces are demanding higher 
prices than a month ago. In the Rhenish-Westpalian Dis- 
trict hematite foundry costs 57 to 58 marks, No. 1 foundry 
56 to 57, No. 3 55 to 56, Luxemburg puddling 44 to 45, 
Luxemburg foundry No. 3 47 to 48. In the Siegerland region 
spiegeleisen (10 to 12 per cent.) costs 61 to 68 marks. These 
prices are for next year’s delivery. The market for serap is 
very firm; consumption is increasing, while supplies are 
running rather low. 

In semimanufactured steel home consumers have covered 
their requirements for the rest of the year, taking somewhat 
larger amounts than usual, and not a few of them are urgent 
in calling for delivery of goods on order. ‘The Steel Syndi- 
cate has not yet given out its prices for the first quarter of 
1910, and it is thought highly probable that it will raise 
prices when the new list is made up. It issued an unusual- 
ly good monthly report about a fortnight ago, showing a big 
increase in its orders. The report mentions improved busi- 
ness in steel rails for export. Foreign countries are also 
taking larger quantities of rails for mine equipment, The 
export market is also taking more structural shapes than 
hitherto, This applies to England as well as other countries. 

The most interesting section of the market just now 
s that of bars. After many long and fruitless efforts to 
form some sort of organization in this section of the mar 
ket, a loose price agreement has at last been agreed upon, 
nearly all the big establishments being parties to it. It has 
been agreed to take no orders at all for the present for 
delivery in 1910, from which fact it is evident that the mills 
expect to be able to enforce a higher scale of prices than 
now rules. ‘The prices of bars have already undergone a 
marked improvement. At present few, if any, soft steel bars 
are sold at less than 100 marks, while prices as low as 94 
marks for home delivery were heard of often in August, and 
still lower ones for export. The Association of Rhenish- 
Westphalian Wrought Iron Works last week voted to raise 
prices 2.50 marks, good till the end of next March. 

The demand for heavy plates has grown brisker. Many 
of the mills are heavily stocked with orders, but some of 
them are still not adequately supplied with work. In boiler 
plates business is still slack. Ship plates for England are 
going off more freely. In thinner plates and sheets orders 
are also coming in more briskly, and consumers are disposed 
to order for longer periods, but prices remain unsatisfactory. 
The Association of Band Iron Mills last week added 2.50 
marks to prices, after a similar advance had been made about 
a month ago. 


——_~+-+e—_____ 


Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, October 18, 1909.—( By Telegraph.) 


Increased interest is shown in this market in all lines, par- 
ticularly noticeable since the opening of the week. Rela- 
tively, coke shows the firmest tone, although some items in 
finished lines of iron and steel maintain the steadiness and 
strength that have marked the course of these commodities 
for several months. Machine tool builders are getting fur- 
ther behind on deliveries of the standard sizes, and dealers 
are getting some very good lists on which to estimate for de- 
liveries of tools in general manufacturing establishments in 
the Central States. 


Pig Iron.—The conviction that iron has about settled 
at a permanent selling base for the balance of the year and 
that any recessions are a very remote possibility has 
brought out some of the heavy consumers, who have not 
participated in the heavy buying movement of the past few 
weeks and who desire to get in on the allotments for next 
year. The largest inquiries are from St. Louis and Chic 
territory and are for steel making irons. The leading agri- 
cultural machine manufacturing interest, which needs some 
Nos. 2 and 3 foundry, is said to be willing to take on 30,000 
to 40,000 tons at an attractive price for the balance of this 
year and first half of next year. Low grade irons are still 
extremely scarce, and the very high price asked by the few 
furnaces which have any on their yards has frightened some 
of the pipe makers into a declaration that they will shut 
down their plants soon for three or four months, or until 
what they term prohibitive prices on low grade irons have 
been modified. A local dealer reports turning down a 500- 
ton order for forge at $13.50, Birmingham, and others here 
are quoting $13.75, Birmingham, as the minimum. There is 
some talk of the importation of foreign iron and some for- 
eign interests are investigating the situation with that end 
in view. A St. Louis steel maker wants 10,000 to 15,000 
tons of basic. Southern No. 2 is quoted at $15, Birming- 
ham, although there are reported some sales at $14.50 for 
the remainder of the year. The $15 price is quotable for 
first half deliveries. Northern irons are rather firm, at $17, 
Ironton, for No. 2, the $16.50 iron being apparently about 
exhausted. <A large Chicago melter, who is credited with an 
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inquiry for 5000 tons of Southern basic, is said to have de- 
ferred consideration until after October 23. <A local steel 
maker purchased last week 500 tons of ferromanganese for 
the first half at around $44.50, Baltimore. <A central Ohio 
maker of heavy hoisting machinery has bought 1000 tons 
of foundry, and a large agricultural implement manufacturei 
of northeastern Ohio has also bought a considerable ton- 
nage. One of the two furnaces in the Lronton District that 
has been selling freely announces its withdrawal to-day. 
Charcoal irons are in demand, and a price of $22, Southern 
furnace, is named. A 7UO-ton order for Pittsburgh territory 
was closed here to-day. The greater part of this iron is 
going into roll making. For prompt delivery and remainder 
of the year, based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham 
and $1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: 


Southern coke, No 1 foundry that 






18.2 $18.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry. 17.75 to 18.25 
Southern coke, No, 3 foundrs 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry. 17.00 to 17.25 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft. IS.25 to 18.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft...... 17.75 to 18.25 
Southern gray forg 16.7 17.25 
Se RON iiss: 6.5) okie 0 Kee aye a : 16.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon........ccceces 20.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1.. ek wee ind ork ach orally weer: - 
Lake Superior coke, No, 2 ; ; a eis ta ae 
Lake Superior coke, No. 5 a dpe aise Solids Sy, 
Standard Southern car wher . ? » 24.25 to 25.25 
lake Superior car whe . 21.20 to 22.25 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—The market is very strong and prices continue 
to show an advancing tendency Local sales agencies do 
not quite agree with Connellsville reports, which place the 


price on first class. furnace coke at $2.60 to $2.75. It is 
asserted here that the top price named cannot be done 
on spot furnace grades. ‘There is much confusion in the 
ranks of both buyer and seller. ‘The best that can be done 
in the southern Ohio district is $5 per net ton, at oven, on 
best spot grades of the Connellsville product, and the con- 
tract price is ibout the same. On foundry brands the price 
ranges from $3 to $3.40, either spot or contract. Scarcity 
of water is troubling operators in the Wise county field 
This coke is quotable at $2.25 to $2.50 for spot furnace and 
$2.75 to $3 for foundry, with a contract price of $3. Poca 
hontas spot furnace is selling at $2.25 
tract $2.40 to $2.50. 


2) to $2.50; on con- 


Structural Material. In shapes and pl ites a little more 
independence is noted among manufacturers, some holding 
rather firmly to the 1.50¢., base, on carload and larger lots 
for immediate specifications, and on less than carload lots 
asking 1.60c. Deliveries are not better than from 60 to 90 
days. <A little more business in bridge material is coming out 
in this territory and a number of medium and small jobs 
for the railroads are being closed up. 


Bars.—There is a large tonnage of steel bars moving 
through this district and largely for use in reinforced con- 
erete work. While the price of 1.40c., Pittsburgh, is still 
obtainable, more are sold on the 1.50c. basis. Iron bars are 
stronger, and are selling around 1.50c. to 1.55¢., at local 
mills, of which there are several in this territory. 


Sheets.—It is rather difficult to secure a quotation on 
sheets, as it is not so much a matter of price as deliveries, 
and with the demand increasing values are being enhanced 
considerably. The principle of raw material costs is enter- 
ing largely also into price making. The new price of 3.35c., 
Pittsburgh mill, for No. 28 galvanized is being maintained 
as far as can be ascertained, although mills in this territory 
are not governed by the official figures, but are rather regu 
lated by delivery requirements. Local mills are not offering 
except in the case of bona fide inquiries, and are not prom 
ising deliveries inside of six to eight weeks. Roofing sheets 
are on the same basis and the prices announced as subject 
to change without notice. 


Old Material.-—LRailroads in this territory are offering 
limited lots and securing high prices under the strong com- 
petition of dealers. An offering of 125 tons, comprising Nos. 
1 and 2 wrought, malleable and miscellaneous scrap, was 
closed by the C. N. O. & T. P. last Friday, and the Big 
Four, Cincinnati Division, has also sold some. Local deal- 
ers pronounce business ruling quiet but that the tone of 
the market is very strong. ‘There is a difference of opinion 
in the trade as to the market on leading items, but as nearly 
as it can be gauged prices are about as follows, delivered in 
buyers’ vards, Cincinnati and southern Ohio: 





No. 1 R. R. wrought, net ton.........$14.50 to $15.00 


OT ee ree ee 8.50 to 9.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 15.50to 16.00 
Steel turnings, net ton.............- 950to 10.00 
Peer SCRE SCE, NOE TOR... cc Sess 14.50 to 15.00 
Dene Orem, MOt. LOM. «si avon wast Geden 10.50 to 11.00 
oR ee oO rere 19.00 to 19.50 
CiG ITGWY THUG, GLOMIIONE. 6 ccc ec cccce 18.50 to 19.00 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton........ 15.50 to 1600 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton........ 16 50to 17.00 


Relavirg rails, 56 tb. and up, gross ton. 2250to 23.00 
Old car wheels, gress ton............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phosphorns scrap, gross ton..... . 18.00 to 19.00 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, October 12, 1909. 

Ore.—Shipments continue very heavy. There has been 
considerable chartering the past two weeks of vessel ton- 
nage to move ore sold recently, and for the first time in 
two years sufficient lake traffic is being provided to keep 
all the boats busy. Ore firms are now pretty well covered 
with contracts for the balance of the season, and, while 
there has been some talk of an advance in carrying charges, 
none is expected in ore rates. All the ore firms are practi- 
cally sold up for the season, and work in the mines is being 
pushed to get out all the sold ore before the close of navi- 
gation. It is not expected that any action regarding next 
season’s ore prices will be taken within the next two 
months, but, as noted. several weeks ago, it is believed that 
an advance of 50 cents a ton will be made. Prices at Lake 
Erie docks, per gross ton, are as follows: Old range Bes- 
semer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25: old range non-Bes- 
semer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50, 


Pig Iron.—The foundry iron market has quieted down, 
but prices are firm. Local furnaces are adhering to $18, at 
furnace, for No. 2, for any delivery, and are making some 
sales at that price for local delivery and nearby shipment. 
One local furnace sold about 1500 tons during the week at 
$18 for No. 2 for the balance of the year and the first half 
in lots of 500 tons and under. In the Valley No. 2 foundry 
is quoted at $17.25 to $17.50 for the balance of the year 
and the first half, but the former price might be shaded for 
early shipment. Several furnace interests that have taken 
on considerable tonnage for the first half have withdrawn 
from the market, expecting an advance to $18, Valley fur- 
nace. The majority of the smaller consumers in this dis- 
trict have covered for at least a portion of their first half 
requirements, but some of the larger consumers have as yet 
made no purchases for delivery after the first of the year. 
The demand for Bessemer iron contiaues quite active, and a 
local interest has inquiries aggregating 45,000 tons for deliv- 
ery during the last, first and second quarters. This interest 
has advanced its asking price to $19 for Bessemer iron for 
any delivery. The New York Air Brake Company is in the 
market for 5000 to 10,000 tons of foundry iron for prompt 
shipment and first half delivery. The only other inquiries 
of any size reported during the week are one from a Colum- 
bus manufacturer for 1000 tons, and one from a northern 
Ohio foundry for 500 to 1000 tons, all for first half. For 
the balance of. the year we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as 
follows: 


SEE LI LEE TOC $19.40 
moruners Comeiry, IO. 2... oss t00.0 awe $18.65 to 18.90 
mortuerm: TOUNGry, NO. Z.....cccesere 18.15 to 18.40 
Northern foundry, No. 8.......0.0e0- 17.65 to 17.90 
ae DS errr ee eT ee 19.35 
CN ee Ne pn ace eta ewe 16.50 to 16.75 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..... 20.55 


Coke.—Some contracts were closed during the week, but 
many consumers of furnace coke are holding off, expecting 
that with increased production prices will soon be somewhat 
lower. Prices continue very firm, with higher quotations on 
foundry grades. We quote standard Connellsville furnace 
coke at $2.80 to $3 per net ton, at oven, for spot shipment 
and balance of the year, and $2.90 to $3 on contract. Con- 
nellsville 72-hour foundry coke is held at $3 to $3.15 for 
balance of the year and $3.15 to $3.50 for first half delivery. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—With mills well filled up for 
the balance of the vear, and a very encouraging outlook for 
business for next year, consumers of steel bars, plates and 
structural material are anxious to cover for their first half 
requirements, and mills would have no difficulty in making 
contracts for a heavy tonnage were they disposed to do so. 
While mill agencies express no desire to make contracts, some 
are taking care of their regular customers with contracts for 
steel bars at 1.45c. to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for delivery during 
the first quarter, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for plates and struc- 
tural material. Specifications continue heavy and a good 
volume of current business is coming out for small lots for 
early delivery, for which consumers usually make no objec- 
tion to paying premium prices. For early delivery steel 
bars are quoted at 1.55c. to 1.60c., Pittsburgh. One or two 
mills are in a position to take on a limited amount of plate 
tonnage for early delivery, and quote 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for 
immediate specifications; but sales in small lots for im- 
mediate delivery are being made at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and 
local mills have advanced their price to the latter basis. 
The demand for plates is heavy. Orders for structural ma- 
terial in small lots show no falling off and in some cases 
consumers are paying 1.60c., Eastern mill, for immediate 
delivery, which means a premium of nearly $4 a ton. Local 
contracts awarded during the week include a bridge for the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Railroad, 300 tons, to the 
King Bridge Company, and the Elks’ Building, Clevelafd. 
190 tons, to the Republic Structural Iron Works Company. 
Ohio bridge building plants are now well filled with work, 
largely from railroads, and are getting better prices than 
prevailed a few weeks ago. Iron bars are firm, at 1.55c. to 
1.60c., Cleveland, and orders are plentiful. The demand for 
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forging billets in car lots continues active, sales being made 
for prompt and balance of the year delivery at $29 to $30, at 
mill. The demand for light rails in car lots continues good. 

Old Material.—Inquiries are very plentiful and consider- 
able tonnage is being sold, but the volume of business is being 
checked somewhat owing to the fact that consumers are un- 
willing to pay the prices asked by dealers. Yard dealers are 
holding very firmly for prices that brokers say they are 
unable to pay and make sales to consumers at what the latter 
are willing to give. With the exception of an advance of 
50c. a ton on railroad malleable, quotations remain station- 
ary. The maximum price offered by local mills on heavy 
steel scrap is $17.50, but many dealers continue to hold for 
$18. The demand for cast scrap is heavy and the supply 
offered is somewhat scarce. Sales are reported at high prices. 
Dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


ee CA ao a aS aw a oblate wa $17.50 to $18.00 
SR TRETN MINERS 3s oa xo wake wa ed Sonate 2050to 21.00 
Se NN ID ow oda corbe ape cdowe wate 20.50 to 21.00 
COED ROR iiss 0 60a swe xiemewek ees 17.50 to 18.00 
OS RR” a ae eee 17.00 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over........ 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 5.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable... .......ccccccece 17.00 to 17.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 11.50 to 12.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Le Se ee ne $21.50 to $22.00 
Pr SME. . cae cache dni ad oan ae 6 8.75 to 9.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 10.50 to 10.75 
Sen Ue | II, xs pm 4 00 6 WAS Oo oid 12.00 to 12.50 
ee, ay Oty a5 gs a’ Ship. 6\ka e bo aae 14.00 to 14.50 
NO. 2 GRRRORE WEOURE. .cncccccccace 16.50 to 17.00 
Se MO eas sc SESE NR Gk 4.4 ObN So ew a pee 15.00 to 15.50 
OE! MERINO Sata wn 0s SW oreo all As ae ad 12.50 to 13.00 
SC. Ce ND. oak Ses we Kees ob 11.00 to 11.50 





Buffalo. 


BurraLo, N. Y., October 12, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The extreme activity which had character 
ized the market for the preceding two or three weeks has 
not been a distinguishing feature of the week just closed: 
but a large aggregate of new orders has been placed not- 
withstanding, and inquiries for over 25,000 tons have been 
received. Most of the pig consuming industries have been 
represented in these inquiries, such as cast pipe, radiator 
and implement manufacturers, railroad shops and jobbing 
foundries. A good many foundries who receive their sup- 
plies from this district are now busier and turning out a 
larger tonnage than ever before in their history. Coupled 
with this, however, there are still some foundries that are 
not yet up to their normal production, and in some instances 
are not inclined to do any buying for next vear until after 
January 1. There has been a fair inquiry for malleable, 
with a good sized tonnage placed during the week. The 
demand for basic has been strong, but the supply scarce, 
the principal local producer being sold up to January 1 
and beyond. Prices are substantially unchanged from last 
week. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo. covering the 
balance of year and first quarter: 


ee; Ee Bees So sk. oeikia wns ween $17.00 to $17.50 
nen) ae OI on i alt dar a vote oii a te don 16.75 to 17.25 
a St ee ei a ns hs sai Ee 16.50 to 17.00 
i ae nn ck vis 6s sven O0is Boos Kit aS 16.25 to 16.50 


2 go. ig Cit geet otk 16.00 to 16.50 


ENED. yb a win Gietale wales en 6 wideeee a’ & 17.50 to 18.00 
ns bE cn ka 25 Rinse Nacsa Gd Se 18.50to 19.00 
Ca. 6 5a Soe Ke pw bee oS Ole oy awa 17.75 to 18.25 
a ee Ae ee a eee 20.00 to 21.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Business keeps up to a high 
level in all finished lines. A good many jobbers and large 
consumers are negotiating for contracts covering the first 
quarter and half of next year. The pressure for placing such 
contracts for bars, structural shapes and plates is very 
strong. with indications that prices quoted by the mills are 
hardening. Prices are also on the upward move for special 
grades of steel, such as spring and tire steel, toe calk steel, 
&c. The demand for black and galvanized sheets continues 
very active, and prices have an upward tendency. The pres- 
sure for contracts for forward deliveries for export to Can- 
ada is heavy at stiffening prices, and a large export business 
is being done in bars, plates and structural shapes. The local 
demand for structural material continues good. Plans are 
being prepared for a 13-story addition to the Hote] Statler, 
Buffalo, for which bids will soon be received calling for about 
800 tons of steel. Bids will soon be received also for a car 
house for the Buffalo, Lake Erie & Western Traction Com- 
pany, requiring a small tonnage. The General Fireproofing 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, received contract for the con- 
erete reinforcing bars for the new Spencer Kellogg Com- 
pany’s grain elevator, this city, about 700 tons. Contract 
for structural steel for two towers and bridge and machin- 
ery housing for this elevator, 500 to 600 tons, has not yet 
been let. Bids are to be received next week for structural 
steel for the C. M. Flickinger Company’s wholesale grocery 
warehouse, 500 to 600 tons. 


Old Material.—A fair volume of business has been 
transacted during the week, and the market is firm; but a 
somewhat easier feeling is prevailing, and a little natura! 
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lull after the heavy buying movement which has been ex- 
perienced during the past few weeks. The temporary com- 
parative dullness does not, however, effect the optimistic 
feeling existing among the dealers as to the outlook for 
the future. There has been no particular change in prices 
during the week except for cast scrap, which has advanced 


slightly. We quote dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf- 

falo, as follows: 
PRORUS: SORES GENEL, 0c occ tceeancnecn $16.50 to $17.00 
Low phosphorus stee].............06. 21.00 to 21.50 
Noe, 1 malioond: Wrements.... 0c. ccccces 17.50 to 18.25 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap. 16.00 to 16.50 
CO ae gS ee ee es 20.00 to 21.00 
NS ae cree ee ee 25.00 to 25.50 
Cole, CR WONG. os ce is eb cee aia 18.00 to 18.50 
tN RN, oi ioig is a wing dabei eae 16.50 to 17.00 
EN, MR a5. a5 ha 5% Mote © O.KENS 0,0 0.0 14.50 to 15.00 
Locomotive grate bars............... 12.50 to 13.00 
PEO no sth Dale tc ARA Ae Me aes e a REO © Oe 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings... 11.25 to 11.75 
Cleese Gaet tron NOTHAES. 2206 iewease 9.50 to 10.00 
DEO. F BOON BCUGD sco 05k 00% oer eee 14.00 to 14.50 





New York. 


New YorRK, October 13, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The market has again become more active, 
among the inquiries under consideration being 10,000 tons 
from a railroad equipment foundry, 3000 tons from an elec- 
trical shop and a round lot from a group of malleable 
foundries. Some large lots:of basic, too, have been placed. 
The report that these included a large quantity for one of 
the Eastern steel works of the leading interest is unfounded, 
the tonnage involved not exceeding 3000 tons. There is a 
very good run of small and medium sized orders, and buy- 
ing for next year is confident. We quote New York prices 
as follows: Northern No. 1 foundry, $19 to $19.50; No. 2 
foundry, $18.50 to $19, and No. 2 plain, $18 to $18.50, for 
delivery in 1909. Alabama irons are quoted on the basis 
of $19 to $19.25 for No. 2 foundry. 

Steel Rails.—Buying by the Missouri Pacific and Nor- 
folk & Western has added to the rail bookings for 1910 in 
the past week. Total sales reported in that time are around 
100,000 tons, almost all going to the mills of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and only a small part being for 
open hearth rails. The recently reported requirements of 
Mexican roads have been increased by later inquiries re- 
ceived by the mills. 

Structural Material.—The structural mills have been 
making new records of output lately and fabricating works 
are able to shorten somewhat the time required for the ac- 
cumulation of the various descriptions of material needed 
for any job. Prices of plain material are. firm, on the 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, basis, and from $1 to $2 a ton more is 
paid for early delivery. A fair amount of fabricating work 
is being contracted for each week and a considerable num- 
ber of projects are ahead, actual awards being delayed for 
one reason and another. The Norfolk & Western has 
awarded bridge work amounting to over 3000 tons, the 
American Bridge Company and the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company taking 1200 tons each, while the balance went to 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works, Roanoke, Va. The 
American Bridge Company will furnish 2500 tons of fabri- 
cated work for the new government building at New Or- 
leans, also 1000 tons for a warehouse of the American 
Sugar Refining Company in the same city. In New York 
City the Cambria Steel Company will furnish 2000 tons of 
steel for an apartment house, the contract for which was 
taken by the Edward Corning Company some time ago. For 
the trolley viaduct work on Staten Island the Snare & 
Triest Company was low bidder, but the steel has not been 
let. Also pending are the Interborough Railroad yard work, 
8500 tons; Pier 31, in Brooklyn, 1500 tons, and the New 
York building for the Automobile Club of America, 1600 
tons. Bethlehem shapes will be used in an apartment 
house at 156th street and Riverside Drive, 200 tons, to be 
fabricated by the Hinkle Iron Company, and 650 tons of 
Bethlehem shapes will be required for the loft building at 
Hudson and Vestry streets for the Trinity Corporation, re- 
cently awarded to the Levering & Garrigues Company. It 
is expected that bids will be taken next month on the pro- 
posed free bridge at St. Louis, calling for 16,000 tons. We 
quote mill shipments of plain material, tidewater delivery, 
at 1.76c., while shapes cut to length are sold from stock at 
1.90c. to 2c. 

Ferroalloys.—We have been unable to confirm reports 
of sales of ferromanganese at low prices, and we know of 
some producers who are sold out for this year’s delivery. A 
big Pittsburgh steel interest is said to be preparing to buy 
some large quantities of ferromanganese very soon, and this 
report has, if anything, stiffened the market, which is firm 
at $44. Ferrosilicon is not in good demand, and can be had 
at $62 to $62.50, New York. 

Bars.—A continued good demand is reported by Eastern 
bar iron manufacturers, who quote 1.55c. to 1.60c., tide- 
water, on ordinary bar iron and 1.60c. to 1.70c. in refined 
and test bars. Steel bars are quoted at 1.66c. to 1.71c., 


tidewater, but deliveries are steadily falling behind. 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—'The city of New York will to-day 
open bids on another high pressure contract which will re- 
quire 1200 tons of water pipe. The Connecticut Hospital 
for the Insane, Middletown, Conn., also opens bids to-day 
on 7300 ft. of 16 in. These are the most important open 
lettings at present in this vicinity. Manufacturers report 
a good demand now coming out for delivery next year. 
This character of business is being handled conservatively, 
as manufacturers are not disposed to take chances on the 
cost of pig iron next year unless they are able to secure 
much higher prices on pipe than now prevail. The general 
demand for early delivery is quite good. Prices are firm, 
with an upward tendency. Carload lots of 6 in. are quoted 
at $25 to $25.50 per net ton at tidewater. 

Old Material.—While sales by dealers have aot been 
large, the market continues strong. Dealers’ bids on the rail- 
road lists now coming out are made on the basis of full 
prices from their standpoint, but it is understood that they 
are having scant success in obtaining any of the material 
thus offered, indicating that the mills are bidding still higher 
prices. This is regarded favorably, as it shows that the 
large consumers are in need of the material and that they 
are establishing a higher range of values which will operate 
to the benefit of dealers’ stocks a little later. The quotations 
given below on heavy melting steel scrap are nominal, as it 
is highly probable that not much could be picked up in this 
locality at such prices. The purchasing agency for the asso- 
ciated Eastern steel works is believed to be paying a higher 
price than dealers here are willing to buy at under existing 
conditions. A relatively strong demand is observed for 
wrought pipe and No. 1 railroad wrought, and these grades 
are now hard to get in this immediate vicinity. Local foun- 
dries are purchasing quite freely, as they are giving more 
attention to scrap by reason of the advancing prices of pig 
iron. Malleable cast is exceedingly scarce and is wanted. 
Quotations are as follows, per gross ton, New. York and 
vielnity: 


MOPUMWIM PAHS. . oss. cccccccss 


| . ; . $16.50 to $17.00 
Old girder and T rails for melting. . 


15.75 to 16.00 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ 15.75 to 16.00 
I a 22.50 to 23.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles..... 24.00 to 24.50 
Mme een OUP WIN Ss oc occ cedkéicenene 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railrond wrought.............. 18.50 to 19.00 
Wrought iron track scrap............ 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............. 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short............ 16.00 to 16.50 
ata i Sle lw gach @ Ea dich i ares 6 ele 11.00 to 11.50 
I RN oho kann: 4 anrawich 9-dck wcenecec te 10.50 to 11.00 
WerOms CUNEO... oc ccceceens cn 12.50 to 13.00 
IES Sh a2 oo ob ae lec ws clot 14.75 to 15.25 
NN a otis wer suka. whe eds oreo wa 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
mtove plate.......... eWhakw ccs eeera 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive grate bars............... 13.00 to 13.50 
PN WON aie 5:5 we dxcerniw ad bare £%.a% fa 16.00 to 16.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, October 18, 1909. 

Copper.—A readjustment in the price of lake copper 
may occur within a day or two. By that is meant that the 
leading sellers will make a positive announcement of what 
their price is, and that price, it is generally conceded, will 
be something below 13c., which is less than the quotations 
some have been making. This action will be taken, it is 
understood, to put an end to the ragged situation that has 
prevailed. Sellers of lake copper have been quoting va- 
rious prices between 12.75c. and 13.25c.; resale lots, which 
were offered, but which have now been taken up, have been 
a factor in the situation. The report of the Copper Pro- 
ducers’ Association, published elsewhere in this issue, was 
not encouraging, to say the least, although it was not en- 
tirely unexpected. The optimistic feeling which prevailed 
before the issue of the September statistics was not in evi- 
dence last week, and the only anticipation the trade had of 
the producers’ statistics was to the effect that they would 
not help the situation. Exports have fallen off; so far this 
month 7879 tons have been sent abroad, but there is so much 
copper there at present that it is not thought that the dim- 
inution of exports will help the foreign market. It is esti- 
mated that in France and England there are at least 100,000 
tons of copper in storage, and in other European countries, 
which do not give figures, a close student of the situation 
estimates there is perhaps another 100,000 tons. One large 
seller of copper, who has been making a vigorous campaign 
among the big consumers with a view to getting orders, and 
who was under the impression that this is a good time to 
buy copper, was informed by many of his buying friends 
that they were not interested in copper at the present time, 
and they gave the impression that they are well stocked. An 
interesting feature of the situation is the fact that casting 
copper is not particularly plentiful and there is some demand, 
one sale of 3,000,000 lb. having been reported during the 
week. The price of casting copper is very close to the price 
of electrolytic as a result, and sellers are quoting it at 
12.87%4c. It is certain that electrolytic copper can be bought 
at 12.75¢. to 12.90¢., and lake copper can be had in plentiful 
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quantities at 13c. From L. Vogelstein & Co. we obtain the 
following figures of German consumption of foreign copper 
from the months of January to August, 1909: Imports of 
copper, 109,334 tons; exports, 5289 tons; consumption, 104,- 
045 tons, as compared with consumption during the same 
period in 1908 of 101,945 tons. Of the above quantity 100,- 
192 tons were imported from the United States. In London 
to-day the market was steady, and spot copper sold for £57 
7s. Gd., while futures brought £58 7s. 6d., and sales amounted 
to 400 tons of spot and 700 tons of futures. 

Pig Tin.—There seems to be no end to the resale lots of 
pig tin offered, and there is more of it around than any one 
contemplated. As a result pig tin is freely offered below 
the cost of import, which puts the London houses out of 
the market. Altogether this makes the situation very un- 
satisfactory. The prices established during the week were: 


Cents 
October 6..... oie .30.50 
October 7 ; .00.45 
October 8. ; voce e 0 dU.40 
A | Se ee ee ee re eee ee ae 30.30 
EIS) io lal “a adn sb he heh ee le Mea a kk 30.20 


These figures, as can be seen, show a declining market, and 
the resales may send it lower. Although yesterday was a 
holiday in some quarters, enough pig tin was sold during 
the early period of the day to establish a price which was 
so low that sellers were glad to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and most of them declared a half-holiday and shut 
down at noon. The London market is steady and spot tin 
was sold there to-day for £137 7s. Gd. and futures for £138 
17s. 6d. The sales amounted to 100 tons of spot and 530 
tons of futures. 

Tin Plate.—Tin plate is decidedly scarce. The leading 
interest is said to be sold out for at least two months 
ahead and another advance is looked for shortly. Inde 
pendent mills are being besieged by buyers from all parts 
of the country, and many of the inquiries come from new 
customers, which goes to show that they have been unable 
to obtain plates from their regular source of supply. The 
can manufacturers are buying, the biggest inquiry coming 
from the leading can manufacturing company. The smaller 
can makers show a disposition to wait for a time. The 
market in foreign tin plates has been strengthened and im- 
ports of Swansea plates are increasing; 14x16 I C coke 
plates in Swansea are bringing 12s. 6d., f.o.b. Swansea, 
which is a material advance over the price of last week, 
In this market the price for 100 lb. I C coke plates is $3.74. 

Lead.—Lead has been quoted in New York during the 
last week as low as 4.35c., although the American Smelting 
& Refining Company continues to keep its price at 4.40c. It 
is certain that lead can be bought from the outside interests 
at 4.37\4c., and a good sized order would probably result in 
a quotation at 4.45c. Lead is plentiful and in poor demand. 

Spelter.—Spelter continues firm, being in better demand 
than other metals. Perhaps one reason for this is that there 
is little or no inducement for speculators to dabble in the 
situation, but the reason advanced by the producers to the 
effect that it is costing only what it should is taken for 
granted by many. The price of spelter is firm at 5.90c., and 
we hear that some sales at 6c. have been made. 

Sheet Zinc.—As a result of the advance in the price 
of spelter, sheet zinc has again gone forward and on October 
9 it was announced that the price would be $7.75 for 100 
lb., less the usual discount, f.o.b. cars at the works. 

Antimony.—tThe situation is unchanged. Hallett’s is 
8.30c. and Cookson’s 8.50c. Other brands are 7.25ec. 

Old Metals.—The market is weak. The following 


dealers’ selling prices represent present conditions: 


—C a 
Copper, heavy cut and crucib'e ; 12.75 to 13.00 
Copper, heavy and wire...... 12.25 i 12.50 
Cc pp ‘r, light and bottoms ne .11.50 to 11.75 
Br MOU E ss skin cca pigs a ; 9.00 to 9.25 
B ight. — i <-e > aee : 25 to 
Hi avy machine ¢ mposition.... ; ot to 
Clean brass turrpings...... - to 
Composition turnings............ to 
Sas. GORI A ihe u.o'k S's ¥& 4g w Oi nwa hee 8 
SS are ee ee 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 
NEw York, October 13, 1909 

The stock market has been under quite severe pressure 
the past week, the dominating influence having been the 
rise in interest rates on money, which has necessitated the 
curtailment of loans by banks. Considerable liquidation 
has therefore occurred al] along the line, and this has been 
specially noteworthy in United States Steel stocks. Trans- 
actions in United States Steel common have been very large, 
on a steadily declining market, the,number of shares traded 
in each day having been close to one-half of the total re 
ported on the New York Stock Exchange. The lowest 
price for the week was reached on Monday, when 85% was 
touched. The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Thursday of last week to Monday of this week, 
inclusive, was as follows: 
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Allis-Chalm., com.. 14%- 154 Railway Spr., com. 46 - 48% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 51%4- . 5414 Railway Spr., pref...... 108 
Beth. Steel, com... 33 - 3514 Republic, com..... 45\%- 47% 
Beth. Steel, pref... 68 - 68% Republic, pref..... 105144-106% 
OOO Ss aks c+ x 12%- 12% South. I. & S., com. 1814. 19% 
a 81 - 83% South; I. & S., pref. 51 - 51% 
Car & Fdry, Com... 68 7 Cieet. GOO. .«cscess 90 - 93% 
Car & Fdry, pref. .118%-119 WOONe, DOO. 536006 eo. ® 
Steel Foundries.... 59%4- 605% PAG, COM eccsacs » 3156- 32% 
Colorado Fuel..... 43%- 454 Tee, ENEs ssa as 85454- 86 
Gen. Electric...... 162 -167 U. S. Steel, oem .. 85%- 91% 
Gr, N. ore cert.... 78 - 82% U. S. Steel, pref. ..126%-129% 
Int. Harv., com... 95 - 95% Westinghouse E lec. 85%- 871 
Int. Harv., pref. ..12314-124% Va. Iron & Coal... 70 - 71% 
Int. Pump, com... 4744- 47% Chi. Pneu. Tool... 30 32 
Int. Pump, pref... 88%%4- 90144 Am, BRID, OPOL. osiiescs 111 
Locomotive, com.. 5714- 601% Cambria Steel..... 45%%- 47% 
Locomotive, pref........ 115 Lake Sup. Corp.... 27 - 30% 
Nat, En. & St., com..... 20 WOAPTWHEK coc 0500 1154- 11% 
Pressed St., com... 45% 49 Crucible St., com... 13%- 145 
Pressed St., pref...104 -1054% Crucible St., pref.. 82%- 83% 


Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m, to-day are reported 

at the following prices: United States Steel common 87, 

preferred 127144, bonds 105%; Car & Foundry common 

GS%c¢, preferred 11842; Locomotive common 58, preferred 

115; Steel Foundries 58%; Colorado Fuel 4414;.. Pressed 

Steel common 4514, preferred 104; Railway Spring com- 

mon 15; Republic common 114, preferred 105: Sloss- 

Sheffield common 90144; Cast Iron Pipe common 3514, pre- 
ferred 854; Can common 12%, preferred 81. 
Iron and Steel Bonds, 

Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall street, New York, report 


the following quotations 
Bid. Asked 


Bethlehem Stec! Ist ext. 5s, January, 1926........ 89 DOS 
Bethlehem Steel%purchase money 6s, August, 1998. .117 ae 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Ist 5s, June, 1932.... 99% 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s, January, 1926. 96 oad 
od linion Iron & 8S ae) i te eS ee 96% 97% 
La Belle Iron ist 6s, December, 1923............- 104% 104% 
Lackawanna Steel ist 5s, April, 1923............. 984 98% 
Maryland Stecl Ist 5s, February, 1922....:....... 102 103 
Pennsylvania Steel lst 5s, November, 1917........ .. 103 
Pennsyivania & Maryland Steel Co. 6s, Sept., 1925..109 110% 
Republic tron & Steel Ist 5s, October, 1934........ 101 101% 
Sloss Tron & Steel 1st 6s, February, 1920......... . 
Sloss Iron & Steel consol. 414s, April, 1918........ N5¥ 96! 
Jones & Laughlin ist 5s, May, 1939...........00. 101% 102% 


United States Steel Corporation. 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series A, C, E, April, 1951.... 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series B, D, F, April, 1951.... 
minmane Wud oe; Amr, BO6S. 550. i we cas ec de wes 
Union Steel ist 5s, December, 1952........c-cce0- 105 
me I os GR ae |S), Se 
St. Clair Furnace Ist 5s, 1910-1939 
st. Clair Steel ist 5a, 198-1026... 2... ccrcccccecs 
Illinois Steel deb. 5s. January, 1910.......ccccoee as 
RE | es, een 100 101 
All bonds quoted “ and interest.” 





Dividends.—The International Steam Pump Company 
has declared the regular quarter dividend of 114 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable November 1. 

The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock and 3 per cent. on the common stock. 


a ge 


Conferences of Machinery Dealers’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations. 


The Executive Committee of the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association will meet at At- 
lantic City, N. J., October 15, when most of the members 
of the committee will be in attendance there at the con- 
ventions of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the National Hardware Association. It is 
probable also that the executive committees of the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
will be in conference at Atlantic City at the same time. 

diamennisiesmardciaiests = 


Electric Furnaces at the Sault.—It is announced that 
three electric furnaces of the type employed in the manu- 
facture of pig iron at the Domnarfvet Works in Sweden, 
have been contracted for by the Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion for installation at Sault Ste. Marie. Ontario. The 
statement was made by P. R. Cobb, in the discussion of 

paper on the Groénvall-Lindblad electric furnace at the 
recent meeting of the Tron and Steel Institute in London. 
This furnace was described in the report of Dr. Eugene 
Haanel, Canadian Director of Mines, as given in The Iron 
{ge of September 16, page 83 





The Navy Department has decided to equip both of 
the 26,000-ton battleships with Parsons turbines. The 
Arkansas will be built by the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, Camden, N. J., and the Wyoming by the Wm. 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEw York, October 13, 1909. 


Builders of machine tools who came here to attend the 
convention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion occupied the attention of machinery merchants the 
Practically all the members 
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greater part of the past week. 
of the association, with the exception of those whose main 
offices are adjacent to New York, are represented in this ter- 
ritory, and the convention gives an excellent opportunity for 
the dealers and builders to get together and discuss important 
matters affecting both. In view of the expanding trade, the 
great difference in the demand for tools in the East and West 
and the probable extension of deliveries at an early date,, 
merchants are eager to secure as much information as they 
can from the builders concerning coriditions of trade. In 
this market machinery houses have little to complain of, 
though the demand has not yet reached that of a normal 
year. It is as yet irregular and is not strong enough to fur- 
nish a steady volume sufficient to give all a good share. The 
past week with some houses was not as productive of either 
inquiries or orders as the previous few weeks, and no large 
projects were brought forward that will necessitate the pur- 
chase of large quantities of mechanical equipment. Some 
large orders for machine tools, principally for automobile 
plants, are, however, likely to be closed at an early date. 
Sales sheets for September show a larger volume of business 
tranacted than that for August. 

Many machine tool builders who attended the meeting of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association visited the 
trade here on Monday and most of them declared business to 
be unusually good. The general opinion among them was 
that with the increasing prices of raw material and an in- 
creasing scarcity of labor there will shortly be an advance 
in the price of machinery. Some of the visitors complained 
that they were unable to get mechanics enough to supply 
their needs and many of them are paying advanced wages. 
Krom the trend of their conversation dealers decided that 
an advance in machine tools is imminent. 

Plans are being prepared under the direction of Leonard 
Waldo, 49 Wall street, New York, for machinery that will 
be required for the large plant the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, 18 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., proposes to 
erect at Evergreen and Frelinghuysen avenues, Newark, 
N. J. Howes & Morse, architects, 19 West Thirty-eighth 
street, New York, are completing the building plans, and 
it is thought that construction work will be begun shortly. 
The plant will include a large brick fireproof one-story 
building, of the saw tooth style of architecture, and mill 
‘onstruction, which will be SOx 200 ft., but other build- 
ings will be erected later on, and eventually the company 
vill occupy all of the extensive tract it has in Newark, 
which measures 900 x 1000 ft. At first a power plant to 
develop about 500 hp. will be installed, together with much 
in the way of special automatic equipment adaptable for 
the construction of safety razors. Mr. Waldo, it is under- 
stood, has all of the machinery details in hand, and from 
ill accounts no contracts have as yet been let; though figures 
have been asked on the grinders. 

The Delaware & Hudson Railroad has inquiries in the 
market for a few machines for its Green Island shops, near 
Troy, N. Y. The company has had under consideration 
for some time the erection of new shops at that place, and 
iS soon as active work is started on these it is likely that 

he road will come into the market for considerable ma- 
hinery. 

It is reported that contracts for the extension of the 
Franklin and Fairfield division of the New York Central 
Railroad from Brookville to Clearfield, Pa., will be awarded 
shortly after the first of the year. Officers are said to have 
ompleted an inspection of the road for the purpose of 
selecting a site for the new shops and yards, and it is be- 
ieved that they will be located near Du Bois, Pa. 

J. H. Blanchard, Long Island City, N. Y., who recently 
ompleted a seven-story brick building, intends to erect an- 
ther structure on Borden avenue, which will cost about 
$200,000 and wil be of brick, 146 x 262 ft., five stories. It 
s probable that construction work will not be started until 
the early spring. 

Orders have been placed for the machinery to equip the 
ew addition to the plant of the Auto Press Company, Col- 
lege Point, L. I. The building will be about 60 x 100 ft. 

The McKinnon Chain Company, recently incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $1,000,000, to manufacture 
jJectrically welded chain by the McKinnon patent process, has 
purchased a 5\4-acre site on the New York Central and Erie 
railroads and the Erie Canal at Tonawanda, N. Y., and has 
let contract for a manufacturing plant. The main building 
will be SO x 304 ft., of structural steel, brick and concrete, 
with power house 30 x 40 ft., of the same construction. 
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Lachan E. McKinnon, president of the McKinnon Dash 
Company, Buffalo, is president of the new company. 

The Otis Elevator Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is completing 
plans for a large foundry building to be added to its plant 
at Grider street and the New York Central Railroad Belt 
Line. 

The United States Lighting & Heating Company, New 
York, has acquired a site of 18 acres at the north end of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., on the lands of the Hydraulic Powe1 
& Mfg. Company, and will at once commence the construc 
tion of a large plant for the manufacture of electrical 
appliances, chief among which will be lighting systems for 
railroad trains and storage batteries for automobiles and 
commercial trucks. Contracts for the furnishing of Niagara 
power have been entered into with the Hydraulic Powe: 
& Mfg. Company. 

The estimate of appropriation required for work on the 
Panama Canal for the fiscal year beginning July 1, submit 
ted to the Secretary of War by the Isthmian Canal Com 
mission, indicates that a great quantity of material and sup- 
plies will be required. Of the amount asked for $20,218,000 
is for material and supplies to be used in the construction 
work. 

The Board of Water Supply, New York, will receive 
bids until October 20 for contract No. 55 for the con 
struction of portions of the Croton and Kensico division ot 
the Catskill aqueduct. The work includes eight tunnels 
on the hydraulic gradient, aggregating about three miles in 
length, 17 ft. high and 13 ft. wide inside; about 625 ft. of 
Putnam siphon of reinforced concrete 16 ft. in diameter : 
about five miles of plain concrete conduit; a by-pass aque 
duct, the influent and effluent gate station and acration 
works of the Kensico reservoir and other accessories. ~ Th¢ 
work is located in the town of Mt. Pleasant, Westchester 
county. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, Itu., October 12, 1909. 


Recovery from the depression that fell with paralyzing 
effect upon the machine tool trade in 1907 has rivaled in 
rapidity the decline of that epochal period. Theoretically, 
and, according to precedent, this industry should be the first 
to wane and the last to rise in such a crisis as that through 
which the country has just passed, and but for the unfore 
seen influence. of automobile building with its phenomena! 
growth and development, this would doubtless have held tru¢ 
in the present instance. Sustained by the expanding require- 
ments of this, as yet, unmeasured force, the demand fo: 
machine tools has kept pace with, and has even anticipated 
renewal of activity in other lines of manufacture instead ot 
trailing in their wake as was expected. While in the past 
week no individual inquiries of exceptional size have en 
gaged the attention of the trade, business as a whole has held 
up to the high average established in recent weeks. A fea- 
ture that is regarded with satisfaction by manufacturers and 
dealers is that prices are being more evenly maintained. 
Eagerness for business no longer extends to the making of 
radical concessions to secure it. Some advances have been 
made on the more active lines, and, owing to increased costs 
of material and labor, coupled with a growing scarcity of 
the latter, other advances of more comprehensive scope ar: 
contemplated. 

Plans are being prepared by the Arnold Company, Chi- 
cago, for the construction and equipment of shops at Shreve- 
port, La., and improvements at other points for the Kansas 
City & Southern Railroad. Bids on the tools and machinery 
equipment will be called for as soon as plans and specifica- 
tions have been completed. 

The Minneapolis Motor & Truck Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, 
will erect a plant for the manufacture of gasoline motor 
trucks of 1, 3 and 6 ton capacity, driven by three-cylinder 
two-cycle engines. The plant will consist of a three-story 
and basement building, jig and pattern house, foundry, 50 x 
140 ft.; blacksmith shop, metallurgical chemist’s laboratory, 
and heating plant. Motive power will probably be supplied 
by electrical current from an outside source, which will b« 
applied largely through independent motor drives. 

As indicating the degree of improvement that has taken 
place in demand for motive power equipment, it is noted that 
contract boiler shops are better supplied with work than they 
have been at any time within the past two years. The Lyons 
Boiler Works, at De Pere, Wis., with a capacity of 10,000 
hp. per month, is running full on double shift, and inquiries 
coming in promise continued activity at this rate. Plans 
have been prepared for extension of the works, but owing to 
the lateness of the season, it is not likely that the contem- 
plated improvements. will be undertaken before next spring. 

The branch office of the Sullivan Machinery Company, 
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Chicago, heretofore located at 1 South Twentieth street, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been removed to 1227-1228 Brown- 
Marx Building. The new quarters provide better facilities 
for the prompt attention to inquiries relating to the com- 
pany’s products, which include air compressors, coal mining 
machines, rock drills, &c. 

The Tandem Gas Engine Works, South Houston, Texas, 
has been purchased and taken over by the Texas Engine & 
Mfg. Company, organized by D. R. Jamerson, A. Dubuque 
and L.. A. Pitts. The new company will manufacture a line 
of gas and gasoline engines and will enlarge the present 
plant. 

Plans are being prepared by the engineers of the Progress 
Company, Murray City, Utah, for the installation of an- 
other hydroelectric plant on the big Cottonwood River. The 
proposed installation contemplates the use of several thou- 
sand feet of pipe lines, in addition to water turbines, electric 
generators and auxiliary equipment capable of developing 
several thousand horse-power. Plans now being drawn will 
not be ready for the acceptance of bids on machinery and 
material for some time yet. 

The Temple Ice & Refrigerator Company, Temple, Texas, 
is contemplating the installation of an additional unit of 
50 tons capacity in its plant, and possibly other improve- 
ments. 

A contract for the erection and equipment of a 5000-kw. 
power station at Gilchrist, [1l., for operation of the Rock 
Island Southern Traction line, now in course of construc- 
tion, has been let to the Knott Engineering Company, Chi- 
eago. The equipment will include a Westinghouse-Parsons 
steam turbine, Babcock & Wilcox boilers, Leblanc con- 
densers and ash handling machinery, all of which have been 
purchased. The only equipment yet to be supplied are the 
heaters and piping. 

Arrangements are being made by the Jennings Refrig- 
erating Company, Jenninngs, Okla., to erect a concrete build- 
ing for the installation of a 10-ton ice plant, which it is 
intended to have in operation by March 1. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, On10, October 12,1909. 

Reflecting a consensus of opinion, gathered from many 
sources of machine and machine tool building, the trade pace 
of the week has been normal; neither better nor worse. In- 
quiry, however, is of a considerably better.tone. The future 
outlook is exceedingly bright from every viewpoint, and every 
line of tools, with the possible exception of the heavier plan- 
ers, radial drills and lathes, shows increasing demand daily. 
A few builders of standard tools might perhaps promise im- 
mediate delivery on some sizes; this would be particularly 
true of shapers, although not all establishments making this 
line in this field could do so. The best that can be done, on 
an average, with lathes, milling machines, boring mills and 
the like is from 4 to 12 weeks. Workmen of the desired 
qualifications are still in demand, and the automobile build- 
ers continue to offer higher than market wages for machinists 
suitable to their purpose. The dealers all report good busi- 
ness the past week, sales running in small lots of tools gen- 
erally, but nearly all of the better standard makes and im- 
proved types. 

The ice machine business is showing unusual activity for 
this season of the year, as comparatively little is generally 
ordered until the later winter months. The Triumph Ice 
Machine Company reports inquiries good for its line of ma- 
chinery, and the other branch of its business, known as the 
Triumph Electric Company, has experienced a gradually in- 
creasing demand for the medium and small sized units. 

The Cincinnati Industrial Bureau will act as host, as 
usual, this year to a trainload of representative citizens who 
will spend the day inspecting the large plants on the line 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and in the northeastern 
section of the manufacturing suburbs. Secretary and Man- 
ager Will L. Finch is busy with the details of the affair, 
which is scheduled for October 26. So popular have these 
annual trade excursions become that prominent men and 
manufacturers from nearby cities and the neighboring States 
are accepting invitations and each succeeding year the neces- 
sity for a larger special train is apparent. 

Another extensive improvement is that just decided upon 
by the directors of the American Valve & Meter Company. 
The company will erect immediately a $25,000 addition to 
its large plant at 1135 Gest street. Through Dwight S. 
Marfield, attorney, the company has acquired a piece of 
land on Court street, with which, when improved, it will 
have a building with frontage of 110 ft. and depth of 90 ft. 
The addition will be of reinforced concrete and three or 
more stories in hight, and is expected to be completed and 
ready for occupancy early in the new year. ‘The company 
is enenging largely in the manufacture of railroad supplies, 
for which the demand is steadily increasing. There will 
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be some new tools required, and a modern gas engine equip- 
ment for power. 

An incident of the late week was the incorporation of 
the American Laundry Machinery Company, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, which will soon be largely increased. The 
incorporators are Ethen B. Stanley, Robert M. Burton, 
Leonard 8. Smith, Watkin W. Riley, Hiram D. Peck and 
Charles A. Hinsch. All are prominent Cincinnatians, Mr. 
Hinsch being the president of the Fifth-Third National 
Bank of Cincinnati. ‘The capital stock is to be divided into 
750 shares of common and 250 of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock, the latter to be redeemed July 1, 1912, at $125. 
The company manufactures laundry machinery as a leader, 
and controls by purchase patents incident to the business. 
The American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Company is now 
a New Jersey incorporation. The change is a dissolution 
and surrender of the New Jersey charter, and the transfer 
of the assets to the new Ohio company. The headquarters 
will be in Cincinnati, where one of its. largest plants is 
located at Norwood, a suburb. 

The new foundry of the Peck-Williamson Heating & 
Ventilating Company, recently moved from Wellston, Ohio, 
to Cincinnati, is in operation. It is a part of the new Oak- 
ley colony, which promises in time to be one of the largest 
colonies of tool and machinery manufacturing in the 
country. 

The F. J. Brinkman Ornamental Iron & Wire Works 
Company, with a plant on Corwine street, Cincinnati, will 
be incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, under the 
name of the F. J. Brinkman Mfg. Company. 

The A. T. Nye & Son Company, Marietta, Ohio., manu- 
facturer of stoves, gas heaters and heating appliances, will 
in the early spring erect a large addition to its present 
plant. The company recently installed a number’ of labor- 
saving and economic devices in its foundry. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OuTO, October 12, 1909. 

The volume of business done by the local machiner) 
houses the past week shows some falling off. Orders con- 
tinue to come quite plentiful, but they are mostly for one 
or two tools. The decrease in sales is due largely to the 
fact that very little business is now coming from the auto- 
mobile industry, and orders from other sources have not 
increased sufficiently to keep up the average of the past 
three months. Makers of all kinds of machine tools used 
in the automobile trade are being crowded for deliveries, 
and it is difficult to secure early shipment from nearly all 
the makers of these lines of tools, but prompt deliveries 
can be secured on tools not used extensively in the auto- 
mobile industry. The demand for additional machine tool 
equipment from general manufacturing industries is show- 
ing an improvement. Manufacturing plants in metal work- 
ing lines are now nearly all running at full capacity, and 
with all the machinery in operation. Some of the plants are 
placing orders for a smal] amount of additional equip- 
ment. Orders are also beginning to come from some of 
the too] making plants that are being taxed to the utmost 
of their present capacity. Some small orders are coming 
from the railroads, but business from this source has not 
picked up as fast as had been expected. There is a good 
demand for small tools for new garages, but not many 
other new buyers are appearing in the market. The de- 
mand for electrical equipment for new power plants or ad- 
ditions is very good. The demand for second-hand machin- 
ery continues quite active, and good prices are being secured 
for used tools. 

With the local machine tool builders conditions continue 
highly satisfactory. Orders for drill presses and automatic 
machinery are particularly heavy. Not as large orders are 
being received as when the automobile trade was in the 
market, but the buying has become more general and numer- 
ous small orders are being received. A number of the local 
plants not only have all the orders booked that they can 
fill this year, but they have a good volume of orders on 
hand for delivery early next year. A number of the plants 
are being run overtime and some business is being turned 
down because deliveries cannot be made as desired. 

The Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Company, Canton, 
Ohio, expects soon to begin the erection of a machine shop, 
plans for which have not yet been prepared. The company 
is operating its plant 22 hours a day and reports enough 
orders on hand to keep it busy until January 1. 

The Standard Too] Company, Cleveland, maker of twist 
drills, reamers, &c., reports that it is crowded with orders. 
The company is running its plant at full capacity and some 
of the departments are being run overtime. The company 
made a large quantity of its goods for stock during the 
period of depression, and it now finds that it acted wisely in 
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accumulating this stock and preparing for the heavy volume 
of business that is coming in. 

The Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Company, Canton, 
Ohio, reports a large amount of work on hand in all its de- 
partments. The company has recently commenced the manu- 
facture of sheet metal fronts for moving picture show rooms, 
for which it is receiving a large number of orders, some com- 
ing from all parts of the world. The company has also 
recently placed on the market a new one-piece galvanized iron 
washboard, which is meeting with a great deal of favor 
among the trade. 

The Empire Novelty Company, Canton, Ohio, recently or- 
ganized with a capitalization of $60,000, has let contracts 
for the erection of a manufacturing plant, which it expects 
to have ready for operation in January. 
manufacture sheet metal toys. 

The Massillon Foundry & Machine Company, Massillon, 
Ohio, reports that orders for the Lane drop hammer are com- 
ing in in a very satisfactory manner, and that it now has 
enough orders on its books to keep it busy until nearly the 
first of the year. 

The Sparks-Withington Company, Ltd., Jackson, Mich., 
maker of pressed steel products, is building a large new 
manufacturing plant. The building is of reinforced concrete, 
one story, with saw tooth roof, 70 x 300 ft., with a bay 30 x 
105 ft. The work is in charge of Burchard & Case, con- 
sulting engineers, Cleveland. 

The Foote-Burt Compdny, Cleveland, reports that the 
heavy demand for drill presses continues and orders are 
being taken for delivery well into next year. The company 
is running its plant at full capacity and overtime. 

The Osborn.Mfg. Company, Cleveland, is well filled with 
work in all its departments and in running its plant at full 
capacity. The company reports a heavy demand for power 
brushes for cleaning castings, &c. 

The Brown Automatic Hose Coupling Company, Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated with a capitalization of $30,000 
by E. L. Brown, Charles Eisele, P. L. Andrews and others. 
The company intends to place on the market a new air 
hose coupler. 

The Webster Electric Company, Tiffin, Ohio, is buying 
a small amount of machine tool equipment and will begin 
the manufacture of automobile parts. 

The Cleveland Car Company, through Warren Bicknell, 
receiver, has placed an order with the Kuhlman Car Com- 
pany, Cleveland, for 25.street cars, and will probably buy 
some additional equipment in the near future. 


The company will 


Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., October 12, 1909 

The machine tool trade continues brisk and manufactur- 
ers in all of the metal working lines report a good demand 
for their products. It is estimated by competent authorities 
that during the coming calendar year the consumption of 
iron and steel in local industries will be at least 15 to 20 
per cent. greater than for any similar period, and may range 
very much higher. Probably not more than one-third of the 
increase will take the form of pig iron; but will consist 





rather of output of the mills, fabricating plants and foun- 
dries, as well as of the shops, located elsewhere, in which 
parts or fittings for Northwestern-built machinery are pro- 
duced. 

With preparations for increased activity all along the 
line, manufacturers in Wisconsin and other Northwestern 
States are not only strengthening their hold upon such ter- 
ritory as they now occupy, but have also been busy of late 
in casting about for new fields to invade. Among these, en- 
couraging prospects are offered for the increased use of gas 
engines both in large and small capacities. Advices received 
here from various parts of the country indicate that one 
of the most promising of future applications for these ma- 
chines will be found in operating pumps for water works 
stations. Inquiries for prices on gas driven units are in- 
creasing in frequency and recommendations made by manu- 
facturers in this section that such units be substituted for 
uneconomical types of steam driven pumps are being con- 
sidered with a degree of thoroughness such as has never 
before been generally apparent. The same is true, although 
to a lesser extent, of compressors, blowers and large venti- 
lating fans. 

Among sales of motors and controllers, particularly of 
the latter, some of those made recently have been commented 
upon by the manufacturers as indicating the increasing ex- 
tent to which hoists, tipples, &c., are coming to be electrical- 
ly operated in plants of all kinds handling ore, coal, rock and 
other heavy materials in bulk. Contrivances which enable 
the movement of industrial cars and larries to be automati- 
cally controlled, or at least directed from a central point, 
are also in considerable demand. 

Another feature of significance observable here is the 
growing tendency to substitute lifting magnets for manual 
Jabor in handling iron and steel. Indications are that the 
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number of magnets now in use will be trebled or quadrupled 
within a relatively brief period, and the field for the pro- 
duction of this apparatus in future holds forth promises 
that are very encouraging to the builders. 

The manufacture of auto trucks is coming to be a large 
industry here and the two concerns turning out complete 
vehicles for industrial purposes have so many orders in 
hand that a third company is likely to enter competition 
with them in the near future. There are already a number 
which make a specialty of various parts. 

During the recent visit of the Japanese Commercial 
Commission no more interesting exhibit of the city’s indus- 
trial enterprise was made than that shown by the West 
Milwaukee car and locomotive building shops of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. These now present a 
scene of great activity and are being pushed to their full 
capacity in the delivery of engines, tenders and cars, not only 
for the Pacafic Coast extension, but also for the older 
divisions, where a large movement of traffic is now in prog- 
ress. 

From Superior, Wis., it is reported that the boiler and 
machine shops of the Great Northern Railroad will be largely 
remodeled during the next few months. A heavy traveling 
crane and new steel transfer table are among the proposed 
additions to the equipment, which calls for doubling the pres- 
ent force. 

A machine shop for construction and repair work in con- 
nection with the properties of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas 
Company will be built this season. 

The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, has sold to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad a second pile driver of 
the locomotive type, the first having been in successful opera- 
tion for about eight months. 

The Minnesota Steel Company has let a contract to the 
American Bridge Company for a two-decked steel bridge 300 
ft. long, across the St. Louis River, just west of Superior, 
Wis., at a point to be designated as New Duluth. 

The Fuller & Johnson Company, Madison, Wis., the ex- 
tensions to whose plant were recently reported, has decided 
to increase by 25 per cent. the capacity of its gas engine de- 
partment and to greatly enlarge the facilities for turning out 
agricultural machinery. For details of the new equipment 
required, address the company direct. 

It is announced from Eau Claire, Wis., that the Phenix 
Mfg. Company has had plans drawn for a large plant to be 
built next spring in which to manufacture saw mill machin- 
ery. The equipment details are now being worked out. 

Plans approved by officials of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railroad for the new ore dock at Escanaba call for a 
structure nearly % mile long and 52 ft. wide, with high 
pockets and loading spouts. The machinery equipment will 
be of the most approved character, including apparatus as 
nearly automatic as can be secured. 

A new smokestack will be built for the municipal power 
plant at Independence, Wis., and an additional boiler in- 
stalled. Contract for the work has been let to the Winona 
Boiler Company. 

The Janesville (Wis.) Blectrice Company has acquired 
a hydraulic power development at the foot of Lake Kosh- 
konong, and will enlarge the plant by installing additional 
machinery. 

In recent reports some indication has been given of the 
extent to which manufacturing facilities in Milwaukee have 
been extended within the past six or eight months; but 
there remains much to be told, and among noteworthy items 
of progress, as reported this week at a meeting of local com- 
mercial interests in which the writer participated, are the 
following : 

The Prescott Steam Pump Company, West Allis, is 
putting in operation an addition, 50x 200 ft., costing 
$30,000. The building, which is to be used as a machine 
shop, is a solid brick structure, and will be equipped with 
traveling cranes in addition to the regular shop machinery 
With this extension to its works, the company expects to 
employ an additional force of 40 men. It also reports hav- 
ing started a night force in the pattern and machine shops. 

The International Harvester Company, which contem- 
plates the erection of several new buildings costing nearly 
$1,000,000, has already begun work on the new fireproof 
warehouse recently reported. 

The Nortmann & Duffke Foundry Company, in Layton 
Park, is completing an addition, 86x 160 ft. The building 
is of conerete and steel construction. This addition will be 
devoted entirely to the manufacture of pressed steel tanks, 
being equipped with a 300-hp. pressure plant, which will 
furnish power to four heavy pumps operating the hydraulic 
presses, the first two of which are already installed. This 
building, together with its equipment, will cost approxi- 
mately $65,000, and affords employment for a force of from 
100 to 150 men. 

The Heil Company is finishing an addition, 80x80 ft.. 
one story, to its structural iron department. The building. 


which will be used as a machine shop, is of steel and brick 
construction, costing $20,000, including the equipment. 
The Allis-Chalmers Company is to make an extension to 
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the electrical and steam testing departments which will 
offer employment for a large additional force of men. 

The Davis Mfg. Company, builder of automobile engines, 
which located at Fifteenth avenue and Park street about a 
year ago, is now doubling its floor space by an addition, 
100 x 150 ft., to cost about $12,000. This is much needed 
to take care of the rapidly increasing business, and it is 
expected to employ an additional force of at least 100 skilled 
mechanics, 

Kearney & Trecker, West Allis, have just erected a new 
power house costing $6000. The building, which is one story, 
50 x 66 ft., is built of concrete, brick and steel. A new 150- 
hp. Corliss engine and 100-kw. generator have been installed. 

W. R. Follmer will build a machine shop at the corner 
of Ferry and Lake streets, to cost approximately $11,000. It 
is expected that $20,000 will be spent on machinery. 

Due to increase in business, the Milwaukee Aluminum 
OCompany, now located at 163 Barclay street, is erecting a 
modern aluminum and brass foundry at Reed and South 
Pierce streets. The building, 30 x 140 ft., is a one-story brick 
structure, and will cost, together with equipment, about $13,- 
O00. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company, which recently built a 
large addition to its foundry, thereby making it one of the 
largest Corliss engine foundries in the country, states that it 
is now in position to offer employment to an increased force 
of 200 to 300 men. Officials state, however, that they are 
having some trouble in securing the right kind of skilled 
labor. 

In summing up the devolopments of the last 60 days, the 
association above referred to finds that considerably over 
$1,000,000 will have been spent and room made for approxi- 
mately 1000 additional workmen. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, MaAss., October 12, 1909. 

The machinery market is featureless, in that it is not 
punctuated by orders out of the usual in numbers of ma- 
totals in dollars. But there is an improvement, 
so slight at times as not to be noticeable from day to day, 
but revealing itself in The 
dealers are apparently satisfied with conditions as they ex- 
ist. It has been the invariable experience during other simi- 


chines or 


totals of weeks and months. 


lar periods, when general manufacturing is improving rap- 
idly following a depression, that the machine tool trade was 
The 


certain 


one of the last to return to a good, normal basis. 


automobile trade has 
extent this year, but in New England, where the produc- 
tion of automobiles is limited, the 
most of their benefits from the manufacturers of parts and 
accessories, and these are not as a rule large buyers. At 
the present time the improvement from general sources is 
constant and healthful, though small, with many signs that 
buying will soon be more evenly distributed among the vari- 
ous classes of customers. It would take no great change 
in this respect to put the market on a very profitable basis. 

The paper mills have done less buying than usual this 
year, as little new construction of new plants has been 
done during the past 12 months. In some seasons this in- 
dustry has been a somewhat important customer. The tex- 
tile milis, however, are more conspicuous in the market than 
ever. It looks as if the lessons taught in some of the 
modern mills that a really good repair shop is a paying in- 
vestment is spreading in its application. 

The machine tool builders report a continued prosper- 
ous condition, but orders are still confined to the automo- 
bile trade in a larger percentage than will be the case be- 
fore a great while has elapsed. 

The Osgood, Bradley & Sons Company, Worcester, Mass., 
car builder, has purchased a tract of land at Greendale, 
in the northern section of the city, and will erect a large 
plant on the site. Construction will begin as soon as the 
land is cleared and graded. ‘The erecting shop will be 440 ft. 
long and 280 ft. wide, with central section 100 ft. wide and 
57 ft. high, served by 50-ton traveling crane, and with a 
bay at each side 90 ft. wide, served by a 10-ton crane. The 
paintshop will be 149 x 280 ft., including a bay 60 ft. wide. 
The power house will be 60 x 140 ft. and 39 ft. high. These 
buildings will be of steel and concrete construction. In addi- 
tion there will be a lumber kiln 50 x 100 ft., a lumber shed 
DO x 200 ft., and a two-story office building 40 x 80 ft., these 
structures to be of wood. A considerable amount of new 
machine equipment will be required later, but no list has 
been prepared. The crane contracts have been placed. Néego- 
tiations are in progress with a view to purchasing power 
from the Connecticut River Power Company, which, if suc- 
cessful, will mean confining the power equipment to boilers 
for heating. The company will provide room in its power 
house for the installation of steam engines and electric gen- 
erators, if they be required later. The scope of the product 
will be enlarged. In the old shops wooden railroad coaches 


relieved this condition to a 


dealers have received 
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constituted the standard line. The future products will be 
steel framed as well as wooden coaches, and trolley ears. 
The Bradley business is an old one. The site at Washington 
square was spoiled by the taking of a large section by the 
railroad companies in connection with the abolishing of grad 
crossings and the building of a new union station. Produc- 
tion is still going on there, however, on a reduced scale. The 
company has large contracts from the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, and other work will be possible when 
the larger plant is ready for occupancy. As there are mor 
than 50 acres in the site ample room for growth is availabl 

The land forms a continuation of the Barbers Crossing se: 

tion, with its group of important and growing industries, 
including the Norton Company, Norton Grinding Company, 
Morgan Spring Company and Worcester Pressed Steel Com- 
pany. A new corporation is organizing to conduct the busi 

ness, which is one of the few that did not enter into th 
combination of car builders which was effected some two 
years ago. John FE. Bradley will remain at the head of th: 
management, 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
announced plans for increasing its capital stock by which 
$1,250,000 will be added to outstanding securities. Th: 
present $1,225,000 of preferred stock will be re 
tired, its terms calling for its redemption at par, January 
1, 1911. New 6 per cent. preferred stock to the amount ot 
$2,000,000 will be issued, redeemable January 1, 1921, and 
guaranteed by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, the con 
trolling corporation. The common stock will be increased 
from $1,525,000 to $2,000,000, all the new shares to bk 
taken by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. Present stock 


issue of 


holders are given the privilege of subscribing to the new 
preferred stock. By this plan the Pratt & Whitney Com 
pany’s treasury will receive $775,000 from the preferred 


stock and $475,000 from the common. ‘The statement in- 
cludes the fact that the cost of the Hartford plant to Jan- 
uary 1, 1908, was $3.586,067, and the assets on Decembe1 
31, 1908, were $5,802,365. Very large additions have been 
made during the last two years and others are planned, thos: 
for the immediate future including a new pattern storage 
building. The Pratt & Whitney works are rushed with busi- 
ness, the automobile industry being the chief factor in the 
buying. Some departments are running evenings until 
o'clock. Difficulty in securing good labor continues as an 
obstacle to increasing working forces to the maximum capac 
ity of the plant. 

The Boston store of the Fairbanks Company, at Frank 
lin and Pear! streets, has installed a power plant in its base- 
ment, consisting of a 25-hp. Fairbanks’ gas engine, using 
illuminating gas from the city mains, and a General Elec- 
tric generator, direct connected. The unit provides light for 
the establishment and operates the repair shop and elevators. 

The Blake & Johnson Company, Waterbury, Conn., is 
occupying its new plant at Waterville, a suburb of the city. 
The transfer of machinery from the East Main street fac- 
tory has been completed, and the offices have been moved to 
Waterville. The North Elm street shops of the company 
are not affected by the change. 

The E. J. Manville Machine Company, Waterbury. 
Conn., manufacturer of thread rolling machines, cold head- 
ers, power presses and automatic machinery, is erecting a 
one-story building, 46x80 ft., for its pattern department 
and pattern storage. The extension of the plant was neces- 
sary because the machine shop requires all the available 
space in the main building. 

The New Haven Clock Company, New Haven, Conn., 
is adding a story to the building containing its automati 
machinery. The work is being done while the building is 
in use, as the rush of business precludes the possibility 
of shutting down any of the departments. The new five- 
story building is now occupied. 

J. W. Rockwell, Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of 
packing boxes, is erecting a new factory at Mechanic and 
Grove streets. He will occupy a part of the building and 
will rent one floor for manufacturing. Mr. Rockwell states 
that he has contracted for most of the new machinery. 

The Secor Typewriter Company, Derby, Conn., has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $30,000, to 
commence business with $20,000. The incorporators are 
Daniel 8S. Brinswade, Shelton, Conn.: Frederick A. Richard- 
son, Burlington, Vt., and Charles N. Downs, Derby. The 


«company is not yet ready to give out details of its plans, 


but it is understood that it will manufacture typewriters, 
presumably at Derby. 

The Manufacturers’ Foundry Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., manufacturer of gray iron castings, will build a one- 
story concrete addition, 50 x 103 ft., to be used as a core- 
room. No equipment will be required, the company states. 

The works of the Jones & Lamson Machine Company. 
Springfield, Vt.. are very busy. The large machine shop 
building which was built just previous to the slump is now 
in as full operation as possible under present conditions, giv- 
ing very greatly increased manufacturing capacity. Condi- 
tions with the company approximate those of three years ago. 

The Fellows Gear Shaper Company, Springfield, Vt., is 
very busy. The new building, allusion to which was made 
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last week, is nearly ready for occupancy, and machinery 
which will form part of its equipment is already in operation. 
The building is 50 x 200 ft., one story. 

The Fremont Association, Worcester, Mass., will erect a 
new factory building on Fremont street, to cost $50,000. It 
will be rented for general manufacturing purposes. 

John T. Brierly has purchased the interest of W. H. 
Crawford in the mill supply house of W. H. Crawford & 
Co., Worcester, Mass. The business is an old one, having 
been established by Sumner Pratt in 1847. Mr. Brierly has 
been connected with the house for 23 years. 

The C. H. Cowdry Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
huilder of special machinery, is erecting an addition 40 x 50 
ft. and three stories. The company is now operating on a 
15-hour a day basis. 

The Ready Tool Company, New Haven, Conn., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000, the pur- 
pose being to secure a larger working capital. 

The New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn., is plan 
ning to establish a new power and refrigerating plant, to 
ost $25,000. No engineer has been selected for the work. 

The Stewart & Skinner Company, Worcester, Mass., 
has been organized to manufacture hardware specialties. 
Charles A. Stewart and J. T. Skinner are the owners. The 
chief product will be the Stewart automatic sewing awl 
fhe company will not do its own manufacturing for the 
resent. 

Late announcements of improvements in general manu 
facturing plants include the following: Winsted Hosiery 
Company, Winsted, Conn., four-story addition, 32x 90 ft.; 
riffany & Picket, Winsted, Conn., lumber mill, 60x 120 ft., 
one story: L. C. Chase & Co., 89 Franklin street, Boston, 
textile mill, to cost $10,000: Weidlieh Brothers Mfg. Com 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., two-story mill, 140 ft. long. 

Other enlargements and new works announced include 
the following: The Viscoloid Company, Leominster, Mass., 
machine shop, 40 x 320 ft., two stories; manufacturing build- 
ing, 45 x 60 ft., two stories; manufacturing building, 30 x 
60 ft., one story, and storage building; D. Goff & Son, Paw- 
tucket, R. IL., textiles, one-story addition for finishing de- 
partment: J. D. Clark Company, Greenville, Mass., dye 
house and boiler house; Merchants’ Mfg. Company, Fall 
River, Mass., extension of main building to increase produc- 
tion 12 per cent.; W. H. McElwain Shoe Company, New- 
port, N. H., addition to increase capacity 20 per cent.; 
United States Dress Goods Company, Olneyville, R. I., new 
mill in which 4000 spindles will be installed. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 12, 1909. 

The general tone of the market is somewhat more fa- 
yvorable. The number of machinery builders and iron and 
steel working and industrial plants which are approaching 
more normal conditions is larger. Not all have yet attained 
a full working capacity, but the percentage at which plants 
ire operating is gradually and steadily increasing. In some 
few cases where specialties are manufactured there has been 
a rush of orders, which during the last month have been 
larger than any month since the depression set in in 1907. 
Machine tool builders note particularly the lack of any ma- 
terial volume of business originating in this territory; by 
far the greater proportion of the current orders coming from 
outside districts, New England and the Middle West being 
the most active buyers. The larger industrial concerns are 
gradually coming into the market as their equipment be- 
‘comes better employed and requirements in various depart- 
ments become greater. Delayed deliveries, more particularly 
on tools manufactured in the Middle West, are interfering 
with sales to some extent, deliveries on certain sizes being 
fully six months distant. Some builders of special equip- 
ment note a slight diminution in orders, but inquiries are 
reported of good volume. Prices in general are very firm, 
and in some directions advances are anticipated, particularly 
as the cost of raw material is increasing. The foreign de- 
mand for tools of the usual standard types continues to drag. 
For special equipment there has been a somewhat scattered 
demand, and orders have been booked for a few tools for 
export. In the various power transmission specialties busi- 
ness has been of a somewhat irregular character; in some 
lines a slight betterment is noted, while in others it has been 
about on an even basis. 

The demand for second-hand machine tools has been a 
shade more active. The demand for second-hand engines is 
still unsatisfactory, although for boilers. particularly of the 
medium capacities, it is a trifle more active. The majority 
of the heavy engine builders are becoming better engaged. 
Inquiries are good, and considerable business is under negotia- 
tion, but propositions of the larger size close up slowly. 

A fair run of foundry business continues to develop, but 
no particularly heavy orders are reported. Founders are 
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considering the advancement of prices, but so far no genera 
increase is noted. Steel casting plants continue to book 
fair volume of business and are now pretty well engaged 
Jobbing foundries are fairly active, while those making a 
specialty of textile machinery castings are quite busy. 

The John B. Stetson Company, hat manufacturer, Fourth 
street and Montgomery avenue, is understood to be having 
plans prepared by its own engineers for an eight-story fac- 
tory building, 150 x 207 ft., to be added to its present group 
of buildings. 

It is reported that the Council of Irvington, N. J., has 
adopted a resolution authorizing the lighting commission t 
have plans prepared for a municipal lighting plant. Georg: 
Wells is chairman of the commission. 

The Pennsylvania Shafting Company, Spring City, Pa 
is now running its plant the longest hours it has ever been 
operated. August and September were record months, ex 
ceeding the tonnage taken during the busy periods of 1906 
and 1907. Normal business conditions have returned as far 
as this company is concerned, and it is believed that the 
present activity will continue. 

The Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company is running all depart 
ments of its plant at full capacity. This concern has been 
comfortably busy during the greater part of the recent de 
pression, but notes a sharp improvement in business the 
past few months. Its pattern shop is fully engaged on a 
quantity of large work; the foundry is busy on a genera 
line of bronze and brass castings, while the machine sho} 
has a large amount of general business under way. A 
good volume of business in steam jet blowers is reported 
deliveries being extensively made to steel works and in 
dustrial plants. 

The Stoever Foundry Mfg. Company, Myerstown, Pa 
received orders the past month for more pipe threading 
and cutting-off machines than were taken during the entir 
first six months of the year. [Business is better in all 
lines than at any period in the past two vears. Working 
forces have been increased, and the plant is being operated 
day and night. The prospects are that this company wil 
break its previous record for sale of pipe machines th: 
present year. 

The Thomas H. Dallet Company, while comfortably bus) 
for the past year, notes a decided increase in business th: 
past GU days, and is now operating its plant on full time 
with full force. Orders have been quite satisfactory fo 
both pneumatic tools and air compressors, and from present 
appearances a full period of activity is expected the coming 
winter. 

The Bateman Mfg. Company, manufacturer of agricul 
tural implements, Grenloch, N. J., is about completing its 
new four-story reinforced concrete building, giving about an 
acre of additional floor space, and expects to occupy it about 
the middle of December. A large portion of the new building 
will be used for paint and assembling departments. In add 
tion to this about 6000 sq. ft. have been added to the machin: 
shop, and the foundry has been enlarged so as to permit of 
the installation of a brass melting furnace. This concern 
has recently contracted for the installation of an equipmen 
of 160 hp., purchasing a Riverside engine and an R. D. Wood 
& Co, suction gas producer. The generator, which will b 
directly connected with the gas engine, is of the Crocker 
Wheeler make. In addition to the equipment recently men 
tioned in these columns, the Bateman Company will shortly 
be in the market for motors. The shear, forge, machine 
foundry and woodworking departments of the company’s 
plant are being operated at full capacity, with every indi 
cation that the volume of business next season will be th 
largest the concern has known. 

An evidence of the return to better business conditions 
in Pennsylvania is manifest in the recent activity in the 
formation of trolley companies and construction of exten 
sions, no less than five electric railway companies having 
been chartered in the five days between October 4 and 9. 
Not many more such companies have been incorporated in as 
many months in the last two years. The five new com- 
panies represent a capitalization of about $6000 a mile and 
the mileage aggregates 84. Two of the roads are to be 
built in the iron and steel districts. In addition notice of the 
intention to construct almost 100 miles of new trolley road 
has been given by various companies since October 1, four- 
fifths of the proposed new construction to be in the coke 
making counties of Westmoreland and Fayette. 


ae _ 


San Francisco Notes. 


The Victor Rail-Joint Company has been incorporated 
in San Francisco, with a capital stock of $50,000, by EB. C 
Harris, L. M. Verso, S. M. Ginsberg, J. S. McAnany and 
J. A. Axman. 

The Radical Power Hammer Company ‘has been incor 
porated in Los Angeles, Cal., with a capital stock of $25,000. 
by J. A. Brown, F. E. Sutherland, M. H. Bridle, A. H. 
Lidders and H. BE. Brett. 

The Arrowhead Portland Cement Company has award 
ed to Smith, Emery & Co., San Francisco, a contract for 
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installing a cement mill with a capacity of 1000 barrels 
per day at Etiwanda, Cal., at a cost of about $700,000. 
The Washington Pipe & Foundry Company is adding a 


new building to its plant at Tacoma, Wash., and will 
double its capacity. 
W. E. Hampton, well known locally as a machinery 


salesman and engineer, has purchased the Standard Iron 
Works in San Francisco. 

The manufacture of gasoline engines is becoming an 
important item on the Pacific Coast. Several of the local 
manufacturers have recently booked large orders for ex- 
port, making shipments to New Zealand and Australia, as 
well as the Hawaiian Islands. 

Machine and pattern-making shops and a foundry are 
to be installed at the Berkeley, Cal., high school. 

The Compressed Air Machinery Company of this city 
is about to occupy a new brick building at Ecker and Ste- 
venson streets. 

The San Francisco Fire Commissioners have awarded a 
contract for a number of fire engine boilers to the Dundon 
Iron Works of this city. 

The Crescent Iron Works has been incorporated at 
Coalinga, Cal., with a capital stock of $25,000, by F. W. 
Thompson, D. M. Speed and N. A. Johnson. 

The Ballin Water Tube Boiler Company has been in- 
corporated at Portland, Ore., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by F. A. Ballin, A. Langguth and E. G. Gordon. 

The partnership heretofore existing between W. D. Hal- 
ket and Thomas Mark, under the name of the Bay City 
Iron Works, has been dissolved, and the business will be 
continued under the same name by W. D. Halket, with head- 
quarters at 12438-1245 Harrison street, San Francisco. 

Harron, Rickard & McCone, machinery dealers, removed 
September 1 from their offices in the Sheldon Building to 
their new warehouse at 139-149 Townsend street, San Fran- 
cisco, where a large stock will be carried. 

The Crane Company’s new building at Second and Bran- 
nan streets, San Francisco, is about completed, but the com- 
pany will continue to occupy its temporary quarters at First 
and Howard streets until about December 1. 

Five of the 11 buildings of the new plant of the Vulcan 
Iron Works at Seattle, Wash., are under construction, and 
contracts for the others will soon be let. 

The Combined Bolt & Nut Lock Company has been in- 
corporated in San Francisco, with a capital stock of $200,- 
000, by Edw. McGrath, F. M. and A. W. Meiggs, A. H. 
Stephens and R. G. Hudson. 

The Santa Paula Too] Company has been organized at 
Santa Paula, Cal., by C. C. Teague, A. C. Hardison, F. E. 
Davies and others, and has taken over the shops formerly 
conducted by the Union Oi] Company and the California 
Tool Company. 

The Pacific Metal Works is preparing to erect a ware 
house and foundry on land recently acquired in Portland, 
Ore. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore., has 
taken a contract for a steel tug for Columbia River service, 
for $92,350. 





Government Purchases. 


WasHItneTon, D. C., October 12, 1909. 
Bids will be received until October 27 at the office of the 
Constructing Quartermaster, Fort Stevens, Ore., for an addi- 
tional pump for the pumping plant. 
The following bids were opened October 5 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 1, Bid A.—One 40-ton and one 10-ton traveling crane, 
to be erected by the Government on contractors’ specifications— 
Bidder 10, Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, $10,487; 
40, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, 
$9630; 44, Case Crane Company. Columbus, Ohio, $8490; 83, 
Henshaw, Bulkley & Cos., San Francisco, Cal., $10,487; 114, 
Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $11,410; 115, 
Modern Steei Structural Company, Waukesha, Wis., $11,449; 
25, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $9183; 129, North- 
ern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. $9320; 131, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York, $7965; 197, Whiting Foun- 
dry Equipment Company, Harvey, I/!., $9030 and $8450. 

Class 1, Bid B.—Furnjshing and installing one 40-ton and 
one 10-ton traveling crane—RBidder 114, Morgan Engineering 
Company, Alliance, Ohio, $12,000; 115, Modern Steel Structural 
Company, Waukesha, Wis., $12,034; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, $9090. 

Class 1, Bid C.—Furnishing and erecting complete one 40- 
ton and one 10-ton crane runway—Bidder 1, American Con- 
struction Company, San Francisco, Cal., $14,800; 48, Dyer 
Brothers, San Francisco, Cal., $18,141; 71. G. & W. Mfg. Com- 
pany, New York, $34,990; 114, Morgan Engineering Company, 
Alliance, Ohio, $26.250; 115. Modern Steel Structural Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., $25,898.90; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, $17.445. 

Class 1, Bid D.—Furnishing and erecting complete extension 
to 40-ton runway—Bidder 1, American Construction Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., $8900: 48, Dver Brothers, San Francisco, 
Cal., $6885 :.71, G. & W. Mfg. Company, New York, $8300; 114. 


Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $9995: 115, Mod- 
ern Steel Structural Company, Waukesha, Wis., $8484: 131, 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. $8750. 

Class 1, Bid E.—Furnishing and erecting complete one 40- 
ton and one 10-ton traveling crane runway and extension to 40- 
ton runway—RBidder 1, American Construction Company, San 
Concannon Company, San 
San Francisco, 


Francisco, Cal., $23.700; 29. W. N. 
$28,662; 48. 


Francisco, Cal., Dyer Brotherts, 
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Cal., $25,026; 71, G. & W. Mfg. Company, New York, $43,290; 
114, Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $35,945; 
115, Modern Steel Structura! Company, Waukesha, Wis., $34,- 
383.90; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $26,195; 
145, Penn Bridge Company, Washington, D. C., $25,402. 

Class 1, Bid F.—Furnishing and installing one 40-ton and 
one 10-ton traveling crane, furnishing and erecting 40-ton and 
10-ton crane runways and furnishing and erecting extension to 


40-ton crane runway——Bidder 29, W. N. Concannon Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., $39,734; 114, Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, $47,650; 115, Modern Steel Structural 


Company, Waukesha, Wis., $46,617.90; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, $35,285. 

Class 11.-—One horizontal dense air ice machine, with spare 
parts—Bidder 151, H. B. Roelker, New York, $8826; 154, Rey- 
nolds Ice Machine Company, New York, $8100. 

Class 91.—Two motor driven centrifugal pumps—Bidder 11, 
Alberger Condenser Company, New York, $1115; 24, Blackhall 
& Baldwin Company, New York, $1435.50; 46, Dravo Doyle 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $2020 and $2475.50; 52, D‘’Oller 
Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1710; 92, Jeanesviile 
Iron Works, Hazelton, Pa., $1588.50 and $1488.50; 123, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1737 and $1622.50; 134, 
National Electricai Supply Company, Washington, D. C., $1692 ; 
141, J. Edward Ogden Company, New York, $1464.83; 192, 
Watson-Stillman Company, New York, $1532; 194, Henry R. 
Worthington, New York, $1791.50 and $1929. 

Class 92.—One complete equipment for oxygen and acety- 
lene generating and compressing machines—Bidder 53, Davis- 
Bournonville & Co., New York, $9565.72: Nelson Goodyear, New 
York, $4257.80. 


Class 101.—Four geared head motor driven engine lathes, 
with spare parts—Bidder 62, Fairbanks Company, New York, 


$5136 and $4608 ; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$5200. 


Class 102.--Eight geared head motor driven engine lathes, 
with spare parts—RBidder 62, Fairbanks Company, New York, 
$13,836 and $12,996; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 


York, $12,752 and $13.840; 209, Chandler & Farquhar Company, 
Boston, Mass., $11,160 and $12,760. 

Class 103.—One complete outfit of tanks, pumps and piping 
for an oil storage and distributing system—Bidder 14, S. F. 
Bowser Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., $3665; 42, E. J. Codd Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., $3440; 130, New Jersey Foundry & Ma- 


chine Company, New York, $4763; 134. National Electrical 
Supply Company, Washington, D. C., $3780. 
Class 104.—Three belt driven shaners—Bidder 123, Man- 


ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $625 and $442: 131, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York, $600; 147, Prentiss Tool & 
Supply Company. New York, $712.80 and $637.81; 149, Queen 
City Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $633, 


Class 105 —Two No. 2 vertical spindle milling machines 
Bidder 18, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company Providence, R. I., 


$1124.20; 68, Garvin Machine Company, New York, $550. 

Class 106.—Four No. 0 plain milling machines—Bidder 18, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $344.15; 20. 
Becker Mil'ing Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass.. $325: 68, 
Garvin Machine Company, New York, $363; 120, Motley. 
Green & Co... New York, $375: 123. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $350: 131, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$380; 147, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $335; 
209, Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston. Mass., $360. 

Class 111.—EKight marine water tube boilers, and spare parts 

-Bidder 12, Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, $13,750; 
216, Mosher Water Tube Boiler Company, New York, $9741.20. 

Class 112.—FEight marine water tube boilers, and spare parts 
—Bidder 12, Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, $13,750: 
216, Mosher Water Tube Boiler Company, New York, $9741.20. 


Bids were received September 30 by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, Washington, for furnishing one duplex hori- 
zontal plunger pump as follows: 


Buffalo Steam Pump Company. Buffalo, N. Y., $150; Elliott 
Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., $270; Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., New York City, $208; Knox & Bro., New York, $210, $218 
and $226; National Electrical Supply Company, Washington. 
io. C., Saati. 


—_sa-- oe 


It has been computed that at the high prices recently 
reached by the securities of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration they had a quoted value of nearly $100,000,000 
above par. The reckoning includes $399,797,000 of first 
mortgage and subsidiary company bonds at par: $198,- 
469,500 second mortgage 5s at 106, or $205,077,670; $360,- 
281,100 preferred stock at 131, or $471,968,241: $508,- 


302,500 common stocks at 947%, or $482,451,996—a_ total 
quoted value of $1,559,294,907 for securities of a face 


value of $1,461,850,100. 


The Deforest Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Niles. Ohio, 
states through its president, W. A. Taylor, that its plant 
will be operated on the open shop basis. The company 
has leased all the vacant houses in Niles for the use of 
its workmen, who will come there from other localities. 


Coatesville, Pa., is making preparations for celebrat- 
ing next year the one hundredth anniversary of the roll- 
ing of the first boiler plate in America. This was done 
in that place in 1810 in a small mill operated by water 
power, which was the beginning of the great plant of the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Company. 


The Union Sheet & Tin Plate Company, operating 
sheet and tin mills at Marietta, Ohio, and Hazleton, Pa., 
bas opened offices in the Farmers’ Bank Building. Pitts- 
burgh. 
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HARDWARE 


ARDWARE merchants are constantly receiving in- 
H formation about approved methods of conducting 
business, means by which trade may be extended and 
profits enlarged. They are thus put in possession of ad- 
vices, both stimulating and practical, which should be 

helpful to them. This contact 


| Making Use of | with new and admirable meth- 
Trade Winning 


| Methods ods is given to some extent in 

the annual meetings of the as- 
sociations, but to a much larger extent through the col- 
umns of the trade papers. The great problem is the ap- 
plication of such information to one’s business. The wise 
merchant must act upon suggestions which come up to 
him. This will sometimes he by pronouncing against 
them if they do not fit his case. If, however, they have 
merit, they should be made use of and not simply com- 
plimented and then permitted to pass out of mind. Oc- 
casionally they may be adopted just as given. Usually, 
however, they require modification to adapt them to the 
individual methods of the merchant, and the circum- 
stances in which he is placed. The ability to do this is 
one of the marks of a good merchant and calls for judg- 
ment and decision. It is one form of the great quality 
of initiative—taking the thought or plan of another and 
improving upon it. The trouble in a multitude of cases, 
we might almost say in 99 cases out of 100, is that in 
spite of the recognition of the excellence of the suggestion 
and the approval of the new methods, things continue to 
go along in the old well worn rut. 


As we go to press the most important conclave of the 
Hardware trade is in session at the great convention 
city by the sea. There is the coming together of the 
representatives of the two great divisions of the trade, 
the manufacturers and the jobbers, who hold their 
separate conventions, with a 
couple of joint meetings to 
manifest and cultivate the 
spirit of fraternity, and to dis- 
cuss the important questions in which they have mutual, 


Atlantic City 


Conventions 





or, possibly, conflicting interests. The retail merchants 
might, if it were deemed wise to arrange it, have their 
own convention at the same time and place. If this were 
done it would be a most interesting and impressive gath- 
ering of the clans, and there is no doubt the retail dis- 
tributers, if present in large numbers with representative 
merchants, would receive a hearty welcome, and not a 
little attention, from the two larger bodies from whom 
they purchase their goods. As it is the organized retail 
Hardware merchants will be most efficiently represented 
by official representatives of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. Beside addressing the convention at 
one of the opening sessions, there will be little oppor- 
tunity for them to participate in the discussions con- 
cerning trade questions, many of which relate directly 
and in a most important way to their interests. 


It would be well if it were possible for the retail 
merchants to have a voice in the settlement of questions 
which are now determined by the jobbers and manu- 
facturers in view of their own interests, naturally giving 
only secondary consideration to the interests of the tens 
of thousands of retail dis- 
tributers throughout the coun- 

Retail Merchants try. This is, indeed, in accord- 

ance with the operation of the 
laws of trade. Each association is organized to look 


The Interests of 





after the interests of its own members. If it is wise it 
will, of course, bear in mind the other departments of 
the trade, for otherwise their action would be sure to 
encounter obstacles and opposition. Its main purpose, 
however, is to take care of itself. While the retail mer- 
chants are not represented in convention at Atlantic 
City, they can, as has been shown, very effectively stand 
up for themselves and their rights in their separate 
gatherings, and thus have voice, sometimes, indeed, in 
the way of protest, in regard to questions that have 
direct bearing upon their welfare. 





Condition of Trade. 


Reports from the different sections of the country are 
in general very satisfactory. They indicate a growing 
confidence in the outlook based on prosperous conditions 
among the people at large and a return of confidence on 
the part of capital. With this there is a quickening -in 
the movement of trade. Business in leading branches is 
at least fairly active, and in some it is decidedly active 
and attains a large volume. There is money to spend, and 
a greater readiness than there has been for some time to 
put it into circulation for articles purchased for consump 
tion and to employ it in trade channels that it may fur 
ther increase. ‘These influences combined are working 
together to make the prospect for the next few months 
promising and to lead to the expectation entertained by 
many that next year will bring a large volume of busi 
ness. The tone of the iron market naturally adds 
strength to Hardware and all iron products and expres 
sions of wonder are made at the rapid recovery which 
has taken place from the depressed conditions which 
prevailed only a short time ago. 


There is no doubt that the past week has witnessed an 
increase in the volume of trade in Hardware circles. Re- 
ports from retail merchants, while not as enthusiastic in 
regard to the immediate situation as are some of the job- 
bers, indicate generally a fair activity and hopeful feel- 
ing, but at the same time give the impression that the 
lessons of the past two years are not forgotten, and that 
there remains some of the conservatism and hesitancy 
which belong to the period following times of stress and 
difiiculty. There is a good deal of difference in the re- 
ports that come from the various sections. The West 
continues to be more hopeful and more fully occupied 
than the East. a fact which is easily explained by the 
predominance there of agricultural interests and the pros- 
perity of the farmers, especially the farmers of the West, 
is one of the notable and gratifying features of the situa- 
tion. The high prices which prevail for articles of food 
while they add to the cost of living, and consequently to 
the cost of manufacturing, contribute directly to the wel- 
fare of those who cultivate the soil. Their well being 
fortunately in due course puts money into circulation, 
keeps the mills and factories busy, and gives employment 
to labor. 


The great event of the present week is the meeting of 
the National Hardware Association and the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association in simultaneous 
conventions at Atlantic City. An opportunity will thus 
be given for the meeting of old friends and the cultiva- 
tion of the amenities of the trade, as well as for the 
graver consideration of such vexed questions as special 
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brands and other matters in which there is a conflict of 
nterests. The growing disposition to recognize the 
rights of the other departments of trade is a gratifying 
‘haracteristic of the times, and mitigates to some extent 
the necessary stress of competition, which in extreme, 
though not unusual, forms too often has brought need- 
ess friction into the transaction of business, which 
night be conducted in a broad, considerate and even 


<indly spirit. 
Chicago. 


If events of the past week have developed little of 
specific interest in the Hardware market, there is com 
forting assurance in the fact that conditions are in no 
vise less promising of continued advancement, and that 
trade in general is expanding. Perhaps the movement is 
not as rapid in some directions as might be expected or 
desired, but such backwardness as is noted cannot be 
traced to any permanent cause fundamentally opposed to 
progress. Consumptive buying of fall requirements by 
the farming interests has been somewhat slow in develop- 
ing, but in the West and Northwest the work of seeding 
and disposition of harvested crops is still occupying at- 
tention, which will later be turned to fencing and other 
improvements that will call for products of the factory. 
New orders for Wire Nails and Barbed Wire, especially 
from the smaller dealers, are gradually becoming more 
plentiful. Asa rule, the retail trade did not lay in stocks 
of these goods at the low prices available in the spring 
sufficient to carry them through the year, as did some of 
the large buyers. It is, therefore, anticipated that before 
the season is much further advanced a decided improve- 
ment in the demand for such Wire products will be real- 
ized. Attention has heretofore been called to the fact 
that more or less difliculty was being experienced in se- 
curing prompt mill and factory shipments, particularly 
in the heavier lines of Iron and Steel materials. This is 
still true of Black and Galvanized Sheets, and delay is 
even extending to products made therefrom. A case in 
point is that of Stove Boards, which are just now in 
seasonable demand, but in many instances are not being 
forwarded with satisfactory promptness. Notice of slight 
advances in Galvanized Tubs and Pails is being sent out 
by some manufacturers, and similar action will likely 
follow in other lines directly affected by higher costs of 
raw material. Few mills are able to promise shipment 
of Black Stove Pipe Sheets in time to supply require- 
ments for the current season, leaving jobbers’ stocks as 
the only available source of supply for immediate wants. 


————— so 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—There has been an increase in demand 
so that mills are fairly filled with new orders and are 
also making shipments on business placed in May, which 
has not all been cleaned up. Contracts are accepted for 
shipments within 60 days, which is regarded by some as 
signifying a possible advance in prices in view of the 
scarcity and higher prices of steel used in the manufac 
ture of nails. The market is referred to as being steady 
at regular prices. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 


days, or 2 per cent. discount. for cash in 10 days: 





Carloads to jobbers.......... ar gidkveshsched ea Gare $1.80 
Cariond Aste: 16 Petal] MOrcRAtes oo cioc pccivewcvoescwcsses 1.85 
Lees than carloads CoO JObDers. .. cc ccccccccescccssvcses 1.85 


Less than carloads to retail merchants.............2e06. 1.95 
New York.—Business, which was small during the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration, has not recovered its vigor 
to the extent that the trade desires. Owing to low cost 
Nails and light demand the market has developed some 
unevenness, although the general quotation continues to 
be based on $2 per keg, for small lots at store. 
Chicago.—New buying, though somewhat tardy in de- 
veloping, is becoming more active and has shown, a 
marked increase in the past week. The large amount 
of business taken by the mills at the $1.70 price is 
strikingly demonstrated by the fact that shipments of 
specifications against such contracts are still going for- 
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ward, but are rapidly being diminished and will doubt- 
When they are all out of the 
Way it is expected that new demand will grow heavier 
and the prospects for a good fall trade are bright. The 


less soon be completed 


market holds firm and prices are reported as being 
steadily maintained at the following quotations: $1.98, 
Chicago, in carloads to jobbers, and $2.03 in carloads to 
retailers, with an advance of 10 cents for less than car- 


loads from mills 


Pittsburgh.—The large jobbing trade has not yet 
worked off its stocks of Wire Nails bought at the $1.60 
und $1.70 price, but these are being depleted at a fairly 
rapid rate and will soon be exhausted. As soon as this 
is done, new demand for Wire Nails is expected to 
materially improve. It is referred to at present as being 
fairly heavy, and shipments of Wire Nails by the mills 
are up to full capacity, as are also operations. The lead- 
ing Wire Nail makers are willing to enter orders for 
Wire Nails for shipment within 60 days from date at the 
$1.80 base price, but will not accept contracts for delivery 
beyond that period, believing that in a month or two an 
advance may be made. ‘This view is strengthened by 
the higher cost of Steel and Wire Rods, both of which 
are scarce and commanding premiums for prompt de- 
livery. The market is very firm, and we quote Wire 
Nails at $1.80 base f.o.b., Pittsburgh, in carload and 
larger lots. 

Cut Nails.—The difficulty in obtaining Nail Slabs 
promptly and the advance in prices for same, together 
with the increase in demand, has had a steudying effect 
on the Nail market. Withdrawals on orders previously 
placed with mills are in satisfactory volume. Quota- 
tions are on the basis of $1.80 to $1.85 per keg in carload 
and larger lots, f.o.b. mill, with $1.80 regarded as the 
minimum price with the inajority of manufacturers. 


New York.—The local demand is comparatively light, 
following the trend of Wire Nails. Small lots at store are 
generally held at $2 per keg, base. 


Chicago.—Increasing demand and higher costs of raw 
material have had a satisfactory effect on prices, which 
are no longer subject to the weakness and irregularity 
that until recently was characteristic of the Cut Nai 
market. Both as to new buying and specifications the 
movement is more active and jobbers are finding it neces- 
sary to order more liberally for the replenishment of 
stocks. We quote in car lots to jobbers, Steel Cut Nails, 
$1.98; Iron Cut Nails, $2.08. 

Pittsburgh.—New demand is fairly heavy, and speci- 
fications against contracts are coming in at a satisfac- 
tory rate to the mills. The searcity in supply of Nail 
Slabs, and the higher prices ruling, are reflected in Cut 
Nail prices, which are firmer than for some time. We 
quote Cut Nails at $1.80 to $1.85, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
in carload and larger lots, and it is stated the lower price 
is minimum of the market. 


Barb Wire.—A moderate increase in the volume of 
new business being received by the mills indicates that 
earlier orders are being shipped, and promises larger 
demand when these are entirely out of the way. There 
is a feeling in some quarters that the scarcity and higher 
prices of steel may result in an advance in the finished 
product. Prices are referred to as being maintained, 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Painted, Gal. 
oe Me a ee $2.10 
Rn PRONE (NO a 5, bk h-u ow: 6 wh a eiinewinies oe 1.85 P15 
Retailers, less than carload Jots................ 1.95 2.25 


Chicago.—Substantial improvement is noted in new 
demand, a fact that is regarded as a forecast of a more 
lively market as soon as all uncompleted contracts are 
out of the way. But little such business remains to be 
disfosed of and at the present rate of shipment the last 
remnants of the heavy tonnage taken at the former low 
prices will soon disappear. We are advised that prices 
are firmly maintained at the current level, which we 
quote as follows: To jobbers, Chicago, carloads, Painted, 
$1.98; Galvanized, $2.28. To retailers, carloads, Painted, 
$2.08; Galvanized, $2.°8; retailers, less than carloads, 
Painted, $2.18; Galvanized, $2.48. Staples, Bright, in 
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carloads, $1.98; Galvanized, $2.28; carloads, to retailers, 
5 cents extra, with an additional 10 cents for less than 
carloads, 

Pittsburgh.—Makers of Barb Wire are still princi- 
pally engaged in filling specifications against contracts 
taken some time ago, when prices were lower than they 
are now, but we note that new demand is fair and prom- 
ises to materially increase as soon as present contracts 
on the books of the mills have been filled and shipped 
out. In view of the growing scarcity in supply of Steel 
and the higher prices ruling an advance in prices of 
Wire products is looked for before long. The market 1s 
strong, and we quote Galvanized Barb Wire at $2.10 and 
Painted at $1.80 in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, subject to usual terms, 





Fence Wire.—Shipments from mill on former orders 
are heavy in response to urgent requests from purchas- 
ers for more prompt deliveries. Mills are said to be ac- 
cepting contract orders for delivery covering the next 
three and six months. The market is very even in the 
matter of price, quotations to jobbers in carload lots 
being as follows, on a basis of $1.60 for Plain and $1.90 
for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days, the usual price to retailers 
being 5 cents additional: 


ee Otod 10 11 1212413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.60 1.65 1.70 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 2.15 
Galvanized..... 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.65 2.75 


Chicago.—Manufacturers of Wire Fencing are crowd- 
ing the mills for shipment of specifications against con- 
tracts and such factories are extremely busy. Contracts 
covering a fair tonnage for delivery through the first 
quarter and half of next year are being placed. Prices 
are firm and we quote as follows: Carloads, to jobbers, 
$1.78, base, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—The large jobbing trade is specifying 
liberally against contracts placed at the lower prices 
ruling some time ago and are urging the mills for 
prompt shipments. This tonnage on the books of the 
mills is pretty well cleaned up, and it is expected will 
be shipped out within a short time. When this period 
is reached, a heavier new demand is expected, and the 
mills anticipate a larger volume of new business within 
the next month or two. Prices are firm, and we quote 
Galvanized at $1.90 and Plain Wire at $1.60, in carload 
and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to usual terms. 

Current Prices.—In the market at large prices are in 
general pretty well maintained by the jobbers, but there 
is, as usual, some cutting and more or less diversity in 
quotations partly on account of their having stocks of 
goods purchased at low prices. There is also some un- 
evenness in the prices obtainable from manufacturers 
according to standing of customer, size of order, &. It 
is therefore difficult on a number of leading lines to give 
definite quotations, but on the goods named below the 
market to the fair retail trade is represented in a gen- 
eral way by the following quotations: 

Auger Handles, assorted.... wee eeee G18.50 and 5 

Brad Awl Handles.......... .dis.50 and 20 and 10 5 
Chisel Handles, assorted... . ..dis.50 and 20 and 10 % 
File Handles, assorted........ per gro.$1.25 to $1.50 
Saw Handles, varnished..... ....per gro. 9.50 
Saw Handles, not varnished... ....per gro. 8.50 


Jack Plane Hendles......... ia ‘ .....per gro. 2.50 
Fore Plane Handles.. ..-per gro. 4.60 


First quality Hatchets........ : i (aiaei ae eae dis. 60 
ee en Br dis.60 and 10 
TION SEEE. Sei kweiceescwawardavce dis. 80 and 10 and 10 
Wire Coat and Hat Hooks............. dis.80 and 10 and 10 
er Se, Oe EP ONG Obs We ko ADs clwee doa ee per Ib.3 to 3c. 
Drawing Enives.s . cscs tal acta dis. 80 and 10 and 10 
Wire Clotnes Etmen. 100 TF., NO. 16.....csccecns per doz.$2.25 
Wire Clothes Lines, 100 ft., No. 19......... +» per doz. 1.8% 
Wire Clothes Lines, 100 ft.. No, 20...........0.. per doz. 1.58 
CE TN kd ae cae cans esnes . dis.3838%4 to 33% and 7% 
Miscellaneous Wire Nails and Brads .dis.85 and 10 and 10 
ee Se SOE, OE ta ake sees oS RE Se ee Oe per doz. 75c. 
Sauere Cork: Pampers; Bat. ook isc de ti ca Seer per doz. $1.25 
Axe and Pick Handles......... dis. 60 and 10 to 60, 10 and 10 ¥ 
Hoe and Rake Handies............. dis.30 and 5 to 30 and 10 % 
Shovel and Spade Handles.......... dis.30 and 5 to 30 and 10 % 


Shelby Spring Hinges.—The Shelby Spring Hinge 
Company, Shelby, Ohio, has been revising the quotations 
on some of its goods so that the prices of its leading 
Hinges are now represented by the following quotations: 
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Buckeye Screen Door Hinges.........ccccccccoes per gro. $9.00 
Ns Naa ag caine mid GW awe Sale Oe ede Gale e ele dis .50 
ET TINE. CIN 6 a: oh oh 40 0d He oH ROU QE Awe eee dis.40 
No. 177 Sheet Steel Holdback Hinges............ per gro. $9.00 
BOG. Ses CORO a 6 os ass Siejeretans eo ae ene bis per gro. 9.00 


Cow Ties.—The Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥ 
advises us that its Cow Ties should now be quoted ii 
our columns at the following discounts: 
pe: CA Ti oo kc eo Sk wees een dis. 35 and 2% to 40 
ON “REOB e's kee views acme hee ses Cane eeswanic dis.50 § 
These revised quotations will appear in the Current 
Hardware Prices in our next issue. 


John Sommer Faucet Company.—The John Som 
mer Faucet Company, Newark, N. J., has made an ad 
vance in the price of its Perfection Cedar Faucets whic! 
are now sold at discount 30 per cent. instead of 40 pei 
cent., aS quoted in the Current Hardware Prices last 
week. The leading goods of its manufacture are accord 
ingly now represented by the following quotations: 


NE ENS ia ea delice o'c'a eS Rome bale sina eres Sa mewaen 40 
er ee eT ee ee eT ee eee eee ee. 
ODS fc nwak wwiaid eee weWew eee ese emma 50 and 10 
6G aw cb kee RESO Rea eee oe 60 
SEE Sa kbd oak UES +o 4 RE OR ws Chee Cewie kee ee 40 § 
EA INES ib a aialls the aoe An edae Wade eeNeniteeare wang 
ee CE I og ca Ws de wis sadvceendwen cane’ 50 and 10 § 
re Cs os wink 6 66a eke ee abe e eee ee ees 6 

eS 9 die baa wea oid @ da weeny wd ale ae ene ae 60 
Pe es CON ov ioe secede icnactcaccé Wane eeetssianien 50 
PS PON eas Shs bint ha 0d o bwed oe dans Wee ONO e eee 


Cast Iron Sinks.—The market for Cast Iron Sinks 
feels the effect of the higher prices ruling for the raw 
material, and some of the manufacturers have made 
slight advances in the prices on Painted Sinks. 

Holdback Spring Hinges.—Some of the manufa: 
turers have withdrawn some of their extreme discounts 
on Holdback Spring Hinges, and the market may be r« 
ferred to in general as slightly higher. 

Bolts, Nuts, Ete.—There will be a meeting of the 
manufacturers of this line of goods in the near future 
when the condition of the market will be carefully re- 
viewed and consideration given to the question whether 
in view of the strength of the raw material and the 
good demand a further advance in price would be justi 
fied. 

Vises.— ‘Slightly higher prices are announced by som: 
manufacturers on Solid Box Vises. There is not, how 
ever, entire uniformity in quotations on this line of 


goods. 


Rubber Goods.—The condition of the Rubber market 
is such as to give a strong tone to the prices for manu 
factured articles and advances in leading goods made ot 
Rubber are recorded from day to day. Among these may 
be mentioned an advance of 5 per cent. on Overshoes and 
about 15 per cent. on Tires, with similar advances not 
always to the same extent on other lines of goods. The 
increased demand which has set in, in connection with 
the improvement in business generally, tends also to the 
strengthening of the market. 

Sash Cord.—There is a firmer market for Sash Cord. 
although there appears to be no specific advance in thé 
price. A disposition is, however, manifested to quote 
higher prices to tardy customers who are slow pay, espe- 
cially those taking less than the quantity necessary to 
get the low prices. For less than 12 dozens the price is 
still 24 to 25 cents per pound. 

Enameled Ware, Tin Ware, Galvanized Ware, Etc. 

Notwithstanding the endeavor of some interests to get 
an advance of 5 per cent. in these lines, there is no 
semblance of harmony in prices covering such important 
groups as Enameled Ware, Stamped Tin Ware, Galva- 
nized Ware and Japanned and Pieced Tin Ware. Buyers 
are ina quandary as to the future. On the one hand they 
are assured prices will not advance this year or even 
early next year by some of the leaders in a struggle for 
supremacy. The other side of the question concerns ad- 
vances in sheet steel, tin plate, spelter and many mate- 
rials entering into the production of these commodities 
and which eventually must dominate prices. With such 
conditions prevailing and no stocks of moment on hand, 
the buyer is puzzled as to whether the present prices 
should be accepted or take chances on the future. No 
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one Claims to be making money in manufacturing at 
current rates. 

Leather Belting.—There have been advances in 
Leather Belting in consonance with the upward ten- 
dencies in the hide and leather market, and all quota- 
tions are made subject to market changes. Some of the 
reasons assigned for the increases are the scarcity of 
hides abroad as well as here, with foreign tanners bid- 
ding high for hides produced in their own countries. 
Another feature is the demands for leather that were non- 
existent 10 years ago, notably the automobile industry, 
which, it is estimated, will absorb 500,000 hides alone in 
1910. At the same time the take-off of hides has relative- 
ly fallen much below the increase in population. Then 
the high price of cereals has in a measure diverted the 
farmer from stock raising to grain cultivation, while the 
removal of the tariff, it is believed, has prevented control 
by interested parties, who could, with the tariff on, have 
forced hides to even higher levels. Then it should be 
remembered that hides are only a by-product and cattle 
are neither raised nor slaughtered for their hides. There 
appears to be an increased demand for Leather Belting 
and a firmer market, which is represented by the fol- 
lowing discounts : 


Extra heavy single and double........ iv is wns Pate Oe dial eee 7) 
is Sr Pn NS So as ois Sin b's & ose eis o hac hak cael 60 9 


Medium, single and double. . aes ; ‘ j .60 and 10 
Light, single and double... ‘ ..60 and 10 and 10 
Shoulder, single and doubie ie od Luke cate ones cou ne 
Pn iti acDheeeaWare cc sass Save de seen ee res 70 and 10 


Wire Goods.—The Wire Goods Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has just issued |)iscount Sheet No. 29, applying to 
its Catalogue No. 6 and supplements April, 1908, and 
February, 1909, covering Heavier Wire Hardware, Kitchen 
Wire Hardware and Special Goods made to order. Among 
the varied lines of products are Mill Wire Goods, Hooks 
of various kinds, Garment Hangers, Broilers, Egg Beat- 
ers, Potato Mashers. Soap Stands and Brackets, Corn 
Poppers and Strainers. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing Paper.—Rosin Sized Sheath- 
ing Paper, owing to increased prices for raw material, has 
been advanced $2 per ton, the present quotation for New 
York City being $30 per ton. For points in New York 
State, New Jersey and Connecticut, where the freight 
rate is not excessive, the price is $32 per ton, delivered. 
The rolls contain 500 sq. ft. in 25, 30, 40 and 60 lb. weight 
per roll, according to specifications. 

Oak Tanned Leather Belting.—Uuder date of the 1st 
inst. the Missouri Belting Company, St. Louis, Mo., an- 
nounces a discount of 70 per cent. on its Shortlap Oak 
Tanned Leather Belting, 60 days net, or 2 per cent. off 10 
days. and on all orders aggregating $40 or over freight 
will be allowed. The advance is attributed to the in- 
creased cost of the raw material. 


Lawn Mowers.—The output for next year with many 
of the makers is about normal, with orders somewhat in 
excess of those for the corresponding period a year ago. 
Weather conditions. in this line have more significance 
and exert a greater influence as controlling factors than 
customary laws of trade governing sales, and, as in the 
main the past season was wet. stocks are depleted. While 
much of the business for the ensuing year has been con- 
tracted for at approximately last season’s prices, the 
chances are, it is said, for increases to late comers owing 
to the condition of manufacturers’ order books and ad- 
vances in materials as well as other essentials incident 
to the production of lawn mowers. The demand for the 
higher grade goods is also apparently increasing. 

Sheet Zinc.—An advance of 14 cent per pound is an- 
nounced by the manufacturers of Sheet Zinc under date 
of October 9. The price is thus made $7.75 per 100 Ib., 
f.o.b. mill, in 600-Ib. casks, of the thicknesses from Nos. 
% to 19, inclusive, and of the widths from 32 to 56 in., 
inclusive, and of lengths from 72 to 96 in., inclusive. 

Linseed Oil.—A sensational flurry in the Flax Seed 
market at Duluth took place on October 11, when Seed 
advanced from $1.46 per bushel to $1.61, and closed at 
$1.57. In explanation of the cause it is said that crushers 
were eager to purchase Seed to fill Oil contracts and that 


shorts were trying to cover. The high price of Seed has 
not affected the Oil, which is still quoted on the basis of 
Western Raw at 56 to 57 cents per gallon, according to 
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quantity. Conditions ruling in the market at this time 
are unusual. Crushers have little Oil on hand while some 
have none at all, and demand is good, but for limited 
quantities. Those who have no Oil will not advance the 
price and those who have Oil expect that it will go lower 
when Seed comes in more freely, and therefore do not 
think it wise to put up Oil prices. Buyers are not al- 
ways able to get even small lots and crushers are unable 
to ship desired quantities due on contracts. The receipt 
of Seed continues comparatively light, farmers evidently 
holding it back. The reports from field place the crop 
of Seed from 28,000,000 to 33,000,000 bushels. The esti- 
mated crop for 1908 was from 27,000,000 to 28,000,000 
bushels, while the actual crop turned out to be only 
21,500,000 bushels. Should the present crop prove to be 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 bushels below estimates, prices of 
Oil would probably go higher rather than lower on a fair 
demand. The New York market remains unchanged on 
the basis of 56 cents for Western Raw in 5 bbls. and over ; 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent advance per gallon on Raw. 

Animal and Vegetable Oils.—The demand for Lard 
Oil has alternated between dullness and activity, with an 
advance in prices of 2 cents on Extra No. 1 and No. 1. 
The market is represented by the following quotations: 
Prime Winter Lard Oil, $0.95 to $1; Extra No. 1, 59 to 60 
cents; No. 1, 50 to 52 cents. 

Cotton Seed Oil has been in steady demand, but not as 
large as for the two preceding weeks. The tendency of 
the market has been toward weakness, but it has been 
supported by manufacturers and prices advanced. The 
following quotations indicate the range of prices: Crude. 
f.o.b. mill, 5.20 cents to 5.33 cents; Summer yellow Prime, 
64% to 614; Summer White, 6% to 64%; Yellow Winter, 6% 
to 64. 

Prime Neatsfoot Oil has slightly advanced and is now 
quoted at 58 to 62 cents. Other lines of Oils, Paints, 
&c., are without notable change. Quotations will appear 
under the head of Paints, Oils and Colors in our next is- 
sue, as usual. 

Metal Workers’ Talc Crayons and Pencils.—Stan- 
ley Doggett, 101 Beekman street, New York, the leading 
producer of Peerless and Perfection Metal Workers’ Tale 
or Soapstone Crayons and Pencils, has issued under date 
of October 6, a revised list of these goods, showing an 
addition to the line, as follows: 


No, Per gross. 
el eS ea a eee ie $2.50 
> ee ee eer re EEE, SR i has no vss a wwe ee ae 2.10 
ep ee re Oe a a eee 2.10 
S BE FEM Cte MOTOS CORI. wns ic ces ee ewes 2.10 
4 §x%x*/, Metal Worker’s Crayon.............-.00.% 2.00 
tie Lee Bl a et By UC. Rrra 1.50 
6 5&x™%4x\% Metal Worker's Pencil............ Rr ee ee 1.50 
7 5x Round Metal Worker’s Pencils......... oi oe 2.10 


The goods are variously priced in one, two, three and five 
case lots, as heretofore, each case containing 12 gross, the 
minimum quantity, or one case, being subject to a dis- 
count of 20 per cent, f.o.b. New York, net 30 days, or 2 
per cent. for cash in 10 days. 

Copper and Brass Goods.—This market, while re- 
cording no specific advances in price, has improved in 
tone and volume of trade. An important interest refers 
to its business as showing fewer inquiries and more or- 
ders, which, while not large, are much more satisfactory. 
purchasers evidently feeling that low prices now prevail. 
An exception noted, however, is in bare Copper Wire 
for electrical purposes, mainly taken in large quantities 
by heavy buyers, who seem to be holding off for develop- 
ments. 

Spelter.—Spelter has advanced from 10 to 15 points, 
the price now ruling strong in St. Louis, being at $6 to 
$6.05 per 100 lb., with a New York equivalent of $6.15 
to $6.20. The opinion is volunteered that these prices 
will be followed by a higher market, one reason assigned 
being the demand from galvanizers and brass manufac- 
turers. 

Window Glass.—There is a reported improvement in 
demand for Glass from manufacturers and distributors. 
Some maintain that prices are being maintained while 
others take a more moderate view of the situation and 
say that prices are being better maintained than for some 
time. According to figures made public, there is now in 
operation about 1,600 pot capacity from which it is esti- 
mated that there is a hand made monthly output of 600.- 
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000 50 ft. boxes, or about enough to provide for the con- 
sumptive demand. This estimate does not include the 
product of the American Window Company. The hope 
of manufacturers still lies in the formation of the pro- 
posed Imperial Window Glass Company, and a meeting 
is expected to be held before the end of the month to 
learn what progress has been made, with a view to 
completing the organization. If this is not possible 
it is feared that manufacturers’ prices will drop. 
Jobbers’ regular quotations are more or less regu- 
larly maintained, although quotations have been made on 
the basis of 90 and 40 per cent. discount on the first 3 
brackets single and 90 and 30 per cent. discount on the 
balance of single brackets. Prices recommended by 
the Eastern Window Jobbers’ Association, 
from jobbers’ list, October 1, 1903, for territory east 
of the Allegheny Mountains, are as follows: New Eng- 
land States, from jobbers, Single, 90 and 30 per cent., 
and Double, 90 and 35 per cent.; New York State, Single, 
0 and 30 per cent., and Double, 90 and 35 per cent.; 
New York State, factory shipments, Single, 90 and 40 
per cent.; Double, 90 and 45 per cent.; in the Southern 
States discounts vary from 90 and 20 to 90 and 30 per 
cent. on Single and from 90 and 25 to 90 and 40 per cent. 
on Double. Under present market conditions these prices 
are not always strictly adhered to, 


Glass 


Spirits Turpentine.—-Local business has been light 
during the week, as buyers appear to be well enough 
supplied to meet immediate requirements. The market 
has advanced 1% cent per gallon. The New York market 
is represented by the following quotations: Oil Barrels. 
61% to 62 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 62 to 62% 
cents. 

Rope.—A fair demand has characterized the market 
but has not reached the volume that has been looked for. 
Some manufacturers report a gradual improvement for 
the past 30 days, but this is the exception rather than the 
rule. One manufacturer has put up the price of Rove 
Jute Rope % cent per pound. There is a feeling among 
manufacturers that if trade shows improvement prices 
should be advanced, as, owing to high priced fiber 
and low priced Rope, they have made little money during 
the past year and some cordage products have been made 
at an actual loss. The fiber market is firm and Manila 
has advanced a little. The following quotations repre- 
sent the market for moderate quantities: Pure Manila 
of the highest grade, 8 to 8% cents per pound; lower 
grades of Pure Manila, 14 to %4 cent less than the fore- 
going quotations. Pure Sisal of the highest grade, 71% to 
7% cents per pound, base; Commercial grade, 644 to 6% 
cents per pound. Rove Jute Rope, 4 in. and up, No. 1, 
is quoted at 5 to 5% cents per pound. A new fiber is be- 
ing introduced into this country from Mexico, under the 
name of Nagney. It resembles Manila fiber in color and 
general appearance, but is said not to be as strong as the 
Manila. The promoters expect to have some of the fiber 
made into Binder Twine, for which use it is regarded as 
suitable. It can also be used in mixed cordage, as it 
costs about 1 cent per pound less than Sisal fiber. 
+e 


STIMULATING FALL BUSINESS. 





Methods Employed by Some Merchants. 


In the extracts giwen below from letters recently 
received from merchants in different States brief 
reference is made to what they are doing at this 
time with a view to stirring up interest in their 
store and stock on the part of the public. 

Window, Circalar and Newspaper Advertising. 

FRoM DELAWARE: Window decoration is the most in- 
tense advertising we are doing. We have fine windows, 
the displays in which we change weekly. We are at no 


loss for material, as our stock embraces a very large 
variety. 

With circular mailing, newspaper advertising and a 
modern store, as well as window display as above noted, 
our business has increased this year more than 25 per 
cent. over the same period of last year. 
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Special Canvassing on Agricultural Implements. 


From West VirGiniA: In Agricultural Implements 
we do considerable canvassing, but on other lines we 
trust to reputation, assorted stock and regular newspaper 
advertising. 

For new and special goods we use the local papers and 
window display. 


A Sound Platform. 

From Missouri: We believe in advertising in the 
home papers, daily and weekly, making frequent changes, 
calling attention to new and seasonable articles. 

Good goods, store clean and in order, proper attention 
to customers and honest dealing, that is my platform fot 
going after business. 


Good Live Newspaper Advertising. 

Krom Iowa: The writer believes that good live ad- 
vertising in the local newspapers pays, especially at this 
season of the year. I inclose clipping from one of our 
newspapers of a large advertisement lately used. 

Our correspondent’s advertisement was a well got up 
four column announcement, occupying a good part of a 


page, and called attention to selections from the stock 


MONDAY—TUESDAY—WEDNESDAY 


Extra Special Sale. Three Days Only. Buy Early 


We expect the oext three days to be the largest of the season. We are 
making prices to move the goods 












You can’t go wrong on prices: like these 





Heading of a Fall Advertisement of an Iowa House. 


of Hardware, House Furnishings. Pumps, &e., illustra- 
tions and special prices being given. We reproduce here- 
with, very much reduced in size, the heading of the ad- 
vertisement, from which it will be noted that the prices 
thus offered were obtainable only during the special 
sale, lasting three days. 


Special Methods Unnecessary in This Case. 


From CoLtorapo: We are not using any special meth- 
ods this fall to attract business, as it seems to be coming 
our way without extra effort. People seem to have money 
and are willing to spend quite a good part of it. Our 
valley hus heen blessed with good crops and we are 
therefere assured of another year of prosperity. 





Believes in Window Display, Although a Recent 
Exhibit Proved Expensive. 

FroM CoNNEcTICUT: In regard to attracting fall busi- 
ness we have found nothing equal to a good window 
display. ' 

Usually it is quite difficult to trace the results of any 
kind of advertising, hut a recent window display of ours 
produced results which were immediate and unmistaka- 
ble. The display consisted chiefly of Revolvers and Am- 
munition and had been on exhibition only a short time 
before burglars entered the store and got away with the 
most costly part of it. This incident, however, does not 
settle the question, does it pay to advertise? 


Special Stove Bulletin. 


C. B. Smith, Shrewsbury, Pa.. who regularly publishes 
a monthly store bulletin, entitled ““ The Hardware News,” 
issued a special Stove number under date of the 1st inst. 
In it attention is invited to the line of Stoves and Ranges 
which he handles and which are referred to as of high 
grade. With a view to drawing out early orders special 
prices were announced. 





— — nee 


THE DUNTLEY Mra. ComPANy, Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turer of the Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners, has been in- 
formed by the director of exhibits of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition that the grand prize has been awarded 
to its Vacuum Cleaners. 
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This department is open for the “discussion of 
questions which arise in the practical conduct 
of the Hardware business. Our readers are in- 
vited to contribute, submitting inquiries or an- 
swering questions. 

Correspondents are expected to give their names 
and addresses, but in order to encourage frank 
expressions of opinion the advice of our corre- 
spondents will be treated in confidence, names 
and addresses not being published. 

For convenience, Questions or Answers should be 
addressed to THE IRON AGE QUESTION Lox, 
14-16 Park Piacr, New York. 


A Question as to Store Salaries and Wages. 


A Hardware firm in Indiana desires to submit this 
question to the trade, especially to merchants carrying 
a stock of moderate dimensions and not requiring a 


numerous force to conduct the business. 


What percentage of the total cost of 
doing business is represented by salaries or 
wages paid to proprietor, clerks and other 
help about the store? 

So far as the allowance for proprietor is concerned. 
our correspondent suggests that it should be an amount 
equal to the actual cost of supporting himself and his 
family. 

Answering the question as applying to their own busi- 
ness, our correspondents state that in their store the pro- 
prietor’s salary, clerk hire, &c., amount to 60 per cent. 
of the total expense of doing business, and they are anx- 
ious to learn if they are laying out too much money in 
this direction. 


Freight Deducted from Invoices. 


We have the following inquiry from a house in the 
Southwest. Apart from the question asked by our corre- 
spondents, it is interesting to note that they sell their 
goods at delivered prices, the customer deducting the 
freight from the face of the invoice. It is thus impor- 
tant that the shippers have some method of checking the 
freight bills thus paid, and the inquiry is for a desirable 
method of accomplishing this. As things are at present, 
it is probable that they are often overcharged. Their 
letter is as follows: 


We do a retail and jobbing business in 
a small way and our freight traffic will 
amount to about 900 tons per year. 

Our jobbirng business is along lines that 
are sold largely at delivered prices, i. e¢., we 
allow freight, the customer paying the freight 
and receiving credit on the return of the ex- 
pense bill. Our customers usually pay the 
freight without any question as to the cor- 
rectness of the charge, and as the average 
agent at the small stations “ travels the line 
of least resistance,” these bills are more often 
overcharges than otherwise, since they know 
if they use the highest possible rate they will 
get enough and it is easier than looking up 


the correct classification, rate or weight. 
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These small claims mean a loss of con- 
siderable of our profits if they are not prop- 
erly adjusted, and it is along this line that 
we need assistance more than any other. 


Our correspondents should have little difficulty in 
meeting the situation. Doing a business not covering a 
great extent of territory or a complicated system of 
transportation lines, it is a comparatively simple matter 
for the shipping clerk to know the rates to the different 
points where goods are sent. This information can easily 
be obtained from the railroads. A table of rates or a 
classified card index of towns might be prepared for 
reference and the principal points in the field thus 


covered. 
Cutting Prices as a Result of Advertising. 


In a city of 25,000 population there are 
four Hardware firms. One of these adver- 
tises extensively in city and adjacent com- 
munity, direct and through the medium of 
the newspapers. The advertisements feature 
certain goods with illustrations and descrip- 
tive text and mention prices. The other 
stores use this information as a means to 
undercut prices in an effort to secure busi- 
ness. The same applies to the show window 
advertising done by the house. 

Would it be wise for the firm to con- 
tinue this method of advertising? 


The above question comes from a Hardware house in 
a Western State. Its experience is not unlike other 
houses whose enterprise in this direction has stirred up 
competitors to retaliatory measures, who thus pay them 
the compliment of following their lead. Assuming that 
the house is pursuing a wise policy in its advertising, it 
would probably be well for them to continue it, but to 
change their quotations frequently so that their competi- 
tors will not be able to undercut the prices while the sale 
is in progress. Instead of this they will be kept guess- 
ing. Undercutting, as a general thing, is bad business, 
but the fact remains that it hurts the_man who practices 
it more than it hurts his competitor. 

Instead of advertising fixed prices on standard goods 
to be maintained regularly, it might be better if many 
of the advertisements treat of small job lots of House- 
furnishing Goods and other articles, which may often be 
purchased under the market price of standard goods. 
These could be advertised at special prices for certain 
stipulated days only. 

Such a course would make it necessary for competi- 
tors to wait a few days until they were able to get a 
job lot of similar goods, or they would have to cut the 
prices of their standard goods so deeply that they would 
not care to follow the practice for any length of time. 

As a general rule, to quote the remark of a_ well- 
known Ohio Hardware merchant, the man who adver- 
tises intelligently—with prices—is generally too busy 
selling goods to pay much attention to any advantage his 
competitor may get out of it. The same is true of show 
windows with prices on the goods displayed conspicu- 
ously. 

sateen pl iliac 

Tne Urica Drop Force & Toot Company, Utica, N. 
Y., has received official notification that a gold medal 
for quality, construction and workmanship of its Nippers 
and Pliers has been awarded by the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. 
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Peferferforforfosfoodoooote ois foctoforh fooke forte 


The Metropolitan Hardware Company’s 
Establishment. 
: 


A Notable Exposition of Modern Ideas in Arrangement 
and Display of Merchandise. 


+ 
Sampling carried out on a great scale, so that many gocds actually sell themselves 
— Comprehensive variety of goods handled — Prices adopted designed 
to yield only a modest return — Sales stands outside the store 
arrest the attention of [passersby and are a source 
of much profit — An interesting branch store or 
booth in the great Hudson Terminal Buildings. ; 
+ 
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lirst Article, 


A conspicuous example of up to date methods of conducting business is afforded in the establishment of the 


Metropolitan Hardware Company of New York City. 


Many of the methods followed by this house are radically 


different from those usually employed in Hardware stores, and some of them will perhaps startle other mer 


chants. The range of prices on nearly all goods carried is a low one, and the policy is to go after many sales, as 


this results in a more extended advertising of the store because of the larger number of satisfied customers 


The company’s establishment is located at the corner 


of Vesey and Church streets, including 32 and 34 Vesey 
and 74-78 Church streets. The business was launched 
in 1879, and for many years it has been known as the 
largest exclusive retail Hardware store in the downtown 
section of the city. <All goods handled are of standard 
make, no job lots or auction goods being purchased, and 
every article sold being warranted. 

“Metropolitan stands for quality in Hardware ”’ 
is a statement given prominence in all the company’s ad 
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Fig. 1—A Completely Sam- 
pled Line of Dog Furnish- 
ings, Including Collars, 


vertising. 
to buy a single article the same prompt and courteous at 

tention as one who wishes to purchase a large bill of 
goods. This is carrying out the company’s preference 
to sell 500 items to!500 customers rather: than to sell 
500 items to one customer. 


The policy is to give the customer who wants 


Store Division. 


The building faces south and has two double door en 
irances, one at the east end and the other at the west 
end of the store front. In a general way the east side is 
devoted to Hardware and kindred goods, and the west 
side to Housefurnishings, Hotel and Bar Goods. Ther 
are four aisles extending the length of the building, two 
from each entrance. The Hardware shelving and draw- 





Leads, Whips, Etc., Repre- Fig. 2.—An Extensive Display of Gas Lamps and Accessories, Covering 


senting Everything Pertain- 
ing to This Line Carried 
in Stock. 


Shades, Mantels, Burners, Etc. The Pipe Rack to Which the Lamps 
are Attached is Supplied With Gas and Lamps are Kept Lighted 
Throughout the Day. 
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ers are against the east wall and the 
Household Utensils against the west 
wall. 

For years the intervening counters 
and stands were of such a hight as to 
eut off the view of one side of the 
store from the other side, while in 
form and arrangement these obstruc 
tions were not economical or attract- 
ive. Under a recent change in man- 
agement these counters and stands 
have been remodeled and lower ones 
substituted which permit a view of 
the entire salesroom, and are arranged 
to display samples and accommodate 


stock to much better advantage. The 
work required has been done almost 
entirely after closing time by the 
salesmen, under the supervision and 
with the help of a competent car- 
penter. 

There were two reasons for this: 


First, that the clerks would feel that 
they were closely identified with the 
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Fig. 3.—Rear End of One Section of Display Counter, with 








improvements, and incidentally re of Ice 
receive pay for the extra time; and, is Kept. 
second, because it was not considered 
wise to fit up the salesroom with expensive fixtures, 
in jewelry store style, and so convey the impression 
that it was a high priced establishment. 
The Magnet of Low Prices 
The company’s prices are lower than can generally 
be obtained at other stores in Greater New York and 
surrounding territory. This is made possible by the large 
quantities of goods purchased from manufacturers, for 
Fig. 4.—Sampling Wooden Faucets on a Board, Which is 
Attached to Radiator, Partially Shown in Fig. 38. 
a. 
t 
4 
% 
i | 
a 
Fig. 5—Two of Numerous Sample Boards, Hinged on the 
a Top, Displaying Snaps, S Hooks, Corner Irons, Butts, 
: Hinges, Door Pulls, Tacks, Htc. The Boards can b« 
i Raised by Customers for Close Examination of Samples. 
Se 
i which cash is invariably paid. The accompanying list 
: of every-day selling goods, with prices at which they 
i are sold singly, will convey a fair idea of the general 
range of prices throughout the entire stock. 
8 oz. Carpet Tacks, 100 count, per bow........ le. 
Se a SS ae oe 30c. 
IG. Eom Mp Mee PPee PROMISE... 5. cc ccc ccc cee 50e. 
Eom. Bovmel Tarner Ohises......... 2.60 ste 41c. 


Picks 


Fig. 


Partial Stock 


and Lemon Squeezers, also Drawers in Which Stock 


No. 1 Shingling Hatchets........ aN eee 40c. 
AUS (G0c e  N  S w, vicain 3 5 <P w arctan Bae ee oe 95e. 
SET Ri SN ERIE Foe a ig ad a bin aee ae oT $1.25 

SS OE, EE OM rsa nda ea a Bib 68! 9 SIE en atte ao aw $1.65 

DB SAE IND Ss os a 5k wale Rec cee eee 5c. 
From ee She oie ois. kn heed 4-o.d Sa Ge 5e. 
me we, Cold Chise ls, good 26s Oa 66846 & 6 8 O04 0.00 6 6 10c¢, 
10 in. Agricultural Wrenches.......cccccceeces 8Ac. 
GS OO. es eivlg hah ck bins. doe Soba 25c. 
66h EE, OB 6 oig so oven 8 wwe 6 60k 48 o x 25e. 
Lh Ee Ee ree NEE. . ooo nk owes cen eeawesc ds 12c, 
er ee EI is oa ii de die Seaweed De, 
Bai. PIN CMO G6 5 gottstk's on! Uhlan bia e's flew hw Sec. 
LEP S00. A SOREN SUNOS. «.<.c'6. no dae 4 0660's Os de. 
S mh. Barron Patten Pisers.... oi ccsviavoecives 30. 
1 in. High Grade Auger Bits. ......ccccccccees 60c. 
60: GD WF OU ONCE BIOS Sooo xia ocd sae 17. 





6.—Samples of Bell Turns, Pushes and Gongs, on 
Hinged Sample Board. Turns and Pushes Are Con- 
nected with Gongs on the Under Side, as Shown in 
Fig. 7. 

14x3 in. Curriage Bolts, ea. 2c.; doz......+0: fn 

5-16 x 4 in. Carriage Bolts, ca. 2c.; doz......... 2 

6x8 Jap'd wrought Steel Brackets, with Screws. Se. 
Carpenters’ Chalk, white, red or blue, ea....... le. 
eR Be ee. | ee ee ee ee er ree 27 

2 on. Motitse Door De0ke. 6.5.6 Sias ideas ew ek 2h 

Door Knobs, Mineral or Porcelain............. 10¢ 

No. 8 Bright Screw Byes, dos... .scsccvacserve Te. 
No. 13 Bright Screw Eyes, doz........csccece 4c. 
No. 8 Bright Screw Hooks, doz...........0.-- &e. 
Vo. 18 Bright Screw Hooks, doz..............- 5e. 
3 in. Bright Screw Hooks and Eyes, ea......... 3c. 
t in. Light Strap Hinges, pair, no Screws...... Be. 
4 in. Light T Hinges, pair, no Screws.......... 5e. 
a ae iy ee ey re oe 5e. 
Side Lift No. O Tubular Lanterns............. 50c. 
No. 1 Zine Machine Oilers... ic. cee cc ccc 6c. 
NO. 2 Dine Mechine Glas. 5... sp vccscsdecse Se. 
NO. 3 Zinc Machine Ollera. i... ccc ccc cece 9e. 
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Wood Bench Planes, first quality, Smooth...... 60e, 
Wood Bench Planes, first quality, Jack........ 7TO0e. 
Wood Bench Planes, first quality, Jointer...... de. 
l at. Baonare Corn Poppere. 6... ccc sccccccvees 10e. 
11% in. Jap’d Awning Pulleys...........0..05. Be. 
1% in; Jap’d.Borew Puwlileye. ..... 2c ccesecase 4c. 
11h ten, Jee Bide Paleye...o.scccsis cccessecss Be. 
3% in. Wrought Hooks and Staples............ de. 
5 in. Wrought Hook, Hasp and Staples......... Ge. 
2 ft. No: GB Bowwood BMules.......ccccccvcecs 10¢. 
No. 1038 Blued Steel Squares..........cceeee. $1.10 


A Great Variety of Goods. 


l'pon entering the door on the east side the customer 





Fig. 7.—Portion of Sample Counter Devoted Exclusively to 
Door Bells, Turns and Pushes; Showing How Gongs 
Connected with Turns and Pushes are Arranged. 


first sees shelving along the wall containing drawers sam- 
pled with Shelf Hardware. In front of these, with an 
aisle separating them, are counters, upon which stand 
showcases. In front of these, with aisles along both 
sides, are sample counters extending almost the length 
of the store. The goods are sampled in unusual pro- 





Fig. 8.—Electrical Supplies Include Bells, Pushes, Switches. 
Burglar Alarm Fieturcs. Etc., Simplifying the Line for 
Customers. 


fusion and all samples are marked with selling prices in 
plain figures. 

In addition to Shelf and Builders’ Hardware, Me- 
chanics’ Tools, Mixed Paints, Cutlery and Fishing 
Tackle, the stock includes Plectrical Supplies, Gas Lamps 
and Accessories, Gas Fixtures, Curtain Poles, Brackets. 
Rings and Sockets, Tin and Enameled Ware, Hotel Ware, 
Bar Ware and an almost innumerable variety of small 
popular novelties. The variety of lines carried almost 
entitles the establishment to be called a department 
store. 


The Sample Counters. 
The sample counters, already referred to, have draw- 


. aa, 


GAS 
FIXTURES 
. ‘ - ' 





Fig. 9.—Samples of Gas Brackets, Cocks, Etc., Included 
Under the Designation of “ Gas Firtures.” 


ers and bins underneath, above which some have bins, as 
shown in Fig. 2, while others are arranged with sample 
boards, Figs. 8, 10 and 11; 18 in. wide and 25 in. long, 
hinged on the upper side to a flat board 12 in. wide, on 
which are stood various articles, as shown in Figs. 2 
and 11. The sample boards are 3 ft. 10 in. above the 
floor in front and 4 ft. 4 in. at the back, giving customers 
an excellent view of the goods. 

Fig. 3 is an end view of one of the sample counters, 
from which an idea of their construction can be formed. 
The sample counters are one of the results of the 
rearrangement of the fixtures and fully realize the 
company’s expectations in regard to their utility and 
sale increasing power. The idea of sampling, whien 
is carried out as much as _ possible, is to show 
all sizes and styles of every line handled, with 
number or size marked and prices in plain figures, 
so that the goods become silent salesmen and custom- 
ers can make their own selections, leaving the salesmen 
in many cases only the labor of wrapping up the articles 
and taking the cash for them. There are no samples 
under glass or protected in any way, as the company 
believes that the average man likes to feel at liberty to 
handle any article that he is interested in as a prospective 
purchaser. The damaging of samples is not considered 
of much moment compared with the satisfaction de- 
rived by the customer from being able to handle them. 
Samples are secured by Wire or brass Brass Box Pulls, 
as most desirable, with price, size, &c., marked on brass 
hound cireular labels tacked heside each article. 

Signs Pointing Out Location of Goods. 

White cardboard signs, shown in Figs. 6, 8, %, &¢., 
held in upright position by small stands, tell the location 
of the goods sampled. The signs are lettered in blue, as 
the store colors are white and blue. The lettering on the 
signs is large enough to he seen from quite a distance 
looking along the aisles. 





Fig. 10.—Door Knob Sets Represent Most Desirable Styles 
and Finishes. 
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Fig. 11.—Upholsterers’ Goods.—Sampling Short Sections of Curtain Poles, 


also Brackets, Rings and Sockets. 


Completeness of Sampling. 

Fig. 1 gives a suggestion of the completeness with 
which a line of goods is sampled, in this instance Dog 
Furnishings. Everything carried in stock pertaining to 
this line is sampled here, including Collars, Leads, 
Whips, &e. 

In Fig. 2 are shown Welsbach Gas Lamps, Shades, 
Mantles and other Accessories. The piping is supplied 
with gas, and some of the Lamps are kept lighted throughb- 
out the day, thus making a permanent exhibit, and the 
others can be lighted to show customers at any time. 


xs 


The rear end of this section is illustrated in Fig. 3. 





Fig. 12.—Auger Bits, Gimlet Bits, Gimlets, Scratch Awls, 
Countersinks and Expansive Bits, Bit Extensions, Etc., 
Sampled in Compact F'orm. 


showing samples and partial stock of Ice Picks and 
Lemon Squeéezers. These goods are kept in drawers be- 
neath. 

Below these drawers, and attached to a Radiator, is a 
sample board of Faucets, with sizes and kinds, as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

Hinged sample boards are used quite extensively 
about the store, for such goods as Snaps, S Hooks, Cor- 
ner Irons, Butts, Hinges, Door Pulls, Tacks, &c., some of 
which are shown in Fig. 5, hinged to front of counter, so 
that customers can raise them for closer inspection. 

Fig. 6 illustrates Bell Pushes, Bell Turns and Gongs 
on one of the hinged sample boards. 

Fig. 7 shows the same board raised and represents a 
unique plan of attaching the Pushes and Turns to Gongs 
on the under side of the board. This enables a customer 
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to test the tone of the different sized 
Bells and the noise they make. The 
way the stock of the sampled goods is 
kept is also shown in this illustration. 

Electrical Supplies, Fig. 8, include 
Bell Pushes, Bells, Switches, Burglar 
Alarm Fixtures, &c. 

Gas Fixture samples, including 
Brackets, Cocks, &¢c., are shown in 
Fig. 9. 

The full line of Door Knob Sets car- 
ried in stock is sampled as in Fig. 10, 
which include popular patterns and 
finishes. Reference is made to manu- 
facturers’ catalogue for other styles, if 
desired by customers. 

Curtain poles are usually an awk- 
ward line to sample, but in Fig. 11 an 
ingenious method is shown. One-foot 
pieces of the Poles are shown with ends 
attached, which answers as well as if 
a whole Pole of each style was sampled. 
In connection with these are Brackets, 
Rings. Sockets, &¢c., exhibiting the en- 
tire line of Upholsterers’ Goods carried 
in stock in a small space. 

Wrenches, ‘Tinners’ Snips, Bex 
Scrapers, Screw Drivers, Squares and 





Fig. 13.—Samples of Chisels Include Socket and Butt 
Chisels, and Gouges in Various Styles. 


other tools have full lines sampled in the Same manner as 
Auger Bits and Chisels shown in Figs. 12 and 13. On 
the same board with the Auger Bits are sampled Gimlet 
Bits, Gimlets, Scratch Awls, Countersinks and Expansive 
bits. 


Socket Firmer and Butt Chisels are sampled as in Fig. 





Fig. 14.—Hatchets, Ete... Sampled on Front of Drawers in 
Which Stock is Nept, Under the Front of Counter. 
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13, also Gouges, in all sizes carried in stock. A mechanic 
or an amateur can soon determine what kinds and sizes 
of tools he wants by looking at the goods and prices. This 
is equally true of the other sampled articles. 

Hatchets of all kinds are kept in drawers under the 
front of one of the counters, and sampled as shown in 
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Fig. 15.—Display of Bathroom Fixtures, Sampled on a 
Background of White Enameled Zine Imitation Tile. 
with Color Sample Boards of Mixed Paints Above. 


Fig. 14. Hammers, Saws, Hack Saws, Braces, &¢., are 
kept in a wall case near the Hatchets. 


An Elaborate Display of Bathroom Fixtures. 


On the other side of the store, in full view of the en- 
trance, an elaborate display of Bathroom Fixtures are 
shown on a background of white enameled zine imitation 


th 





Fig. 16.—A Collection of Pantry Supplies Conveniently Ar- 
ranged for Customers to Seicct From and Offering Sug- 
gestions for Liberal Purchases. 


tile, above which are sample boards of Mixed Paints, as 
in Vig. 15. 
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A stock of Pantry Supplies are grouped together for 
the convenience of buyers, as illustrated in Fig. 16. 


[In our next issue we will give a detailed 
description of the other illustrations of the com- 
pany’s sampling methods as well as an interest- 
ing booth which has lately been opened in the 
Hudson Terminal buildings. ] 


—_—_+ o 


The Atlantic City Convention. 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the National Hard- 
ware Association and the seventeenth convention 
or the American Hardware Manufacturers Association 
began their session at Atlantic City on Wednesday, Oc 
tober 15, in a joint meeting which was very largely at 
tended, indicating that there will be present at the con 
ventions a larger pumber of merchants and manufactur 
ers than at any former gathering. 

On Tuesday evening the lobbies of the Marlborough- 
Blenheim had indeed the appearance of a convention 
under full headway, as there were even at that early 
date previous to the opening of the conventions, a larger 
number of manufacturers and merchants, traveling sales- 
men and representatives of the press and many ladies 
than heretofore. The arrival early in the evening of the 
Western delegation on the Chicago special was a notable 
addition to the attendance and interest of the gathering: 

A matter of special importance was taken up at the 
meeting of the heavy Hardware section on Tuesday 
evening. 

It related to the proposed requirement of the South- 
ern Classification Committee now in session at Washing- 
ton that boxes of tin plate be strapped or given a higher 
classification. 

It is pointed out that this would be a burdensome and 
unnecessary requirement and a unanimous resolution was 
adopted in opposition to it. 

The first session was called to order by R. M. Dudley, 
president of the National Hardware Association, who 
made a brief and happy address extending a hearty wei- 
come to the gathering, after singing the hymn, “ God 


Bless Our Native Land.” Prayer was offered by Rey. 


John R. Davies, D. D., of Philadelphia. 

A very appropriate address of welcome was then made 
by Hon. Franklin P. Stoy, Mayor of Atlantic City, who 
in the course of his remarks presented an American flag 
to the association, as a token that the gathering was in 
deed a national one. A very pleasant feature was the 
presentation of a gavel to President Dudley by 8S. Norvell 
in a felicitous address, 

Mr. Dudley’s annual address as president of the Na- 
tional Association referred in a general way to the work 
of the organization, and especially to the prosperous con- 
ditions which prevail and the good fortune of the country 
in having as Chief Executive a man who will not permit 
the trade to be menaced by hostile legislation. 

He recommended discussion of the question whether 
agreements between manufacturers in regard to prices 
are for the benefit of the trade and also touched upon the 
important matter of resale prices. This address was fol- 
lowed by Secretary Fernley’s annual report, in which a 
more detailed view was given of the activities and useful- 
ness of the association. 

Two addresses were then made by F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and by G. C. Seybold, who, in the absence of 
Mr. J. Hardy, spoke on behalf of the Canadian Hardware 
Association. An interesting discussion was then held in 
regard to the future and the return of prosperity such as 
has characterized past years. 

This discussion was opened by Robert Garland, presi- 
dent of the American Hardware Association, after which 
S. Norvell, of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, spoke from the standpoint of the 
jobber, and R. R. Williams, of The Iron Age, as the rep- 
resentative of the trade press. 
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- Death of John D. Warren. 





FTER a period of declining health of more than a 
year’s duration, John D. Warren, founder and head 

of the John D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chicago, died on 
the 26th ult. at the Chicago Athletic Club, where he had 
lived for the past two years. Mr. Warren was widely 
known to the Hardware trade as an expert designer of 
store equipment, to the development of which he brought 
a knowledge of practical requirements born of a life-long 
experience in the sale and distribution of Hardware. 
Born July 17, 1848, at Oakfield, N. Y., and graduating 

at Lima Seminary, he commenced his business career at 
an early age in Buffalo, N. Y., where he learned the 
Hardware trade with Pratt & Co. Later he became the 
Western representative of this concern, with headquarters 
in Chicago. After 15 years of service with Pratt & Co. 
he became identified with the sales department of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., in which 





JOHN D. WARREN. 


position he remained nine years, withdrawing finally to 
embark for himself in the designing and manufacture of 
Hardware store equipment. 

The problems involved in this enterprise were not 
merely those incident to the manufacture of goods, but 
embraced a strenuous campaign of education which called 
for indomitable energy and extraordinary capacity for 
developing new ‘ideas, together with tireless, aggressive 
and persistent effort. All of these qualities Mr. Warren 
possessed, and, inspired by a deep seated conviction in the 
utility and advantage of orderly system in the arrange- 
ment and handling of goods, he succeeded in creating a 
product that has gone far toward revolutionizing Hard- 
ware store methods and winning at the same time wide 
popularity, not only in the United States, but in foreign 
countries as well. 

Mr. Warren was distinguished by a genial personality, 
coupled with acute judgment; he also possessed a genius 
for invention and artistic skill, combined the practical 
with the beautiful and placed the stamp of individuality 
upon his work. A typical example of his creative power 
will be recalled by all who viewed the Warren Model 
Hardware Store exhibited in the Palace of Industries at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition some years ago. 


tee 


IN THE sSuIr brought in the United States Circuit 
Court, Southern District of New York, by the Smith & 
Hemenway Company against Underhill, Clinch & Co., 
New York, and the Reid-Edelmuth Mfg. Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., respectively sellers and manufacturers of the 
Champion Ice Cream Freezer, it was ordered and de- 
creed on October 7 that the bill of complaint be dismissed 
with costs. The contention of the Smith & Hemenway 
Company was that the Champion Freezer was an in- 
fringement of its Polar Star Freezer. 
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Be his 
My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
BUSINESS COULD NOT MAKE DULL, nor 
passion wild ; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


Ten Maxims for Employees as Promulgated 
by a Large Mercantile House. 


1. Don't lie. It wastes our time and yours. We're 
sure to catch you in the end and that’s the wrong end. 
CS sctovaass 
2. Watch your work, not the clock. A long day's 
work makes a long day short and a day’s short work 
inakes our face long. 


3. Give us more than we expect and we'll pay you 
more than vou expect. We can afford to increase your 
pay if you increase our profits. 


4. You owe so much to yourself that you can’t afford 
to owe anybody else. Keep out of debt or keep out of 
our employ. 


5. Dishonesty is never an accident. ‘00d men, like 
good women, can’t see temptation when they meet it. 


6. Mind your own business 4nd in time you'll have 
a business of your own to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything which hurts your self-respect. 
The employee who is willing to steal for us is capable of 
stealing from us. 


8. It's none of our business what vou do at night, 
but if dissipation affects what you do next day, that 
is our business, and you won't last long with us. 


9. Don’t tell us what we'd like to hear, but what 
we ought to hear. We don’t want a valet to our vanity, 
but we need one for our dollars. 


10. Don’t kick if we kick. If you are worth while 
correcting, you’re worth while keeping. We don’t waste 
time cutting specks out of rotten apples. 


The Frost That Blights. 


A man’s progressiveness is often measured by the way 
he receives a suggestion from an employee. 

A salesman in a Hardware store said to the manager, 
* Don't vou think it would be a good idea to cut a door 
through that wall? We have the same kind of goods on 
hoth sides, and have to go all the way up to the other 
end every time we want to get through.” 

“Well,” drawled the manager, “I guess if we can 
afford to pay you for your time, you can afford to take 
the trouble to walk around there. You sell the goods, 
young man, and I’ll decide when to tear down the walls.” 

About three months later the young man had so far 
forgotten the sting of the former rebuff that he grew bold 
enough to make one more suggestion. 

“Tf we had a medium size of this Wrapping Paper I 
think it would save a good many sheets of this large size 
in the course of a day.” 
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‘You think so? Well, you attend to your customers 
and we'll try to provide enough paper to wrap the goods 
up in.” 

What «a wholesome atmosphere to work in! 

How it must unfold the buds of original thought—like 
the gentle spring rain falling on the grass and trees, or 
the warm sunshine that brings out the apple blossoms! 

Or—but may be it’s only a cruel frost that kills the 
flowers.— W. P. Warren. 


The Real Preparation. 


Victories of life are won, not on the fields nor in the 
marts where the decisive struggle takes place, but in the 
obscure and forgotten hours of preparation. Success or 
failure lies in the hands of the individual long before the 
hour of final test comes. 

In the higher fields of success there are no accidents; 
men reap precisely what they have 
sown, and nothing else; they do well 
precisely what they have prepared to 
do, and they do nothing else well. 
The world puts its force into us when we put ourselves 
in right relation with it; experience makes us constantly 
wiser if we know how to rationalize it; time deposits all 
manner of treasure in our memory and imagination if we 
hold the doors open. 

Nothing is lost upon a man who is bent upon growth; 
nothing wasted on one who is always preparing for his 

work and his life by keeping eyes, mind and 
Passion for fieart open to nature, men, books, experi- 
Growth. ence. Such a man finds ministers to his edu- 

cation on all sides; everything co-operates 
with his passion for growth. And what he gathers serves 
him at unexpected moments in unforeseen ways. All 
things that he has seen, heard, known and felt come to his 
aid in the critical moment to make his thought clear and 
deep, his illustration luminous, his speech eloquent and 
iuspiring.—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Men Reap What 
They Have Sown. 





Death of Edward E. Magovern. 


DWARD EF. MAGOVERN died October 7 at Atlantic 
E Highlands, N. J. He entered the Hardware business 
aus an employee of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 
April 1, 1892, to represent them in the exhibit it made 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1898. He was then put 
in charge of the export business at the Stamford, Conn.. 
works, and subsequently became superintendent of the 
Branford, Conn., plant of the company, which position 
he held from 1894 to about 1900. He then became gen 
eral sales manager at Stamford and the New York office 
from 1900 to 1904, when he severed his connection with 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company to become Hardware 
commissioner for the line of Builders’ Hardware manu- 
factured by the leading makers in that important field, 
holding the position from 1904 to the spring of 1909. Mr. 
Magovern was energetic and competent and served in the 
various positions he held with much satisfaction to his 
superiors. 

—_—_+-+e—_____- 

THe SHELBY SprRING HINGE CompPpANy, Shelby, Ohio 
manufacturing Double Action Spring Hinges and Build 
ers’ Hardware Specialties, has taken a commodious office 
at 50-52 Franklin street, New York, in the new Hardware 
district having outgrown the accommodations at 84 
Chambers street. With the more ample space at hand a 
much larger stock will be carried than heretofore, and it 
will be the endeavor always to have on hand goods in 
all finishes with which to execute hurry orders. The stock 
formerly carried in Boston has been removed to New 
York and the New England trade will be handled from 
the New York headquarters, which as in the past, will 
he in charge of J. N. Limeburner, sales agent. 


THe H. D. Taytor Company, jobber of Tron and 
Steel and Carriage and Automobile Supplies, 103-107 
Oak street, Buffalo, N. Y., will erect a warehouse addi- 
tion 66 x 175 ft., three stories in hight, 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12, 1909. 


HE official announcement recently made that the 
postal deficit for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1909, figures out the enormous sum of $20,000,000, break- 
ing last year’s high-water mark record by $4,000,000, has 
attracted much attention among business men through 
out the country and has aroused apprehension among 
retail merchants in all lines lest the campaign set on 
foot by the late Postmaster General Meyer may be re- 
newed with increased vigor by his successor, Mr. Hitch- 
cock, when Congress reconvenes next December. The 
situation is a most interesting one, and is complicated 
by many important factors, but the correspondent of 
The Iron Age is in position to shed considerable light 
on the outlook which warrants the close attention of 
those who have opposed a domestic parcel post, a post 
check currency, and other so-called postal reforms. 


Colossal Deficit Induces Searching Investigation of 
P. 0. Departments. 


The record-breaking deficit for the fiscal year just 
ended has fairly staggered the postal officials and has 
forced the new Postmaster General to institute a search- 
ing investigation of each department of the postal service 
to determine, first, the causes that have contributed to the 
annually increasing shortage; second, the remedies that 
can properly be applied; and third, whether these 
remedies are within the authority of the executive 
branch of the Government or must depend upon legis- 
lation. 

It is possible to summarize here briefly the chief 
causes that have contributed to the last colossal deficit. 
for sufficient progress has already been made in the in 
vestigation now on foot to locate the biggest leaks. Some 
of these gaps can be stopped by executive order, but 
legislation will be required to close those which are 
responsible for the greater part of the deficits reported 
during the past four or five years. 


Fee for Registered Letters Will Be Increased From 
8 to 10 Cents. 


In beginning his investigation of the postal service 
Mr. Hitchcock took up the registered letter system which 
he had already examined into while First Assistant 
Postmaster General. On this branch of the service the 
Department has spent much money in recent years not 
only for current maintenance but for advertising pur- 
poses. The experts employed in the investigation of the 
registry service, however, had no difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing to the Postmaster General that the Government has 
lost large sums since the registration fee was reduced 
from 10 to 8 cents and especially since the Department 
first undertook to boom the registration service by pla- 
ecards displayed in post offices, special instructions to 
local postmasters, etc. The fixing of the fee for registra- 
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tion is within the authority of the Postmaster General 
ind in view of the’ data secured by the experts it has 
been decided to return to the 10-cent fee, which there is 
reason to believe will place this branch of the service on 
i self-supporting basis. This will be accomplished not 
only by reason of the increased fee but through the 
reduction in the volume of the business now conducted 


at a loss. 


Money Order Division Has Been Conducted at Great 
Loss. 


The Postmaster General next turned his attention to 
the money order division in which a staff of no less than 
40 experts is now engaged in making an exhaustive 
investigation. Some exceedingly interesting facts have 
already been unearthed. It appears that during the 
last administration of the Department this branch of 
the service was tremendously expanded in anticipation 
of the passage by Congress of a bill authorizing the es- 
tablishment of postal banks, and it is said that no less 
than 7,000 unnecessary money order offices were thus 
created. 

In addition certain costly changes in the adminis- 
trative regulations belonging to this branch of the ser- 
vice were also made. The cost of carrying on the money 
order business by the Government has always materially 
exceeded the outlay of the express companies for a 
similar service and the necessity of keeping fees ap 
proximately at a parity with the private concerns has 
made it necessary for the Government to do this business 
at a loss, which has not been disclosed because of the 
bookkeeping system in vogue in the Department. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s experts will doubtless be able to de 
termine the exact cost of doing this business, and as it 
goes without saying that a large number of unnecessary 
offices will be discontinued and the regulations revised 
with a view to dispensing with all red tape not necessary 
for the protection of the Government-and the patrons of 
the service, an important economy can be effected. 


Postmasters’ Supplies Will be Sent by Freight—A 
Strong Argument Against Domestic Parcel Post. 


It has long been the practice of the Post Office De 
partment to send supplies to postmasters through the 
mails, and while this matter has been franked by the 
Department it has been indirectly paid for at a relatively 
high rate in the settlements with the railroads for the 
carrying of the mails. At one time it was the practice 
of the Department to ship miscellaneous merchandise of 
every kind belonging to the Government, including furni- 
ture for post offices, etc., and the charges for this service 
sometimes equalled the value of the goods transported. 
Mr. Hitchcock has changed all this by an executive order 
recently issued under the terms of which the greater 
part of the post office supplies distributed from Washing- 
ton and other supply depots will be sent by freight at 
greatly reduced cost. It would be difficult to find a 
stronger argument against a domestic parcel post than 
the Postmaster General’s order referred to. 


Payments to Railroads for Mail Carriage. 


The next leak which the Department hopes to stop is 
in connection with the payments to railroads for carry- 
ing the mails, which are believed to be excessive. The 
annual disbursements for this service now exceed $50,- 
000,000, from which it will be seen that a small per 
centage reduction would make a substantial cut in the 
current deficit. Several commissions have examined 
into this matter, put none of them have gone to the vital 
point, namely, the cost to the roads themselves of doing 
this business for the Government. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, however, has decided that the Department is en- 
titled to this information and has called upon the rail- 
roads to furnish it within the next 30 days and, in order 
that the data may be comparable and in shape for accu- 
rate compilation, the Department has prepared a series 
of forms upon which the railroads have been requesetd 
to make their returns. It is confidently believed that 
the results of this inquiry will justify a recommendation 
to Congress for a decrease in the annual appropriation 
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for carrying the mails that will aid materially in closing 
the gap between the postal revenues and expenditures. 


Expensive Franking Privileges of Senators and 
Representatives. 


Excepting perhaps the reckless extension of the rural 
free delivery service during the past decade, nothing has 
contributed so much to the postal deficits of recent years 
as the franking privileges enjoyed not only by Senators 
and Representatives, but by all the executive depart 
ments. This abuse has increased enormously within the 
last four years and has carried with it a vastly in- 
creased expenditure for public printing which is not 
disclosed in the postal deficit, although it helps to swell 
the enormous annual Treasury deficit which has steadily 
climbed to the $100,000,000 mark. 

The franking privilege of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives is exceedingly costly to the Government, as it 
covers not only the transmission of printed matter but 
of a vast amount of first-class mail for which the Govern- 
ment must pay the railroads in addition to defraying 
the expense of distribution and delivery. Senators and 
Representatives have discovered that there is no more 
effective method of securing local popularity than to dis- 
tribute well printed, handsomely illustrated Government 
publications with a lavish hand, and as this can be done 
without paying postage bills and with only such clerical 
labor as is supplied from the contingent fund of the 
two Houses, the result has been not only an enormous 
charge upon the postal service for transportation and de- 
livery but a heavy demand upon the Government print- 
ing office for large editions of popular and expensive 
documents. The records of Congress disclose hundreds 
of resolutions for reprints of handsomely illustrated 
books the cost of which does not appear separately in any 
published report, 


Public Document Distribution a Heavy Tax. 


The distribution of public documents by the De- 
partment, however, is probably a heavier tax on the 
postal service than the Congressional mail, and this is 
especially true as applied to the past four years. During 
the administration just ended a large number of special 
commissions were appointed by the President, with or 
without authority of law, and also by Congress. These 
commissions rendered elaborate reports, in many cases 
accompanied by detailed testimony, and all this matter 
was printed at the public expense and distributed 
through the mails under special franks not only to all 
persons requesting copies but to long lists of addresses 
obtained by great labor by the commissions themselves, 
the members of which desired to secure the widest 
possible distribution for the results of their labors. The 
cost of the distribution of these special reports must 
have been a very large item in the deficits of the last 
four years. 


Rural Free Delivery Will Be Investigated. 

‘That the rural free delivery service has been extended 
in many districts far beyond the local needs has long 
been conceded by the postal authorities and during the 
past two years strong efforts have been made not only to 
prevent the establishment of unnecessary routes but to 
consolidate those already in existence. There is a great 
field here for the pruning knife, and it is understood 
that Mr. Hitchcock contemplates a rigid investigation 
of the most comprehensive character. This inquiry will 
show not only the character of the service as now per- 
formed but its effect upon the local community and the 
conditions which should govern the extension or con- 
traction of the service in the future. 


A Pointer for Retail Merchants. 


teaders of The Jron Age will remember that when 
the committee representing the hardware retailers and 
local merchants in other lines called upon Postmaster 
General Hitchcock last spring to protest against the 
establishment of a local parcel post he went so far as to 
say that, while he would not undertake to outline his 
policy in this respect, he would pledge himself to take 
no action until after careful investigation. This inquiry 


is now in contemplation and there is good reason to be- 
lieve it will be most exhaustive. 

Retail merchants in all parts of the country should 
bear in mind the fact that the investigation is under 
way and be prepared to furnish information to officials 
of the Government whenever it may be called for, either 
by inspectors in the field or by the Department at Wash- 
ington. The Postmaster General is following a con- 
servative course respecting the rural parcel post question 
which is in marked contrast with the policy of his 
predecessor, and is the more commendable on that ac- 
count. 

It hardly seems possible that the inquiry regarding 
the rural service can be completed and the data digested 
in time for the transmission to Congress at its coming 
session of recommendations, except possibly with 
reference to the amount of the appropriation desired for 
the next fiscal year. At the same time, however, it 
would not be wise to count upon a postponement of this 
matter, and retailers and their associates should prepare 
themselves to meet any possible suggestions looking to 
the resurrection of Mr. Meyer’s pet project. 


Rural Carriers’ Plans Will Probably Meet with Dis- 
appointment. 

The national organization of rural carriers has seized 
this particularly inopportune occasion to bring forward 
a plan for the peusioning of carriers who become super 
annuated or who may be injured in the line of duty. 
Bills providing for these pensions have been prepared 
and will be introduced when Congress reconvenes. They 
will be accompanied by measures raising carriers’ sal 
aries, providing them with horses and equipment at Gov 
ernment expense, &c. Under the circumstances they will 
probably find a safe resting place in the pigeon-holes of 
the post office committees of the two houses. 

Whatever may be the fate of the rural parcel post 
project it will be urged by its advocates on the ground 
that it will decrease rather than increase the annual 
deficit; as for the bills providing pensions and increased 
salaries and allowances for carriers, they spell nothing 
but a tremendous addition to the current shortage and 
will stand no chance whatever with the leaders of the 
two houses. 


Parcel Post Boomers Full of Courage. 


That the advocates of a domestic parcel post, and 
especially the boomers of a package service on rural 
routes, hope to make substantial progress next winter 
is indicated by the work now being done not only by the 
big catalogue houses but by such organizations as the 
Parcels Post League and the United Business Men’s 
Association, the latter being a new organization that 
has been recruited from among the merchants of the 
big cities who are anxious to extend their mail order 
business. 

This latter association recently sent out a circular 
letter to several thousand business men soliciting replies 
to a series of a dozen questions with respect to express 
and postal matters and designed to elicit information re 
garding the desirability of establishng a parcel post 
These assocatious regard the proposed package service 
on rural routes as an entering wedge for a general par 
cel post and would be disposed to favor it even though i! 
should be established under the narrow and unconsti 
tutional conditions incorporated in Mr. Meyer’s last bill 
dealing with the subject. 


Opposition to Postal Banks Spreading. 


The situation with respect to a domestic parcel post 
is somewhat affected by the campaign now on foot to 
secure the passage of a bill authorizing the establishment 
of postal banks. This measure was favorably reported 
by the Senate Post Office Committee in the last Congress 
and will be urged by certain administration leaders next 
winter. President Taft in his tour of the country, re- 
cently begun, is advocating it strongly on the score that 
the Republican party stands pledged to it by reason of 
the utterances in the last national platform. The 
bankers of all classes have been thoroughly aroused 
against this project, however, and are now fighting with 
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great vigor to recover the ground lost through their ap 
parent indifference when the subject was first broached. 
The progress made by the friends of postal banks before 
the bankers awoke to the seriousness of the situation 
should be a lesson to all opponents of domestic parcel 
post, whether limited to rural] routes or not. 

a ae 


The Sullivan System’s Assistant 
Buyer. 


has issued a revised edition of “The Assistant 
suyer,”’ a loose Jeaf buyers’ reference book of manu- 
facturers’ names, brands and list prices. The book is 
issued in two volumes, for convenience in handling. 
Volume 1, pages 1 to 1186, covers Tools for all trades, 
Machinery for metal and wood working, for sawmills 
and miscellaneous Machinery and Supplies for steam, 
plumbing and gas, mills, mines, railroads, ships, machine 
shops, contractors, together with Electrical Supplies. 


T Sullivan System, Inc., 280 Broadway, New York, 


Volume 2, pages 2000 to 3000, covers Heavy and Shelf 
Hardware, from Nails to Cutlery, including Bolts, Nuts, 
Washers, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, Wagon Woodstock, 
Builders’ Hardware, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods, Tin- 
ware, Wooden Ware and innumerable Specialties. 

A helpful new feature is the inclusion of many illus- 
trations of some manufacturers’ lines, with accompanying 
price-lists, which, with the trade name of the article 
commonly given under the proper Classification, often 
simplifies the locating of an article and to some extent 
makes the work a universal catalogue as well as di- 
rectory. 

In the voluminous index all subjects have been double 
indexed and in addition to a thorough revision the new 
books, it is said, contain approximately 33 1-3 per cent. 
additional information. 

~~ 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, 
guotations, Cc., have been received from 
the following houses, with wham manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate : 
From Axnoitp L. Burp, who has opened a new store 

at 1534 North Capitol street, Washington, D. C., han- 
dling Hardware Specialties, Heavy Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Wood and Willow Ware. 


From Smirn & Brown, who have purchased the re 
tail business of A. G. Serr, in Tyndall, S. D., and will 
handle Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
House Furnishings, Window Glass, Oils and Sporting 
(;oods. 


FROM I. Levy & SON, Passaic, N. J., who will remove 
to 204 Dayton avenue on or about October 25, where they 
will have a store twice as large as the present quarters. 
The goods handled include Hardware, Tools, Paints, 
Sporting Goods, House Furnishings and Plumbers’ Sup 
plies. The firm is also interested in job lots. 


FROM STANBERRY HarRDWAREK CoMPANY, Which has 
purchased the business of the Harden & De Moss Hard 
ware & Implement Company, Stanberry, Mo., handling 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House 
Furnishings, Agricultural Implements, Paints, ils, 
Sporting Goods, Vehicles and Wagons. 

prc at ae 

THE KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J.. and 
127 Fulton street, New York, has just received notice that 
au grand prize has been awarded to it on the line ex- 
hibited at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which in 
2 general way included Drawing Materials, Mathematica! 
and Surveying Instruments and Measuring Tapes. 


A Loss by fire estimated at $75,000 has been sus 
tained by the Tausche Hardware Company, La Crosse, 
Wis., jobbers of Hardware and Stoves 


Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related 
lines ave requested to send us coptes of 
new catalogues, price-lists, &c., for no- 
tice in this column and for filing im our 
Catalogue Department. 


Kk. T. Fraim Lock Company, Lancaster, Pa.: New 
York office, 37 Warren street: Catalogue No. 20, illus- 
trating and describing Pressed Steel, Wrought, Cast 
and Malleable Iron, Steel, Bronze, Brass, Nickel and 
Aluminum Padlocks, and Night Latches. In Padlocks 
old designs have been reconstructed, improved and mod 
ernized, obsolete patterns dropped and over 75 hew 
numbers added. 

Knapp & SPENCER COMPANY, Sioux City, lowa: New 
pages, 84 in number, dated October 1, 1909, for insertion 
in the company’s loose leaf catalogue, covering a wide 
range of goods. 

WABASH CABINET COMPANY, 296 Broadway, New 
York: Folder devoted to a few of the company’s Junior 
Unit Filing Cabinets and supplies for card indexes and 
letter files. 

Masestic FurNAcE & FouNnpry Company, Hifntington, 
Ind.: Catalogue No. 8, illustrating the Majestic Warm 
Air Heating System and Majestic and Model Coal and 
Wood Chutes for residences and other buildings. The 
Model Chute not only furnishes ample protection to a 
building, but also acts as a window. ‘The glass can be 
removed and screen wire substituted, if desired. 

R. M. Bowser & Son, Renfrew, Pa.: Circular illus 
trating the Bowser Wire Cloth Display Rack, with and 
without rewinding device, the latter for use only when 
rolis of cloth are damaged in shipping or from other 
causes. The Rack is made in two sizes, holding seven 
und nine rolls of cloth. 

W. & B. Dovucras, Middletown, Conn.: Frost In- 
secticide Company, Arlington, Mass., selling agent: 
Booklet Si, devoted to Power Sprayers. Illustrations 
are given of the following Sprayers: Woodland, Brock- 
ton, Charter Oak, Granger, and the Woodland Tank. 
CHARLES Morritt, 277 Broadway, New York: Illus- 
trated catalogue, 16 pages, describing Saw Sets, Nail 
Pullers, Bench Stops, Hand Punches for metals and 
other materials, Lead Seal Presses, Liquid Soap Urns or 
Containers and the Pearson Cyclone Railroad Spike 
Puller. 

LANDERS, FrRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn: Cata 
logue showing the firm’s complete line of Universal 
(Chafing Dishes, Percolators, Coffee Machines, Coffee 
Machine Sets, Trays, Sugar Bowls, Cream Pitchers, Al 
cohol Flagous, Wind Shields, Alcohol Stoves, &c. It also 
illustrates Electric Percolators. The catalogue makes an 
effective showing of the entire line, which includes many 
new patterhls. 

“ ist pile = 

JoHN A. GAUGER & Co., West Twenty-second and 
Latlin streets, Chicago, Ill, have arranged with C. K. 
Turner & Son, Inec., 116 Broad street, New York, to 
handle their export trade in Mantels, Grilles, Parquetry 
Kiooring, Embossed Molding, Fancy Front Doors and 
Windows, Prepared Roofing, &¢., in the following coun- 
tries: Australia, South and Central America, Mexico, 
South Africa, Europe, India, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands and the West Indies. 


L. A. Dabe has purchased the Jones Hardware busi- 
ness in Chickasha, Okla., including Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Furnishings, Paints, 
Oils and Sporting Goods. Some improvements in the 
store will be made and new lines added. 


W. H. Hairu, Brock, Neb., has purchased the business 
of Bailey & Catcheart, handling Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Agricultural 
Implements, Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods. 
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A Convenient Rack for Accommodating 
Manufacturers’ Circulars, Book- 
lets, Etc. 


HE Weaver Hardware Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has in use the Rack shown herewith, for holding 
circulars, booklets, &¢., furnished by manufacturers in 
large quantities, and is also in a position to fill orders for 
the Racks, having had a 
quantity of them made for 
this purpose. The need of 
some such receptacle in 
which to keep, in orderly 
array, the trade literature 
which is furnished to mer 
chants for distribution to 
their customers has been 
felt in many stores. <All of 
this printed matter is valua 
ble and helpful to the busi 
ness if it can be found at 
the right time, to wrap the 
packages of goods or to 
hand to customers. There 
is no doubt a great waste 
of this 
literature, as it is apt to be 


business - getting 


laid loosely on a counter or 
on oa shelf underneath, 
where it is soon forgotten, 
or it finds its way to the 
floor, and then is) burned 
with the sweepings. 

The Rack is built some 
what on the principle of a 
railroad timetable Rack, and 
provides a compartment for 
each bunch of circulars or 
pamphlets, the upper por- 
tion being in full view so as 
to be found readily. Each 
compartment has a capacity 
or depth to hold about 150 
single sheet circulars” of 
ordinary paper thickness. 
Many folders or booklets 
are of course of such a 
thickness that only a limited 
number can be held in each 
compartment, but even then 
the compartments provide a 
supply sufficient for current 


use and the Rack can be The Rochester Circular Rack 


replenished from the sur 
plus stock of printed matter 
as needed. 

The dimensions of the Rack over all are 32% in. high, 
304g in. wide and Sl. in. thick, and there are 75 com 
partments, these varying from the size of circulars of 
ordinary envelope proportions to good-sized catalogues. 
The Rack is the unit of construction and can be dupli 


eated to any extent required. 


> 


Ermina Aluminum Enameled Ware. 


The Central Stamping Company, 172-174 Fulton 
street, New York, has brought out the Ermina aluminum 
enameled ware. It is offered as a high grade white 
enameled ware with blue-black edges and trimmings, 
four coated and particularly well finished. The bails 
have mahogany finished wood handles, the tin covers are 
recoated and have metal knobs that cannot become 
detached. All holes in ears or elsewhere have brass 
rims for protection in hanging. Every piece is guar- 
aunteed by the company absolutely free from any kind of 
poisonous substance. The line is shown in illustrated 
descriptive catalogue, No. 31, just being distributed and 
includes tea pots, coffee pots and boilers, kettles, sauce 
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pans and pots and a large assortment of kitchen utensils 
and household articles. 


——__»-@— — 


The Union Hardware Company. 


The Union Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., 
and 95 Chambers street, New York, has recently taken 
over the line of Champion screw drivers formerly man 
ufactured by the Tower & Lyon Company. ‘The entire 





Having 75 Compartments, Accommodating Printed Matter 


from the Size of Circulars for Ordinary Envelopes to Good Sized Catalogues. 


assortment will be made as heretofore, cousisting of 10 
sizes, ranging from 2!4 to 12 in. regular; eight lengths 
of blades 244 to 124% in. in the Champion Cabinet pat 
tern and in the Champion machinists’ style with double 
grip fluted handles, 12, 15, 18, 24 and 30 in. lengths, to 
gether with special styles, No. 112, with 1%-in. blades 
and No. 134 having 1%4-in. blades. The Union Hardware 
Company will also hereafter manufacture the Perfection 
initer boxes and Chaplin’s planes. 


The Maine Mfg. Company’s 1910 Line of 
Refrigerators. 


The Maine Mfg. Company, Nashua, N. H., is now 
offering its stone white refrigerators with rounded cor- 
ners and walled with slabs of solid stone direct from 
the quarry. The stone is referred to as being indestructi 
ble and an excellent cold retainer. The White Mountain 
Grand refrigerators are now made with open tops, round 
corners and have provision chambers in pure baked 
white with wire shelves. The hardwood line of refrig 
erators is equipped with the removable patent Maine 
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The Reading Cylinder Protected Front 
Mortise Knob Latch. 


The Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., and 
50-52 Franklin street, New York, is manufacturing the 
Reading cylinder mortise knob latch and anti-friction 
latch bolt. It is operated by knobs from both sides and 
yy key on the outside only. The outside knob may be set 
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Clauss Corruga Razor Strop. 


The strop here shown is put on the market by the 
Clauss Shear Company, Fremont, Ohio. It is of double 
leather, and genuine horse hide is used for the finishing 
side, it being a honing and finishing strop combined. 
Reference is made to the ease with which a sharp edge 
is put on a dull razor, and to the finished velvet edge. 


= 
| 
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The Clauss OCorruga Razor Strop 


by stops in the face of the lock. These latches are espe- 
cially adapted for doors in offices and public buildings 
where it is desired to control the operation of the door. 
When the knobs are set by stops the latter are protected 
hy covering the front under lock and key, thus preventing 


yl... 








The Reading Culinder Protected Front Mortise Knob Latch. 


any interference or tampering with the operation of the 
door. The latch is not reversible: three German silver 
keys are sent regularly in any desired number of changes; 
there is a bronze hub for % in. swivel spindle and the 
locks are packed complete with screws. 


men —>-- 


The Twentieth Century Mail Box No. 6. 


The W. EF. Heise Mfg. Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill, has added te 
its line of Twentieth Century 
mail boxes the style here shown. 
Which is designated as No. 6. it 
is a small compact receptacle 
constructed of No. 24 sheet steel 
and is finished with the _ best 
baking Japan to protect it from 
corrosion. The box is not fur- 
nished with lock or key, but it 
can be fastened with a padlock 
if desired. A hinged lid fits over 
the slotted opening in the top, 
inaking it absolutely rainproof. 
The dimensions of the box are: 


The Tirentieth Century width, 5 in.; hight, 9 in.; depth, 
Mail Bor No. 6, Con » in. and its shipping weight 
structed of No, 24 Sheet , 
Steel, and Finished with 


Best Baking Japan. packed six boxes in a case. 


is 200 Ib. per gross. They are 


The corrugations in the strop are filled with a special 
preparation which is forced into the leather and corru 
gations. In addition to this, it is explained, when a 
razor is drawn over the strop it takes up the prepare 
tion, drawing it back and forth, the corrugations remov 
ing it each time from the edge of the blade, keeping the 
blade clean, yet at the same time serving the purpose 
of sharpening. It is pointed out that in this way an 
easy or smooth sharpening preparation can be used, 
stead of a gritty substance. The wearing qualities of 
the strop are also alluded to, as when the corrugations 
are worn down, it still has the merit of an ordinary 
strop. The strop can be conveniently carried in a grip 
or hung in a room ready for use at all times. 


— ++ 


Ruhmann’s Patent Portable Furnace. 


G. E. Ruhmann, Schulenberg, Texas, is offering the 
portable furnace, designed for cooking food, rendering 
lard or for other purposes where cast iron or copper 
kettles are ordinarily used. The furnace is made of No. 

















Ruhmann’s Patent Portable Furnace. 


12 gauge sheet steel, which, it is said, will not crack 
from heat. As it is intended for use on the ground. it 
has no bottom. The flve wing is adjustable and in opera- 
tion is placed against the kettle to concentrate all the 
heat around it before passing through the smoke stack. 
The casing can be expanded 314 to 4% in., to accommo- 
date various sizes of kettles. Among the advantages 
enumerated are the following: That the furnace prevents 
hazards incident to open fires, that it is economical with 
fuel, that water may be boiled in half the time with one- 
third the fuel required for an open fire, and that, being 
portable, it may be moved to any convenient place. The 
furnace is made in six sizes to fit kettles from Nos. 12 
to 35. 
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The Payson Simplex Transom Lifter. 


The transom lifter here shown is a new design pat- 
ented and put on the market by the Payson Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 


While retaining the lock principle 
characteristic of the solid 
grip lifter made by this 
company for many years, 
it embodies new features 
of convenience in opera- 
tion and compactness .n 
packing. Instead of the 
lock being operated by 
hand, the push and pull 
necessary to open and 
close the transom is ef. 
fected through aée rod 
which releases the lock 
and allows it to pass frec- 
ly along the guide which 
it automatically grips 
when pressure is removed. 
This permits the sash to 
be operated by one hand, 
assuring at the same time 
security and firmness in 
locking. Another advan- 
tage noted is that the lock 
being nearer the transom 
has greater strength, and 





there is less marring of 
the trim, because fewer 
screws are used. Both 


he Payson Simpler Transom 
LAfter, in Which the Opera- 
tion of the Rod Automatically 
Opens and Closes the Grips. 


lock and lifter are placed 
higher up and out of the 
way and ‘less time is re- 
quired for attaching it. 
The 3-ft. and 4-ft. sizes of the lifter are packed in card- 
board boxes, the 14-in. size one dozen in a box and the 
%-in. size one-half dozen in a box. This feature is in- 
teresting to the hardware trade, as the method of pack- 
ing well adapts these sizes for disposal upon store shelv- 
ing and amply protects the finish. The lifter can be ap- 
plied to transoms hung at the top or bottom, also to those 
side pivoted, opening at the top or bottom. 


-_ > 0e—— 
The U. M.C. Metal Point Revolver Cartridges. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 313-315 


Broadway, New York, has just put on the market the 
U. M. C. metal point revolver cartridges. The popularity 
of this principle embodied in a bullet for rifles has led to 
a demand for similar ammunition for revolvers, but the 
differences between the two arms has heretofore made it 
inexpedient. Full metal cased bullets while suitable for 
rifles, single shot and automatic pistols are not adaptable 
for revolvers because their covering is entirely hard metal! 
and this offers great resistance on entering the rifled 
barrel. Such resistance causes an escape of gas and con- 
sequent loss of power and accuracy. The new metal 





Bullet. Sectional Cartridge. 
The U. M. C. 


Finished Cartridge. 
Metal Point Revolver Cartridges. 


point bullet, however, as will be seen in the illustration, 
has a covering of metal over the point of the bullet only, 
or about one-half of its length, and a surface bearing of 
lead for the rest of it slightly greater in diameter, so that 
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the hard metal does not come in contact with the rifling, 
thereby retaining the good qualities of the regular lead 
bullet as far as the effect on the interior of the barrel is 
concerned. The advantages of the new bullet are ac 
curacy, Cleanliness and much greater penetrating power, 
as the metal point bullet will not mushroom on impact 
as does the ordinary lead bullet, thereby greatly increas 
ing the penetrating power and covering almost the entire 
lead surface makes it a cleaner bullet to handle. At 
present the cartridge is made in .32 Smith & Wesson, 
regular and long; .388 Smith & Wesson, regular and spe 
cial; .44 Smith & Wesson, Russian and special; .32 and 
.o8 Colt new police and .388 Colt special, the list prices 
being $1 advance over cartridges with ordinary lead bul 
lets. 

Css lailatancciii 


Clark’s Safety Razor. 


The Clark Blade & Razor Company, 56 Summer ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., has just put on the market Clark’s 
safety razor, which is made with two shaving edges, for 
regular or close shaving, no adjustment being required. 
Fig. 1 shows the razor as used, and Fig. 2 the four parts 
detached. The protecting combs on each 


side are so 





Fig. 1 


Clark’s Regular and Close Shave Safety Razor. 


made that the correct angle must be determined before 
the edges will cut, thus preventing any tendency to 
scrape. The blades are made of a special razor steel, 
known as Clark's gray steel. As a result of the patented 
process used in making this steel the center between the 
two cutting edges is much softer than the edges, and as 
the blades are made from sheets .009 thick, they are 
double the thickness of some wafer blades, including the 
Gillette blade. This thicker gauge enables the manu 
facturers to hollow grind the edges and have a much 
longer bevel, more like the principle of the regular razor 
blade. The blade is 1% in. long, % in. wide and will fit 
either the Clark or Gillette razor. The company calls 








Fig. 2.—Parts of the 


Clark Safety Razor. 


special attention to the quality of the blades and the 
fine edge on them as sent out. The razors are hand- 
somely put up in metallic cases, 3% x 1% x % in., lined 
with purple silk plush, containing beside the razor frame 
a metal case for 12 blades, each with two cutting edges. 
The No. 2008S style is triple silver plated, case and razor. 
No. 200 G. M. is a gun metal case, with triple silver 
plated razor, and No. 200 G. is gold plated for both 
and razor. The are in two patterns, the 
Morning Glory style representing that flower in a border 
around the top, with plain and another is a 
smooth surface in satin finish. The outfit is put up first 
in a jeweler’s flannelette bag and then in a double paste- 
hoard box and is sold at a restricted price. 


case cases 


center, 





The New Ideal Mortise Lock. 


The interior view given herewith illustrates the new 
Ideal mortise lock, which the Philadelphia Hardware 
Company, 413 Cherry street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
patented and placed on the market. It is double acting, 
has four tumblers, and is of simple construction, with 
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accurate working of the bolt and tumblers when the the lock is heing made chiefly of the mortise type, it will 
key bits are engaging them to the locked or unlocked he made in additional stvles in the near future. 
position, while the position and shape of the tumblers ——__¢--@—___ 
are such that it is almost impossible to tamper with the C : ; : s ; 

: ' ombination Circular India Oilstone 
inside mechanism of the lock. The lock is 17 in. long E 


15-16 in. wide and 4 in. deep, the thinnest mortise lock The Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H.. is placing on 
fhe market a combination circular oilstone, as illustrated 
herewith. It consists of a circular India oilstone, coarse 
on one side and tine on the other, mounted in a circular 
hardwood box, with top and bottom covers. The con 
struction of the box is such that the coarse stone is ex 
posed by taking off one cover and the fine stone by turn 
ing the box over and removing the other cover. The 





Combination Circular India Oilstonc, Which, Unlike the Rectan 
gular Oilstone, Will Not Hollow Out in the Center. 





, 7 ; s! » j al i: ster : course side 1% in. ick 
View of Interior of the New Ideal Mortise Lock of Double Acting one is 4 in. in diameter, the coarse side 6 in. thi k 


Four-Tambler Construction. and the fine portion ®¢ in. thick. It is said to have the 

advantage over the ordinary rectangular oilstone of not 

for actual service, it is claimed by the company, that has hollowing out in the center. It is particularly recom 
ever been preduced with four tumblers. The number of mended for use by patternmakers and users of tools 
tumblers, it is explained, permits also the making of a upon which the edges must be kept perfectly straight. 
greater variety of keys than any other lock of similar It permits a broad, rotary sweep, which is the motion 
size. ‘The hodies of the lock, tumblers, bolts and keys preferred by many mechanics in putting a fine cutting 
are made of pressed steel, and the locks are made for edge upon a-tool. The box is of best quality hard wood, 


either right, left or upright positions. A feature of the highly polished. ‘The inside is lined with felt pads, 
lock is the positive action of the bolt, which is always which absorb surplus oil, keeping the stone moist, the 
in direct connection with the tumblers. While at present grit alive and always ready for use. 


Current Hardware ‘Prices. 


On account of Tuesday being a legal holiday, strictly observed 
by the Electrotypers’ Union, it is impossible to electrotype our Cur- 
rent Hardware Prices as usual, and they are accordingly omitted 
from this issue. Fortunately, this occurs in a week when there are 
few changes to make, so that last week’s quotations in general still 
represent the market. Our readers are referred to our Notes on 
Prices, where any changes of importance are referred to. The reg- 
ular quotations, revised up to date, will appear in our next issue. 
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